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ly a terra incognita, novel, wild, magnificent. 
Fremont's First and Second Expeditions." How many studies for the pencil must not the 
evening bivouac exhibit, or the rousing of the 

The first exploring expedition made by Lieu-|©4™mp at dawn of day, or the line of march—how 
tenant (as he then was) Frémont, commenced | ™uch that is grotesque, picturesque, arabesque ! 
June 10th, 1842, and ended towards the close of The march would be subject to hazards enough 
September following, having thus occupied some- | © give it the dignity of danger, yet not so haz- 
what less than four months. Frémont was ac-| @"dous as to render it gloomy. Liberated from 
companied by a party of twenty-one men, most- the obligations of law and of opinion, neverthe- 
ly Creole or Canadian voyageurs, men accustom- less the principle of order and subordination 
ed to danger, and enured to fatigue and privation. | Would be secured among them by a sense of mu- 
Mr. Preuss, a German, went out as topographi- tual dependence. The appearance of the coun- 
cal assistant, a man named Maxwell as hunter, | ‘Ty passed over and its productions, the elk, 
and the famous Kit Carson as guide. The par- the antelope and the buffalo, and the various in- 
ty started from a point near where the Kansas|Cidents of the journey, would serve w& break 
empties into the Missouri, in latitude 39°, about agreeably the usual monotony, while life in the 
400 miles above St. Louis. open, salubrious air, with continual exercise, 
would lend its exhilarating influence and ban- 
“During our journey it was the customary jish ennui. Such is the picture which the imagi- 


practice toencamp an hour or two before sunset, | nation would body forth in starting upon such a 


when the carts were disposed so as to form a sort journey. But for the first thousand miles, at 
of barricade around a circle some eighty yards 


indiameter. The tents were pitched, and the | east, the pictare far exceeds the reality. 10 
horses hobbled, and turned loose to graze; and | Prairies, indeed, after first entering upon them, 


but a few minutes elapsed before the cooks of|on the margin of “the plains,” present vast, 
the messes, of which there were four, were busi-| boundless scenes of Eden-like verdure and un- 
ly engaged in preparing the evening meal. At) rivalled beauty. And indeed such magnificent 


na he horsey males and oven were driven| prospects occasionally re-appent during tho pro 


which one end was tied to a small steel-shod |8"e%8 of the march across * the plains,” when a 
picket, and driven into the ground; the halter | %€@ of vegetation and flowers they spread out in 
being twenty or thirty feet long, which enabled | one vast level, or are seen swelling into superb 
them to obtain a little food during the night. ridges or sloping away in shadowy declivities. 

When we had reached a part of the country,| Still it must be confessed in spite of all its rich 


where such a precaution became necessary, the : : m 
carts being regularly arranged for defending the and ‘pectic effect, when Aret the delightful pano 


camp, guard was mounted at eight o’clock, con-|"@™4 is unfolded to the view, that in a few days 
sisting of three men, who were relieved every the traveller’s stock of admiration becomes sen- 
two hours ; the morning watch being horse-guard | sibly impaired, and ere long perhaps quite ex- 
for the day. Atday-break theeamp was roused, |hausted. The prairies, like the females of the 
the animals turned loose to graze, and breakfast | South Sea islands, are not more, but the less 


generally over between six and ver o’clock, charming for being naked. There is an intimate 
when we resumed our march, making regularly 


Sait at noon for one oF two hours.” connexion between beauty and utility, and the 
prairies exposed to the full blaze of the sun, 
There would seem to be not a little of the|orto the unbroken sweep of the wintry wind, 
spirit of chivalry, romance and poetry in an ex-| are found not to wear so well as the forest-crown- 
pedition of this kind. Leaving the dust and tur-| ed scenes. 
moil of the busy world far behind them, these] The animation of the party is greatly height- 
voyageurs setting their faces westward, embark | ened when they encounter the buffalo, roaming 
into a vast expanse lying beyond the pale of civi-|in dark masses over the plains. ‘Indians and 
lization and of law. All that is commonplace is! buffalo,” says Frémont, “make the poetry and 
left in the rear ;—before them all is comparative-| life of the prairie.” As the surge of emigration 
sweeps on westward, the Indians and the buffa- 
“Report oF THE ExPLoriNnG ExPeDITION to the SMT duall eink aa’ ae tinal 
Rocky Mountains in the year 1842. Printed by order of the : diate A ° ae aes 4 Sxserens ie b - 
House of Representatives.” By J. C. Fremont, U.S. the prairies will be divested of their poetry and 
Topographical Engineers. life. Fremont gives the following picture of a 
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buffalo hunt, in which he engaged on the Ist of 
July: 


“They were now somewhat less than half a 
mile distant, and we rode easily along until with- 
in about three hundred yards, when a sudden 
agitation and wavering in the band and a gallop- 
ing to and fro of some which were scattered along 
the skirts, gave us the intimation that we were 
discovered. We started together at a hand-gal- 
lop, riding steadily abreast of each other, and 
here the interest of the chase became so engross- 
ingly intense, that we were sensible to nothing 
else. We were now closing upon them rapidly, 
and the front of the mass was already in rapid 
motion for the hills, and in a few seconds the 
movement had communicated itself to the whole 
crowd. A crowd of bulls, as usual, brought up 
the rear. and every now and then some of them 
faced about, and then dashed on after the band 
a short distance and turned and looked again, as 
if more than half inclined to turn and fight. In 
a few moments, however. during which we had 
been quickening our pace, the rout was univer- 
sal, and we were going over the ground like a 
hurricane. When at about thirty yards, we gave 
the usual shout (the hunter’s pas de charge) and 
broke into the herd. We entered on the side, 
the mass giving way in every direction in their 
heedless course. Many of the bulls less active 
and less fleet than the cows, paying no attention 
to the ground, and occupied solely with the hun- 
ter were precipitated to the earth with great force 
rolling over and over, with the violence of the 
shock, and hardly distinguishable in the dust. 
We separated on entering, each singling out his 
game. 

** My horse was a trained hunter, famous in the 
West, under the name of Proveau, and with his 
eyes flashing, and the foam flying from his mouth, 
sprang on after the cow like atiger. Ina few 
moments he brought me alongside of her, and 
rising in the stirrups, I fired at the distance of a 
yard, the ball entering at the termination of the 
long hair, and passing near the heart.” 


Upon another occasion a vast herd of buffalo 
was seen debouching in dark columns from the 
hills, towards the river, until Frémont and his 
party were entirely surrounded by their incalcu- 
lable numbers, stretching for miles in front and 
in rear, and leaving around the travellers an open 
space of only two or three hundred yards. 

Upon reaching the head of the Platte river, 
Frémont with a small party, including three In- 
dians, proceeded up the valley of the South 
Fork, while the rest of the company went up the 
borders of the North Fork. On this route Fré- 
mont witnessed an instance of the wholesale 
slaughter of the buffalo committed by the In- 
dians : 

“The buffalo started for the hills, but were in- 
tercepted and driven back toward the river, bro- 
ken and running in every direction. The clouds 
of dust soon covered the whole scene preventing 
us from having any but an occasional view. It 
had a very singular appearance to us at a dis- 
tance, especially when looking with the glass. 





We were too far off to hear the report of the 
guus or any sound; and at every instant through 
the clouds of dust, which the sun made luminous, 
we could see for a moment two or three buffalo 
dashing along, and close behind them an Indian 
with his long spear, or other weapon, and in- 
stantly again they disappeared. The apparent 
silence and the dimly seen figures flitting by with 
such rapidity gave it a kind of dreamy effect, 
and seemed more like a picture than a scene of 
real life. It had been a large herd when the 
cerne commenced—probably three or four hun- 
dred in number; but though I watched them 
closely I did not see one emerge from the fatal 
cloud where the work of destruction was going 
on.”’ 


On the 9th of July Frémont caught the first 
glimpse of the Rocky Mountains at the distance 
of about sixty miles. It was the snow-covered 
**Long’s Peak.” On the following day he reach- 
ed St. Vrain’s fort, situated on the South Fork 
of the Platte at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
and about seventeen miles from Long’s Peak. 
From this post the party turning towards the 
North, bent their course in the direction of Fort 
Laramie, distant about 125 miles. Near the bor- 
ders of Horse Creek was found a geological for- 
mation which the winds and rains easily mould 
into a variety of forms. ‘The white herbless rock 
resembles masonry, and at one place it forms a 
half-moon of two or three hundred yards diame- 
ter with enormous bastions at eitherend. Along 
the line of parapets rise lofty domes and mina- 
rets, giving it every appearance of an old forti- 
fied town. On the banks of White river are 
similar curiosities of a still more extraordinary 
character. 

Fort Laramie, a post of the American Fur 
Company, stands on the Laramie, (near where 
it empties into the Platte,) on high ground, and 
its lofty, quadrangular, clay-built, white-washed 
walls and bastions give it rather an imposing ap- 
pearance. ‘A cluster of lodges, which the lan- 
guage told us belonged to Sioux Indians, was 
pitched under the walls, and with the fine back 
ground of the Black hills and the prominent 
peak of Laramie mountain strongly drawn in 
the clear light of the western sky, where the sun 
had already set, the whole formed at the moment 
a strikingly beautiful picture.” This post was 
established for the purpose of carrying on a trade 
with the Indians, they exchanging buffalo robes 
for the usual articles used by the savages inclu- 
ding tobacco and ardent spirits. The American 
Fur Company indeed was averse to the intro- 
duction of liquors among the savage tribes, “ but 
in the present state of things, when the country 
is supplied with alcohol, when a keg of it will 
purchase from an Indian every thing he possess- 
es, his furs, his lodge, his horses, and even bis 
wife and children, and when any vagabond who 
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has money enough to purchase a mule, can go 
into a village and trade against them successfully, 
jt is impossible for the Fur Company to discon- 
tinue its use.”” The Company as a regular trader 
js interested in the preservation of the Indians ; 
but the vagabond casual dealer, indifferent to the 
fate of his victims, is only intent on wringing 
from them his immediate gains. 

Lieut. Frémont attended a dog-feast, where 
“the women and children were sitting outside 
the lodge, and we took our seats on buffalo robes 
spread around. The dog was ina large pot over 
the fire in the middle of the lodge and immedi- 
ately on our arrival was dished up in large wood- 
en bowls, one of which was handed to each. 
The flesh appeared very glutinous with some- 
thing of the flavor and appearance of mutton. 
Feeling something move behind me, I looked 
round and found that I had taken my seat among 
a litter of fat young puppies. Had I been nice 
in such matters, the prejudices of civilization 
might have interfered with my tranquillity; but 
fortunately lam not of delicate nerves. and con- 
tinued quietly to enjoy my platter.” Lieut. Fré- 
mont found Fort Laramie a very suitable place 
for a military post to keep the neighboring In- 
dians in check, and to protect the immigrants on 
their route to Oregon. Accordingly some com- 
panies of United States troops have been lately 
ordered to establish themselves at that command- 





tance from Fort Laramie is three hundred and 
twenty miles, or nine hundred and fifty from the 
mouth of the Kansas.” Proceeding on his march 
Frémont found himself in an Alpine region of the 
Wind river mountains, where the water froze in 
midsummer. The magnificent effect of this bold 
scenery was enhanced by its sudden contrast with 
the previous prairie journey of a thousand miles. 

Frémont thus depicts a sun-rise in this moun- 
tain region: ‘The sun has just shot above the 
wall, and makes a magical change. The whole 
valley is glowing and bright, and all the moun- 
tain peaks are gleaming like silver. ‘Though 
these snow mountains are not the Alps they have 
their own character of grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, and will doubtless find peus and pencils 
to do them justice.”” Doubtless some adventu- 
rous artist, possessing the enthusiasm of Catlin, 
would find in this region some of the finest sub- 
jects in the world, where suddenly bursting upon 
the explorer’s eye were seen a vast succession of 
snow-crowned mountains, pile upon pile, Pelion 
upon Ossa, all glowing in the pearly light of a 
splendid summer day, while here and there, be- 
tween frowning ridges, lay crystal green lakes 
and valleys carpeted in richest verdure, with cat- 
aracts pouring from rock to rock. 

Continuing to ascend the mountains, the party 
admired the stern grandeur of the rocky sum- 
mits towering above, and in striking contrast, 





ing point. From this fort Lieut Frémont pro- 
ceeded up the North Fork of the Platte, by the 
Red Buttes, a famous landmark, and the Hot 
Spring Gate. Here the mountain sheep was 
found in great numbers and two or three of them 
were killed. This animal is provided by nature 
with horns which are sometimes not less than 
three feet long and a foot and a half in circum- 
ference at the base. These horns serve to pro- 
tect the animal in pitching down precipices when 
chased by wolves. This animal, indifferently 
styled the mountain sheep or goat, would seem 
rather to resemble the latter, being not woolly, 
but coated with a hair like that of the deer. 
July 31, the party reached the valley of the 
Sweet water, and on the following day they en- 
camped at Rock Independence, another con- 
spicuous landmark, being of granite, 650 yards 
long and forty high, upon the base of which are 
inscribed many names of travellers, &c. Au- 
gust 8th, they reached the Sourn Pass. “ Ap- 
proaching it from the mouth of the Sweet Wa- 


scenes of exquisite verdure, numerous lakes, 

‘roaring water-falls, and brilliant Alpine flowers. 

'Here at the height of ten thousand feet above 

‘the Gulf of Mexico were noticed a squirrel-like 

animal, a sparrow-like bird, and flocks of the 
mountain-goat clambering over the rocks like 
Alpine chamois. Fatigue, hunger and the rarity 
of the elevated air now affected Lieut. I’. and 
some of his men with headache, giddiness and 
vomiting. At last after encountering great diffi- 
culties and much suffering, Frémont found him- 
self on the highest point of the Wind River 
Mountains—being 13,570 feet above the Gulf of 
Mexico. On this summit a solitary humble-bee 
lighting on Frémout’s knee, proved that the re- 
gion of animated nature had not yet been sur- 
passed. ‘The mountains exhibited features of 
terrible convulsion and the prospect was immense 
on every side. It was observed that the re- 
port of a pistol expired almost instantaneously. 
Here the flag of the United States was unfurled, 
and Frémont congratulated himself upon having 


ter, a sandy plain one hundred and twenty miles teached the loftiest peak of the Rocky Moun- 
long, conducts by a gradual and regular ascent, tains; since known as “ Frémout’s Peak.” He 
to the summit about seven thousand feet above| now returned through the valley of the Sweet 
the sea, and the traveller without being reminded Water, the North Fork of the Platte, the Platte, 
of any change by toilsome ascents, suddenly finds and the Missouri, to the mouth of the Kansas, 
himself on the waters which flow to the Pacific his starting point, which be reached on the 10th 


Ocean. By the route we had travelled, the dis-' of October, 1842. 
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The valley of the Kansas is a prairie country, 
the soil rich, the ‘ bottoms” well timbered. The 
valley of the Great Platte is of the same char- 
acter and abounds in luxuriant grasses. From 
the Forks of this river to the Laramie river the 
soil is sandy. The valley of the North Fork is 
destitute of timber, but produces fine grass. On 
his return during September, Fremont found the 
whole country looking like a garden. The Sweet 
Water valley is a sand plain included between 
mountains of primitive rock. 

On the 29th of May, 1843, Capt. Frémont set 
out upon a second expedition to the far West. in 
compliance with the instructions of the Chief of 
Topographical Engineers. His party on this oc- 
easion consisted of thirty-nine men, including 
several who were in the former expedition. Mr. 
Preuss again accompanied him as topographical 
assistant. Thomas Fitzpatrick was employed 
as guide. A free young colored man of Wash- 
ington city volunteered to go with the party and 
manfully performed his part. Two Delaware 
Indians, an old man and his son, went out as 
hunters. The party was armed with carbines 
and took out a 12lb. brass howitzer, managed by 
three men, under the charge of Louis Zindel, a 
Prussian, long a non-commissioned officer of ar- 
tillery in the Prussian service. ‘Twelve earts 


drawn each by two mules carried the camp- 
equipage and provisions and a light-covered 


wagon conveyed the instruments, telescopes, 
barometers, thermometers, &c. The intended 
route was now up, the valley of the Kansas river 
and to the head of the Arkansas and beyond in 
quest of a Pass through the mountains in that 
direction, so that the main object of this explo- 
ration would commence where the former one 
ended—at the South Pass. Proceeding up the 
Kansas they arrived on the 8th of June at the 
head of that river, where it is formed by the con- 
fluence of the Smoky-hill fork and the Republi- 
can, and continued to march along the monoto- 
nous borders of the latter and so by the South 
Fork, St. Vrain’s Fort, Medicine Bow river, and 
Sweet Water to the South Pass, which they 
reached on the 13th of August. This Pass prob- 
ably destined to he of so much importance in fu- 
ture, is twenty miles wide and its elevation Fré- 
mont now found to be 7000 feet above the level 
of the Gulf of Mexico. It is about half-way 
between the Mississippi river and the Pacific 
Ocean. Its latitude is somewhat over 42°, being 
about the same with the city of Boston. Now 
if Mr. Whitney’s grand rail-way project could 
have been cariied into effect, and the road loca- 
ted so far North as this, would it not have en- 
countered great obstacles from frost and snow, 
for a considerable portion of the year, which 
would be entirely avoided by running the road in 





amore Southern latitude, provided a Pass should 
be found somewhere in the vicinity of the Mis- 
souri line ? 

August 21, the party reached the valley of the 
Bear river, the principal tributary of the famous 
Great Salt Lake. According to the rule of 
‘‘omne ignotum pro magnifico,” the trappers and 
travellers of this remote region had invested this 
lake with many superstitious terrors and were 
accustomed to lending a pleasing horror to their 
conversation around the fires at night, by stories 
of a terrible whirlpool on the surface through 
which its waters found their way to the ocean 
by some subterraneous channel. Early in Sep- 
tember, Frémont and his companions beheld the 
great inland Salt Sea, the Dead Sea of the 
West, spread out before them in a sheet ex- 
tending far beyond the reach of vision. Large 
islands, some mountainous, here and there dot- 
ted the expanse of water. On the 9th, Frémont 
with four others embarked on the Great Salt 
Lake, in a precarious India-rubber boat. As 
they proceeded, the water assumed a beautiful 
sea-green color, and the saline spray falling on 
the hands and arms of the voyagers at once en- 
crusted them with salt. Landing on an island, 
they observed a deposite of the larve of insects 
about fifteen feet wide and eight inches deep, 
and the cliffs and rocks were iced with an in- 
crustation of salt. Ascending a rocky peak 
some 800 feet high they obtained a fine pros- 
pect of the Lake enclosed within rugged moun- 
tains. ‘The island proved to be a rocky hill 
about twelve miles in circumference. A mag- 
pie and another larger bird were the only living 
things seen on it. At night after kindling large 
fires, for the purpose of “astonishing the na- 
tives,’ they slept secure, lulled by the roar of 
the ocean-like surf. They returned in the morn- 
ing to the main-land. Five gallons of the Lake 
water, roughly evaporated over the fire, yielded 
fourteen pints of fine salt. Leaving the vicinity 
of the Salt Lake, Frémont proceeded to Fort 
Hall, a trading post, distant from the frontier of 
Missouri via. Fort Laramie, and the South Pass, 
about 1,300 miles. It is situated in a valley, 
formed by the confluence of Portneuf river with 
Lewis’s fork of the Columbia, which it enters 
about nine miles below the fort. Frémont re- 
commends this as an eligible post of relief for 
emigrants, the country west of it along the Co- 
lumbia being a sort of desert for three hundred 
miles. Passing by the picturesque American 
Falls of Lewis's fork, and the outlet of a subter- 
raneous river through a gloomy volcanic region, 
they were hospitably entertained at Fort Boisé 
on the Lewis’s fork or Snake river, by Mr. Pay- 
ette of the Hudson’s Bay Company. This fort is 
only nominal, it being simply a dwelling house, 
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and the garrison mustering only one Canadian 
engagé. Some days journey beyond this the 
exploring party gained a view of the Grand Rond, 
a beautiful level basin, verdant, fertile, well-wa- 
tered, and encircled by well-wooded mountains. 
The Grand Rond is about 60 miles in cireum- 
ference, and will form a fine country in some fu- 
ture transalpine state. The country-seat will 
be in the centre, and a pleasant ride of ten miles, 
perhaps on a rail-way, will convey the inhabi- 
tants of this new Circleville, to the foot of the 
neighboring mountains, where pic-nie parties 
may refresh themselves by the margin of some 
crystal spring, under the shade of some wide- 
spreading beech. Beyond the Grand Rond and 
in the vicinity of the Blue mountains, spruces, 
larches and balsam-pines of great height were 
observed, some of them 200 feet high with acir- 
cumference of from 12 to 21 feet. The trunks 
of the larches were sometimes 100 feet without 
a limb, while the white spruces were covered 
with branches nearly to the ground. All these 
trees have their branches, particularly the lower 
ones, declining. October 23, Frémont came with- 
in view of the snow-capped summit of Mt. Hood, 
distant 180 miles, and on the same day reached 
the Presbyterian Missionary establishment of Dr. 
Whitman* on the banks of the Walahwalah 
river. The Doctor happened to be absent on a 
visit to the Dalles of the Columbia. At the Nez 
Percé fort, belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, the party gained the first view of the Co- 
lumbia river there about 1,200 yards wide. It 
is formed about 9 miles above the Nez Percé 
post, by the confluence of Lewis’ fork and the 
North fork, which has retained the name of Co- 
lumbia—as being the main stream. The point 
of junction or some place near it will doubtless 
ere long come to be of great commercial impor- 
tance. Batteaux from tide-water ascend to the 
point of junction and then far up the North fork 
or Columbia. The other fork has not yet been 
navigated for commercial purposes. From the 
mouth of the Kansas on the Missouri to this 
point of junction of the Columbia is about 2,000 
miles, the necessary land travel in crossing from 
the United States to the Pacific Ocean. The 
Nez Percé fort is in latitude about 46 degrees 
north. Passing down the line of the Columbia, 


the height of the walls above the water is 25 
feet. When the river is low there is no difficulty 
in the navigation of the Dalles; but when it is high 
they are impassable. The depth of water in the 
Dalles must be enormous, the Columbia being 
suddenly contracted from the width of upwards 
of a mile to such narrow limits. Frémont found 
the water deep and black and curled into many 
small whirlpools and counter-currents, unbroken 
by foam and almost without a ripple. Some 
miles below the Dalles, the Columbia entering 
the lower mountains of the Cascade range, the 
banks are abrupt, rocky bluffs 150 feet high, like 
those of the Hudson, which gradually become 
more mountainous as the river approaches the 
cascades. Frémont with a small party voyaged 
down the river in acanoe. The Cascade range 
of mountains are so called from a series of cas- 
eades by which the Columbia, 45 miles below 
the Dalles, breaks through the mountains, where 
Mt. Hood and St. Helens rear their snowy tops 
on either hand of the passage. Here it was 
found necessary to carry the canoe across a port- 
age of two miles. Here of course a canal will be 
hereafter excavated to circumvent the rapids. 
At Fort Vancouver the officer of the Hudson's 
Bay Company exhibited every courtesy and hos- 
pitality to the American party. Here stores and 
provisions were procured, and a Mackinaw boat 
and canoes manned with Canadian and Indian 
voyageurs for the voyage up the Columbia to the 
Dalles. The barque Columbia lay near Fort 
Vancouver, about to sail for England, only await- 
ing the Express batteaux from the upper waters 
of the North fork, with the overland mail brought 
from Montreal and Hudson Bay via. Lake Win- 
ipec. Re-embarking on the waters of the Co- 
lumbia, Frémont and his party again reached 
the Dalles in about a week. They now com- 
menced the homeward journey by a new route, 
making a wide circuit to the South, and South 
East, and through the great Basin between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. Set- 
ting out on the 25th of November, they reached 
Tlamath Lake, December llth. This lake, how- 
ever, it would seem, is covered with water only 
at the melting of snow on the surrounding moun- 
tains. During the remainder of the year it is 
probably only a verdant savannah through which 


Frémont encamped, Nov. 3rd, within hearing of| winds the river Tlamath. The latitude of this 


the roar of its falls. These are annually sub- 
merged by the back-water from the basin below 


lake is about 43° North. Its diameter is about 
20 miles. It is picturesque and fertile, and the 


forming a great natural lock at this place. The| neighboring mountains being well timbered, is 


Dalles of the Columbia is the name given to the 
stream where it is confined within the walls of a 


indicated as an eligible site for a military post. 
After journeying some days, they discovered a 


chasm, in a sort of trough, the narrowest part of| saline lake which was named Summer Lake, 
which is not more than 58 yards in width, while| and shortly after another of the same size, which 


* Since murdered by the savages. 


was named Lake Abert, in honor of the chief of 
of the topographical bureau. Encamping near 
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another lake on the 25th of December, it was 
named Christmas Lake. Early in January, 1844, 
a hot spring was discovered, several hundred feet 
in circumference, at one extremity of which was 
a space of 15 feet in diameter entirely occupied 
by the boiling water—saline, clear and deep. 
The next remarkable object met with was the 
Pyramid Lake, set like an emerald in the moun- 
tains and deriving its name from a remarkable 
rock emerging from the water, and rising to the 
height of 600 feet. This lake is somewhat less 
than a mile high, being about 700 feet higher 
than the Great Salt Lake, from which it lies 
nearly West, and distant about eight degrees of 
longitude. The Pyramid Lake is nearest to the 
Western rim, as the Great Salt Lake is to the 
Eastern rim of the Basin lying between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada—a 
Basin which for the most part is still, in 1849, a 
terra incognita. The Pyramid Lake is about 35 
miles in length. The streams of the other lakes 
in this region abound with the salmon-trout about 
three feet in length, and Frémont found its flavor 
superior to that of any other fish that he had 
known. The course of the party had been since 
leaving the Summer Lake, along the flank of 
the Sierra Nevada, and the lakes and rivers en- 
countered were the draining of that range. The 
journey of exploration had now been in progress 
for about a year. Early in February, Frémont 
undertook to force a passage across the Sierra 
Nevada, covered with deep snows, and so to 
make his way to the beautiful and luxuriant val- 
ley of the Sacramento which lay on the other 
side. The establishment of Capt. Sutter was 
only about 70 miles distant. ‘To enable them to 
cross, it was found necessary to break a road 
through the snow by beating it down under the 
feet of men and horses. The enterprise was a 
terrible one and to all appearance desperate. 
After passing up some distance the general depth 
of the snow was found to be 5 feet, and in some 
places not less than 20, and the thermometer at 
zero and a little above it. Added to this the 
party suffered extremely from scarcity of pro- 
visions. One dog had been eaten before the 
commencement of the ascent, and after attain- 
ing the height of about a mile and a half another 
little one was prepared for the table, (figuratively 
speaking,) after the Indian culinary method. 
Of that oceasion, says Frémont, “we had to- 
night an extraordinary dinner, pea-soup, mule 
and dog.” February 20th, 1844, the party after 
almost ineredible endurance and labor encamped 
on the summit of the Pass, 1,000 miles by their 
route from the Dalles of the Columbia. This 
Pass is eleven degrees West and four degrees 
South of the South Pass. This range of the 
Sierra Nevada is loftier than the range of the 








Rocky Mountains. On the following morning 
te party enjoyed a sunrise scene, “ which even 
here was unusually glorious and beautiful. Im- 
mediately above the Eastern mountains was re- 
peated a cloud-formed mass of purple ranges, 
bordered with bright yellow gold; the peaks shot 
up into a narrow line of crimson cloud, above 
which the air was filled with a greenish orange, 
and over all was the singular beauty of the blue 
sky.” February 21st, the explorers gained a dis- 
tant prospect of the Sacramento and the Bay of 
F'rancisco—the Chesapeake of the Pacific coast. 
At this time the commissariat of the party was 
simply a mule for each day. Great difficulties 
were encountered in the steep descent. These 
snowy mountains, are covered with magnifi- 
cent forest trees of an enormous size—cedars 
sometimes 130 feet high and 20 feet in cireum- 
ference—the white pine, the hemlock spruce oc- 
casionally 24 feet in circumference—the white 
spruce and the red pine, which last attains a 
height of 140 feet and circumference of some- 
times not less than 30 feet. One cedar was 
found to be 284 feet in circumference four feet 
above the ground. These cedars exceed even 
the famous cedars of Lebanon. Frémont upon 
finding that the chief difficulties of the descent 
had been overcome, with a few companions now 
set out for Captain Sutter's establishment with 
the purpose of bringing back a supply of pro- 
visions for his suffering party. The verdant and 
beautiful valley of the Sacramento presented the 
appearance of Elysium to men just emerging 
from the wintry horrors of the Sierra Nevada, 
“‘when stout men lost their minds from extremity 
of suffering, when horses died, and when mules 
and horses ready to die of starvation were killed 
for food.” Mr. Preuss, a scientific member of 
the expedition, being accidentally separated from 
the company for some days, was near perishing 
by starvation, being forced to subsist on a species 
of wild onion growing in rocky places, and which 
he with difficulty dug up with his knife,—and 
some big ants which he let run on his hand and 
stripped off in his mouth, which he found had an 
agreeable acid taste.—and some very small frogs! 
At length some friendly Indians, who perhaps 
had never before seen a white man, gave him a 
supply of roasted acorns. Passing down along 
the banks of a river that turned out to be the 
Rio de los Americanos, Frémont reached Capt. 
Sutter’s fort at New Helvetia, near where the 
last mentioned river empties into the far-famed 
Sacramento. Hospitably received by Capt. Sut- 
ter, after a night’s rest they started back with 
fresh horses and provision to rejoin the rest of 
the party and supply their wants. On the sec- 
ond day they were met—a forlorn company— 
feeble, emaciated, on foot, and each man leading 
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a horse or mule as feeble and emaciated as him- 
self. Many of their horses had been lost among 
the mountain precipices and with some their 
packs, and with a mule was lost the botanical 
collections made in a journey of 2,000 miles. 
Out of 67 horses and mules with which the pas- 
sage of the mountains was commenced, 33 only 
reached the valley of the Sacramento. A re- 
past of good beef, bread and salmon was the first 
relief from the sufferings of the Sierra. Return- 
ing they encamped at the junction of the Sacra- 
mento and Americanos, March 8th. They were 
here farther distant from the frontier of the Uni- 
ted States than they had been four months be- 
fore, when they started from the Dalles of the 
Columbia—homeward. 

Capt. Sutter, formerly of the French army, 
after passing some time in the United States, re- 
moved in 1838-39 from the Western part of Mis- 
souri and formed the first settlement in the valley 
where he is established. It was not very long 
before he reduced the Indians under his control, 
and made them useful serfs. 

In the absence of timber for fences, he ditched 
his extensive wheat-fields, he built his fort of 
adobe or sun-dried bricks and cultivated a large 
tract of land by means of Indian labor. The 
fort during this visit of Frémont mounted 12 guns 
and was garrisened by 40 Indians in uniform. 
The production of wheat in this region varied 
from 35 to 100 fold. March 24th, Frémont and 
his party resumed their homeward journey with 
a cavalcade of 130 horses and mules, and about 
30 head of cattle, including 5 milch cows. Capt. 
Sutter furnished them also with an Indian boy, a 
vaquero or cattle-driver. Their course was south 
easterly in the direction of the head of the river 
Joaquin. Early in April they reached this river, 
the borders of which abound in elk, antelope, 
and wild horses, while the pools swarm with 
wild-fowl, principally geese. About the middle 
of April the broad and elevated snowy-ridge of 
the Sierra was crossed by Walker’s, an excellent 
pass in latitude about 35° North. 

From the delightful valley of the San Joaquin, 
where nature revels in all her charms, this pass 
transports the traveller, by a sudden transition, 
to a vast desert, a sort of American Zahara, 
‘where wilds immeasurable spread, seem length- 
ening as they go.” ‘The party at this time were 
a curious mosaic of Indians, Americans, French 
and Germans. The number of horses and mules 
were above a hundred, half of them unbroke. 
The line on march extended a quarter of a mile, 
like an oriental caravan ona pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Proceeding in a southerly direction, in a few 
days they struck the Spanish trail, and reversing 
their course, now moved along it directly North, 
having to go six degrees in that course before 


they could reach the latitude in which they pro- 
posed to cross the Rocky Mountains. ‘The In- 
dians along this part of the route are land pi- 
rates, the American Bedouins of the desert, 
their hand against every man’s and every man’s 
hand against them. Frimont observed that in 
expression of countenance they resembled beasts 
of prey, and all their actions were those of mere 
animals. They belong to the race called Dig- 
gers, whose sole occupation is to procure food 
sufficient to support existence. Roasted lizards 
are a favorite dish with these wretches. Bands 
of them followed in the wake of I’rémont’s party, 
as sharks pursue a ship at sea, or as wolves fol- 
low an army to pick up waifs. One of the par- 
ty wandering a short distance, was murdered by 
these Indians. The desert journey ended, upon 
reaching las Vegas, [the fertile plains,} de Santa 
Clara, latitude about 37°, where the annual car- 
avan from California to New Mexico, halts and 
recruits for some weeks. ‘The distance travelled 
through the desert from Walker’s Pass to las Ve- 
gas, was 550 miles, occupying 27 days, in a region 
parched, and desolate, and full of dangers from 
hostile Indian robbers. May 13th, Frémont came 
within sight of the Wah-satch range of moun- 
tains, covered with snow, and forming the South 
East part of the Great Basin. In a few days 
the party diverged from the Spanish trail, after 
having pursued it for 440 miles. Reaching the 
Sevier river, which was found ten or twelve feet 
deep, they forded it by means of boat-like rafts, 
made of bulrushes. ‘The Utah Lake, which is 
fresh water, is connected by a river with the 
Great Salt Lake. The Utah Lake is almost en- 
tirely surrounded by mountains. Its chief tribu- 
taries are the Spanish Fork, and the Timpanogo 
or Rock river. In arriving again at the Utah 
Lake, in May, 1844, Frémont completed a cir- 
cuit of 12 degrees diameter, North and South, 
and ten degrees East and West, since he had 
visited the same sheet of water in September, 
1843. This circuit amounted to 3,500 miles of 
travel, and had occupied eight months. During 
this time the explorers had never once been out 
of sight of snow. The mountains on the Paci- 
fic side of the Continent are higher and more nu- 
merous than those on the Atlantic side, and what 
is extraordinary, the Sierra Nevada, and the 
coast range, althongh so near the coast, are 
much higher than the Rocky Mountains. These 
coast ranges rise in frequent peaks that tower to 
a great height, and some of them are volcanoes 
which vomit flames and smoke amid eternal 
snow. The San Joaquin and the Sacramento 
running in opposite directions and parallel to the 
coast, meet and form the great Bay of San Fran- 





cisco. The Columbia is the only river that breaks 
through all the ranges and opens up by means of 
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its branches a communication with the interior 
of the continent. The value of this great river, 
whether for military or commercial purposes, is 
inestimable. 

The Pacific coast is high and iron-bound, with 
but few bays. The interior is guarded by the 
formidable barriers of the Coast Range and the 
Sierra Nevada, and the access to the interior is 
only by the Columbia and its valley—in some 
parts so narrow as to be easily defended. This 
in Frémont’s opinion, will render Oregon the 
most impregnable country inthe world. Another 
singular feature of this part of the continent, is 
the existence of the Great Basin, about a mile 
higher than the surface of the ocean, and not 
less than four or five hundred miles each way in 
extent, and surrounded by mountains. Of this 
Basin, but little is yet certainly known, but it is 





with pine at the foot of the mountains, a paradise 
for grazing animals. The Indian name for this 
Park, is “ Cow-lodge.” The travellers had for 
some time found themselves again in a region 
abounding with game, and the hunters now and 
then brought in fat buffalocows. June 17th, the 
explorers crossed the summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, through a beautiful pass in latitude about 
41° North. This summit is about a mile and 
three quarters high. They now descended into 
what is called Old Park. Here they were har- 
assed by a war-party of Arapahoes, who did not 
fail to levy the usual “ black mail’ from them. 
Shortly after, Frémont’s party passed within view 





of a battle, in actual progress, between the Utahs 


and Arapahoes—there being about 500 men close- 
ly engaged, and the crack of their rifles distinctly 
‘heard, while warriors on horseback were seen 


supposed to have a system of lakes and rivers of | galloping to and fro, and groups of people gath- 


its own, having no outlet nor any connexion with 
the Columbia or the Colorado. Of this system 


of Lakes, the great Salt Lake is one, which has | 
a tributary, Bear river, four or five hundred miles | 


long. The Great Basin lies principally in Upper 
California. ‘The greater part of the Basin is 
supposed to be desert, but this is only conjecture. 
Much of this vast terra incognita may prove to 
be fertile and picturesque, and for the adventu- 
rous explorer it affords although a hazardous, 
yet a most interesting field. That a full explora- 


tion of this and of all other unknown parts of | 


newly-acquired territory, should be made by the 
United States government, as soon as practica- 
ble, there can be no doubt.* 

Of the inhabitants of the Basin, the Diggers 
are in the lowest stage of humanity. Others of 
the natives more fortunate and less degraded sub- 
sist on fish, found in the lakes and rivers, from 
which they repulse the Diggers. Oregon as far 
as observed by Frémont, appeared inferior to the 


Atlantic States for production of grain. 
many parts produce wheat excellently. As a 
grazing country its promise is very great. Its| 


climate is mild and healthy. 

About the middle of June, Frémont turned up 
the valley of the Platte, and proceeded through 
the New Park, a beautiful circular valley, ninety 
miles in circumference, environed with snowy 
mountains, well watered and verdant, fringed 


* An expedition to the Great Salt Lake, organized by 


Jefferson Barracks on the Ist of June, 1849. The party is 
under command of Capt. Stansbury, assisted by Lieuten- 
ant Gunnison of the Topographical Engineers. The pa- 
pers announce that after an exploration of the Salt Luke, 
and surrounding region, the party will proceed to examine 
a new route thence to the head-waters of the Gila, to unite 
with the present Southern route to California, about Santa 
Fe. The expedition will probably be absent eighteen 
months or two sears. 








ered around the wounded and dead, as they were 
brought from the field of battle. At length ex- 
tricated from the difficulties and dangers of the 
mountains, the way-worn travellers found them- 
selves on the borders of the Arkansas, and by 
the Ist of July arrived at Bent’s Fort, where they 
were saluted with a display of the national flag. 
and a feu de joie from the guns of the fort, and 
at this hospitable post they reposed forsome days. 
In pursuing the journey towards the Missouri 
frontier, by the sudden rise in a river, near which 
they were encamped, all the baggage was cov- 
ered by water, and all the perishable collections 
almost entirely ruined. On the 3lst of July, 
they reached the Missouri river, after an absence 


of fourteen months, during which, notwithstand- 
ing the vicissitudes of climate and weather and 


the exposure, privation and fatigue, which they 
were subjected to, not one case of sickness had 
occurred. Embarking on board a steam-boat, 


‘they reached St. Louis, August 6th, 1844. Since 
Yet, 


the termination of this journey of exploration, 
other explorations, private and national, have 
been made, and a large mass of additional infor- 
mation, relative to the vast new territories of the 
United States, has been collected. Col. Fré- 
mont himself has had opportunities to greatly 
enlarge the stores of his already extensive geo- 
graphical knowledge of New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia, and a digest of it may be found published 
together with the highly interesting and instruc- 


|tive “ Military Narrative” of Lieut. Emory, also 
Col. J. J. Abert of the Topographical Bureau, set out from | of the 


Topographical Engineers. Bryant’s 
‘‘What 1 saw in California,” is a work full of 
valuable information, and his adventures and ob- 
servations are charmingly described. Several 
other works of interest and value have appear- 
ed—and the knowledge of the newly-acquired 
territories is of course much more ample and 





more accurate now than in 1844—but the two 
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explorations made by Fremont in 1842 and in 
1813-1844, must ever be considered the basis of 
all precise and scientific information, relative to 
the countries referred to, and the name of Fré- 
mont is immortalised among the great travellers 
and explorers, and will doubtless survive as long 
as those of the Sierra Nevada, or the Sacra- 
mento. 





LINES, 
Suggested by a Conversation with a Friend. 


I'd have no eaived elaborate stone 
Within some dim-lit stately dome, 
Which crowds infest— 

A grave—a rural grave for me 

Beneath some fragrant hawthorn tree— 
There would [| rest. 


Blithe birds should carol o’er my head, 
Bright dew-drops gem my verdant hed, 
And flow’rets bloom— 

And woodland breezes freshly blow, 
Mingling with the flowers below 
Their soft perfurne. 


Nurt’ring the turf to deeper hue, 

And imaging the sky’s rich blue 

In mirror clear— 

Transparent streams should purl around 
Sweet requiems murmuring o'er the mound 
In their career. 


At morn, when fair, with rays divine, 
Our glorious sun should o’er me shine 
Cheering and bright! 

And each clear night. the paler beam 
Of moon or stars, above me gleam 
With silv’ry light. 


Such be the place of my repose, 
When Death shall end Life’s cares and woes! 


J.M.C. 
ae 











LADY ALICE, OR THE NEW UNA. 


Lady Alice, or the New Una, is written witha 
profound and manifest contempt for the realities 
of life, and for that dramatic theory which re- 
quires in a novel or poem a close adherence to 
human nature as it is, regarding this as the high- 
est result of art. This contempt is not only 
visible in the incidents of the story and the por- 
traitures of its characters, but is openly avowed. 
“The moral of such a tale as this,” says the au- 
thor, “will hardly be comprehended by those 
who have the habit of going to fiction for the 
representations of real life. ‘The departure from 
reality to gain the permanence and beauty of the 
ideal will probably offend them,” (vol. 2, p. 159.) 
And in the preface we are told that it “is half 
an allegory,” by which “the beauty of the soul 
of the heroine” is made to “ shine forth” to great- 
est advantage. 

Before commenting on our author’s story, or 
its moral, we will briefly relate to our readers 
such an outline of that story as will enable them 
to judge more correctly of our criticism. Al- 
though published as ‘a most extraordinary book 
by an American clergyman,” the dramatis per- 
sone are English, and the plot is laid in “ the sea- 
girt isle,” and on the continent—principally, so 
far as the latter is concerned, in the Eternal City. 

The story opens by presenting to us Augustus, 
Lord Beauchamp de Glentworth, and his younger 
brother, Frederick Clifford—two young and ro- 
mantic Romanists, dwelling at Cava in all the 
ardor of brotherly love, and attending mass with all 
the punctuality of penitents on probation. Lord 
Beauchamp is impetuous and impulsive; and 
sighs after some early love, of whom we get no 
hint until the close of the first volume. Mr. 
Frederick, on the other hand, is calm, serene, 
self-relying, with accomplishments which out- 
Crichton Crichton, and a coolness more imper- 
turbable than the gates of Pandemonium—with 
a face which Antinous might envy, and a form 
from competition with which Apollo himself 
might shrink. As to years, this hero was born 
January 17, 1818—(see quotation from Peerage, 
vol. 1, p. 57)—and first figures on the stage of 
action in ‘the year of grace, 1841. He has of 
course attained all his ‘marvellous accom- 
plishments,” as a soldier, sailor—in fact, as 
every thing at the early age of twenty-three, 
and may therefore be well held up to future 
generations of flagging school-boys, as a model 


* Lapy Atice; or, THE New Una. A Novel. In 
Two Volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. S Appleton, 164 Chestnut 
street. 1849. 
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well calculated to stimulate them into indus- 
try and imitation. But though thus calm and 
self-relying—though ‘too serene to feel at all, 
or at least to feel permanently the influence of 
her sex,” (vol. 2, p. 33,) Mr. Clifford’s time was 
at hand, and like most of the lords of creation, no 
matter how cool and diplomatic, he was destined 
to fall a victim to the all-fascinating influences of 
awoman. In a lucky or unlucky hour, as re- 
mains to be seen, he goes on a bathing excur- 
sion—and there contrives to save the life of a 
fair unknown, the very incarnation of English 
beauty and of that sort of piety familiarly known 
in theological circles as ultra High Churchism. 

The lovely Puseyite is of course the New Una, 
the heroine of the tale, and the enchantress of 
the heretofore invincible Mr. Clifford. 

That “education forms the common mind” is 
a popular dogma grown into a truism; but our 
book shows that it exercises a no less influence 
over the uncommon mind. Such was that of 
Lady Alice: for though “she had never disobeyed 
her father or her mother,” yet “ with every body 
else she would, and she did have her own way al- 
ways,” (vol., 1. p. 76,)—thus exhibiting ‘a char- 
acter, not only ardent and susceptible, but reso- 
lute and independent.” This very original char- 
acter was subjected to a course of education 
equally novel, which arose out of the peculiar 
courtship and ante-nuptial arrangements of her 
father and mother, the Duke and Duchess of 
Lennox. 

The Duke was “a Scot, a widower, and a 
Presbyterian.” He had the audacity to fall in 
love with Lady Kate Courtenay, who had “ made 
up her mind on three points’”—to wit: that she 
would marry no one possessed of any of the three 
foregoing qualities. ‘The Duke “ proposed” and 
was “refused in the most charming manner in 
the world.” Shortly afterwards another conver- 
sation was held, in which the Duke’s Presbyteri- 
anism was discussed. He had contrived to obvi- 
ate the other objections. It was in this fashion— 

“ You objeet on principle to marrying a mem- 
ber of the Church of Scotland,” said the Duke 
meditatively, and making his horse walk. 


“Tt depends whether your Grace objects on 
principle to your children being bred members of 





the Established Church of England. If I be- 
came a mother,” continued the young lady with | 
great animation and a glowing cheek, “the re-| 
ligious nurture of my children would be in my | 
eyes a sacred duty that I could never abandon to 
another; and plainly, I could not and would not | 
teach them the tenets of your confession.” 

“Could I hope that you would ever become 
the mother of a child of mine, I would agree, 
dear Kate, to your teaching it any religion you 
liked.” 


The conversation terminated here, but our au- 





thor shrewdly comments upon it as follows: 


‘Tt is self-evident that this conversation deci- 
ded two questions most materially affecting the 
heroine of this tale :—first, whether she should 
exist at all; secondly, how she should be educa- 
ted after she had been brought into the world.” 

Vol. 1, pp. 26, 27, 28. 


In due course of nature, after this conversation 
between the loving Duke and the conscientious 
Lady Kate, the first of these questions was deci- 
ded in the affirmative, by the appearance of the 
Lady Alice on this earthly theatre—and the sec- 
ond was, in due course of story-telling, pretty 
much settled by putting her under the care of the 
Hon. and Rev. Herbert Courtenay—a brother of 
the Duchess, and Rector of St. Walerie—a parish 
in the Duke’s gift, and his favorite residence. 
The Hon. and Rev. gentleman’s opinions or pol- 
ities are no where accurately made known—but 
it requires no great penetration to discover them 
when one peruses the account of the services at 
the church of St. Walerie, with its “six massive 
candlesticks of silver, filled with huge wax can- 
dles, (vol. 1, p. 33,) ever lighted at the hour of 
service’’—or reads the description of the chapel 
at Lennox House, the Duke’s town residence, 
with its “sumptuous sanctuary,” the beau ideal 
of our author’s ecclesiastical architecture— 


“This wanted nothing. Here were the credence 
and piscina, the canopied sedilia, the lofty can- 
delabrum for the Paschal candle—a magnificent 
work in silver gilt. The altar, ascended by four 
steps, was also of white marble, with a carved 
reredos of the same material. In the centre 
compartment of the latter, the mystery of the 
Incarnation was presented in its immortal ty pe— 
the Virgin and her Divine Son. In the side 
compartments were kneeling angels, saints and 
shepherds. 

‘* The altar was dressed asin Catholic chapels 
on the continent; wax lights and flowers; a nar- 
row cloth of snowy linen, with a deep fall of 
costly lace. The crucifix and great candlesticks 
were of gold.”"—Vol. 2, p 39— 


together with numerous other details of fan-tra- 
cery—niches—--decorated canopies—-sculptured 
apostles and painted saints—golden lamps and 
stained glass windows—and a particular account 
of “‘an asperscrium containing holy water’— 
details which are no doubt very interesting to in- 
dividuals of Mr. Courtenay’s persuasion, and 
very appropriate to the private chapel of a Pres- 
byterian. 

Under her uncle’s care the Lady Alice grew 
up to be, in a religious point of view, all that the 
most zealous High Churchman could desire, ab- 
horring Presbyterians and other sectarians on 
the one hand—on the other fully sympathizing, 
nay, freely participating in the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Church of Rome; but disputing its 
jurisdiction over the Anglo-Catholic Ggurch, 
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(vol. 2, p. 184.) She had other tutors too, it 
would seem, for we discover in the development 
of the story, that she speaks at seventeen all the 
languages of modern Europe with perfect purity 
and ease—draws and paints so exquisitely, that 
her pictures exhibited at the Exposition create 
an unheard-of furor—whilst her singing equals 
the choral harmonies of the angels, and her 
waltzing is worthy of Terpsichore herself. But 
whilst thus acquiring those accomplishments sup- 
posed to belong more particularly to the salon, 
the mere outside show of society, she has not 
been neglectful of other attainments peculiar to 
less wealthy and favored females. She is learn- 
ed in the science of the cuisine, in fact so learned 
thateven the all-knowing Frederick Cliffordseeks 
instruction of her on this point, (vol. 2, p. 120,) 
and so ‘deep in the mysteries of embroidery and 
worsted-work,” that the Parisian Mrs. St. Liz, 
is glad to learn of her “how the honey-comb 
stitch is done,” (vol. 2, p. 138.) Butin her pur- 
suit of arts, accomplishments and theology she 
has not overlooked the sciences. She is familiar 
with Sexicava Rugosa, (vol. 2, p. 90,) and has 
her own theory about the Silurian strata and the 
tertiary formations—all this too at seventeen, 
when she is dragged out of the water by Fred- 
erick Clifford and kissed by him on their first 
meeting until she opens her “large, soft, dark 
eyes,” (vol. 1, p. 15, 16,) and makes his acquaint- 
ance. 

A kiss would appear to be a very good way 





of breaking the ice in a love-affair—especially 
where the parties are very romantic and pious; 
for we find our hero and heroine on their next 
meeting Alice-and-Fred-ing one another like old 
friends or acknowledged lovers. Our author 
pertinently inquires—(vol. 1, p. 52)— 


“Who can declare the obligation incurred by 
giving and receiving the slightest caress of love, 
or predict its consequences !””— 


a question which at our advanced stage of life, 
we cannot undertake to answer satisfactorily : 


we think though that in our earlier days, if mem- | 
ory serves us correctly, such things were regarded | 


as tokens of truth and affection on one side, of 
loyalty and devotion on the other. We know 
not how it is with ‘the children of this genera- 
tion.”” We may be considered as laudator tem- 
poris acti, yet with our quondam contemporaries, 
it seems to us that the spirit of chivalry had not 
wholly departed, though its usages were neg- 
lected. Indeed, we knew one youth who could 
obtain no ‘caress of love” from his fair lady, 
but who wrung a reluctant permission to retain 
a handkerchief of which he had accidentally 
gained possession, yet who nevertheless regard- 
ed this with an affection somewhat akin to that 


which he felt for the lady herself. No pilgrim 
ever bent with more devotion over some hallow- 
ed relic, than did he, night and morning, contem- 
plate “the delicate web,” and gather, as he af- 
firmed, new strength for a life of daily struggle 
and arduous mental toil. But be the obligation 
or the consequences what they may, they are as- 
suredly such as neither Mr. Frederick Clifford 
nor Lady Alice Stuart are inclined to shrink from. 
In fact, they seem to court such responsibility, as 
may be readily seen by a reference to the scene 
in Lennox House conservatory, (vol. 2, p. 87)— 
that of the sofa at St. Walerie, (vol. 2, p. 77)— 
or that in Lady Alice's bedroom, (vol. 2, pp. 191, 
192, 193,) at Rome. The * tender submission” 
of the New Una on these occasions is so glow- 
ingly depicted, that we do not wonder at Mr. 
Fred’s running any risk for kisses from those 
ripe lips and pressures from those white arms. 
But we do not anywhere perceive * the conse- 
quences” of these “caresses of love’’ stated : 
they are only indirectly disclosed—and in this 
point of “the moral of his tale,” we frankly 
confess we think our American clergyman has 
failed—inasmuch as he asks a question which he 
does not pertinently answer; a question too, a 
correct response to which might be of great ser- 
vice to his junior readers. 

But whilst thus briefly engaged ‘in giving and 
receiving” these “caresses” in cathedrals and 
ballrooms—for all times and places seem alike to 
our hero and heroine—the course of their true 
love is somewhat broken in upon, and made to 
run less smoothly, by a certain Lord Wessex and 
his proposals for the hand of fair Alice. Hand- 
some, well-dressed, and thorough man of the 
world—backed by the wishes of her deceased 
brother, the late Lord Stratherne, he has pros- 
pects of success. But like the mists of the night 
they disappear before the sun of the all-conquer- 
ing Clifford. Lord Wessex becomes a devil 
through rage, jealousy and disappointment, 


‘and abducts Lady Alice,—abductions are the 


fashion now-a-days in the late novels—just 
as she is on the eve of matrimony. This ab- 
duction is managed in so clumsy a style, (we 
doubt very much whether our author, the 
American clergyman, had ever any thing to 
dowith a like performance,) that we are forced 
to smile at the distresses of a young and beau- 
tiful woman, dressed in sailor boy’s. clothes, 
tossed in an open boat and fed on a biscuit and 
some water for days, her allowance being finally 
reduced for the last two days to water ouly, 
(vol. 2, p. 150.) 

Prior, however, to making these matrimonial 
arrangements which were so rudely interrupted 
by Lord Wessex’s mancuvres, a very grave 





question had been discussed between Clillord 
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and Alice, similar to that considered by the Duke |the Church of Rome within the realms of Queen 
and Duchess, from the latter of whom our hero-| Victoria in a very different light frem what he 


ine seems to have derived an hereditary right to 
some such talk. The conversation took place 
in Lennox House Chapel, in the sumptuous sanc- 
tuary,” in the light of “the golden lamps,” of 
which a description has already been furnished 
our readers. She has just objected to his Ro- 
manism, and the necessity of their marriage be- 
ing celebrated according to the ceremonies of 
that commanion—a point which she cannot con- 
cede, though she frankly admits that the difficulty 
could be got over by adjourning to France, 
where there could be no question of conflict of 
jurisdiction between the Anglican and Roman 
churches. But her scruples of conscience are 


had been in the habit of doing. So after another 
\affectionate embrace or two, he disappeared by 
la back stairs to a very serious consideration of 
this important question. Our readers, who doubt- 
less will charitably take into consideration Clif- 
‘ford’s youth and tantalizing position, and also 
the fact that Alice is a great heiress in her own 
right—a fact which we omitted to mention—will 
not be surprised to find that in the course of 
a few pages, (vol. 2, p. 63,) he writes the Hon. 
and Rev. Mr. Courtenay a letter announcing his 
conversion from the church of Rome to that of 
“ngland; and assigning his reasons, which we 
confess our inability to appreciate. Upon this 


such that she cannot well permit herself to yield | conversion the marriage is agreed upon, and as 


them. Still they may be got over, but another 
difficulty lurks behind. Clifford presses to know 
what that is. 


we before stated, is broken off by Lord Wessex’s 
abduction of the intended bride. 
We here leave our hero and heroine, whose 





present position we beg our readers to bear in 


“*Go on without fear, dear Alice. Forget) mind for a few moments, for the purpose of rela- 


that I am your lover. Forget my sex.’ 

“* You anticipate what I find it hard to express. | 
Yes,’ she continued with great softness of man- | 
ner, and hastily dashing away a tear, ‘I know, | 
of course, dearest Frederick, that to consent to | 


ting an episode which has much to do with the 
story and especially with its moral. It is the 
history of Louise Belmont, Countess of Schén- 
berg. whom our Lennox party meet in the Alps, 


be your wife is to promise to lie, one day, in | and with whom Alice is speedily on the most 


your bosom and become, almost certainly, the 
mother of your children.’ 

‘Beloved Alice !’ 

*“ ‘When Mamma was married,’ pursued Alice, 
‘it was agreed that all her children should be edu- 
cated in the Church of England. A good and 
pious Presbyterian might well consent to that. 
but not a good and pious Romanist. Could 
you consent, / would not that you should be 
placed in so ignominious a position.”—Vol. 2, 


pege 41. 


Clifford here proposes an arrangement similar 
to that which existed between his own parents— 
“a division of the spoils,” or rather offspring ; 
an arrangement which she rejects, and in such 
fashion as to convince him of the hopelessness 
of any attempt to change her resolution on the 
subject. He saw that this 


“was not a case of those ordinary prejudices 
against his religion which he would have com- 
bated. Alice bad none. She herself was sur- 
rounded by all the external signs of his faith. 
She accepted its dogmas apparently nearly as 
himself. She did not consider the doctrine of 
his church as heretical; nor its worship idola- 
trous. ‘The intolerance was wholly his, and was 
the cause that her mind, nurtured in religous | 
sympathy, recoiled from a union with him, and 
not the less because he was personally dear to 
her.” 


In fact he saw pretty clearly that if he wished 
to marry her he must learn to look at the respec- 


confidential terms. It is just after the rejection 
of Lord Wessex, who nevertheless has joined 
their party on their Alpine excursion, and who 
avenges himself by making love to the beautiful 
countess, albeit that she is the wife of another— 
a proceeding which the virtuous Louise contrives 
shall be witnessed by Clarie, Lady Alice’s femme 
de chambre. Next morning Lord Wessex disap- 
pears, and in the evening Louise exposes him to 
Alice, and thereupon relates her history, which 
occupies Book the Fourth, being one eighth of 
the two volumes. 

Miss de Belmont turns out to be the illegiti- 
mate cousin of Lord Beauchamp and Frederick 
Clifford. She is adopted and recognized, how- 
ever, by her father, and put by him to a school, 
at which she becomes acquainted with Lady Au- 
gusta Dudley, sister of our Lord Wessex, and in- 
timately so with Lady Isabel Fitzgerald, also the 
cousin of the Cliffords, and, so far as family ar- 
rangements go, the intended bride of Lord Beau- 
champ. Lady Isabel insists upon Louise pass- 
ing the vacation with her at her mother’s man- 
sion. Here Louise meets the Cliffords. With 
Frederick she has a most curious and Platonic 
flirtation. But Augustus forms an earnest at- 
tachment for her, which we suppose, for we are 
not so told, was reciprocated by her. At least 
charity would lead us to offer the excuse of vio- 
lent passion for her subsequent conduct. Their 
first meeting takes place when Louise has just 





tive jurisdictions of the Church of England and 


passed sixteen. ‘Two years !ater they meet again, 
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and, after a few misunderstandings, the Cliffords, 
father and mother, Papa de Belmont—in fact, 
every body consents to and approves of the 
match, except Lady Devereux, grandmamma of 
Augustus. Papa Belmont thereupon counsels 
delay, but Augustus urges a run-away match, to 
which Louise consents, and they start for Gretna 
Green. “It is a singular sensation—that of elo- 
ping,” says Louise, and we presume she speaks 
the truth. An accident happens— 


«We made the greater part of the distance by 
railway, and, descending too soon from the car- 
riage at the last station, where we were to have 
resumed posting, Augustus fell. A loaded car 
was advancing slowly on the parallel track. He 
was thrown against it, striking his head, and was 
taken up insensible. For a week I never quitted | 
him.”—Vol. 1, p. 183. 


At the end of this time he got better. Her 
father arrived. He was under the impression 
that the accident occurred on their return from | 
Scotland. She does not undeceive him nor | 
Augustus, who entertained a similar idea, his| 





faculties having been somewhat confused by the | 


collision with the rail-ear. De Belmont was. 
obliged to start for the continent unexpectedly, | 


and believing his daughter legally married, put 


off the “religious ceremonies” of being married | 
by a Roman Catholic priest until his return. His) 
stay is greatly and unavoidably prolonged. In 
the mean time things happen which go to show 
that “the caresses of love” are not always with- 
out their “consequences.” We narrate this in 
Louise’s own words. Our readers must not for- 
get, however, that the innocent Alice is her only 
listener. 


“Unhappy girl thatI am! Thus I exclaimed 
when, after a mouth of remorseful solitude, I dis- 
covered that [ was to be a mother. An unmar- 
ried mother! Good heavens! [! Was it possi- 
ble that this could be true of me? Month after 
month | continued alone. Pecuniary embar- 
rassment was added to my distress. My father 
wrote that he was obliged to draw for the full 
amount of his balances; and begged that my 
husband would charge himseif with the expenses 
of the establishment for a few mouths. Should 
I now suunmon Augustus, accept the reparation 
of his hand, and in six mouths give him an heir 
to the honours of the Beauchamps and of his wife’s 
ineffaceable disgrace! Never.”—Vol. 1, p. 185. 


Her servants not precisely understanding her 
desolate position grow refractory. One under- 
takes to rob her. She shoots him, as he is get- 
ting into the window, wounding him seriously 
though not mortally. This has a salutary effect 
in restoring discipline. Shortly after Lady Beau- 
champ, mother to Augustus, arrives. She in- 
quires into matters, finds out the exact state of 


the case, though Louise “would not tell her 
anything,” “treats her exactly as a daughter,” 
“visits her daily,” ‘“‘supplies her with money,” in 
short, “shows her unbounded kindness.” At 
length her child is born, and she makes a resolu- 
tion, so curious in its character, so well support- 
ed by reasons, that we give it in her own words. 


“Partly influenced by my injured affection. 
and partly by a wish to offer an expiation to my 
own self-respect, I made a rash vow to live solely 
for my child, and never while it lived to marry 
even Augustus. Legitimated now it could not 


be, and it never should have any legitimate broth- 


ers to look down upon it with seorn.”’ 


The majority of our readers will, like ourselves, 
probably be at a loss rightly to understand the 
propriety of Mademoiselle de Belmont’s conduct 
in this matter. Perhaps, they may doubt the 
principle as well as the wisdom exhibited in 
the deceit practised on her father, on the man 
who loved her and believed himself her husband, 
on her guiltless, helpless offspring. Perhaps too 
they may find it difficult to reconcile her line of 
conduct with their ideas of female modesty, wo- 
manly affection, and maternal devotion. But 
they must bear in mind that “the moral of this 
tale will be hardly comprehended by those who 
go to fiction for the representations of real life,” 
nor must they forget that the tale itself is “‘a de- 
parture from reality to gain the permanence and 


beauty of the ideal.” But to return to the narra- 


tive: 


“Lady Beauchamp came in. After the first 
‘inquiries she broke to me that her son had ac- 
companied her, and begged to see me. ‘ Does 
he know 2?’ ‘As yet nothing,’ she said. 

“T looked at my infant. To see it embraced 
and acknowledged by its father, to be myself 
consoled and thanked by his kiss—could I deny 
myself this? My resentment was gone. ‘Let 
him come in,’ I said, ‘ but tell him nothing.’ 

‘She went out, and presently I heard his well 
known step in the dressing room. ‘ What, is she 
in her bed room? Is she ill?’ he asked. 

«“'They came in, and he stood by the bedside 
bewildered and pale. Unaccustomed to the dark- 
ened chamber, he could not tell if | were extreme- 
ly ill or not. 

“*Oh, why, Louise, have you concealed from 
me thit you were ill?’ he said in a tremulous 
tone, and kueeling by the bedside. 

“+My illness, Augustus, is but of yesterday, 
though I have carried the cause of it nine months 
in my bosom.’ 

“How he started! A faint ery of the babe, 
awakening, explained my words. His first ex- 
clamation was of joy and tenderness. He kissed 
first me and then his child. Then his counte- 
nance again altered. 

‘«» How cruel you have been! You have ru- 
ined yourself, and me, and your child. How 
have you dared to deceive me thus ?’” 


Vol. 1, p. 189. 
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This sort of conversation is put a stop to on 
the ground of exciting the invalid too much. Au-_ 
gustus urges menshige ; a thing which seems odd 


in a father whose child has been so deeply wrong- | 
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‘they are unmarried and disengaged, and the lady 
assures him that she is purity itself, except her 
indiscretion with him. The response to this as- 
surance is thus told : 


ed. But this book is “a departure from the real | 


to gain the permanence and beauty of the ideal,” 
and the injury seems only to act as a stimulus to 
his ardor, a fillip to his affection. She refuses 
his proposals. The child, with great prudence 
and propriety on its part, dies. ‘The mother is 
removed to Lady Beauchamp’s residence, where 
convalescence proceeds with due rapidity. Mr. 
de Belmont returns from the continent as Count ; 


de Belmont, and the favorite aid-de-camp of the | 
, the name of his dominions not being 


king of 
meutioned. ‘To the capital he takes Louise, 
where the king is introduced to her as Count 
Schénberg. He manifests a strong, though pure 
attachment for her. This gives rise to much 
scandal, the consequence of which is that her 
father is shot in a duel, and she is nominally mar- 
ried to the real Count Schénberg, whose title 
the king assumed, but in reality is only adopted 
by him as his daughter, he being a very old man 





and demeans herself accordingly. Here her story 
to Alice ends, but to complete her history for our 
readers, we will pursue it further. 

Lord Beauchamp and his brother, Mr. Fred-' 
erick Clifford, shortly after the period when the | 
history of the Countess is related to Alice, are 
visiting Venice. 
their time in “gliding voluptuously about in a) 
gondola.” One evening when Beauchamp is 
alone, (vol. 2, pp. 10—22,) a gondolier summons 
him to enter one of these water-coaches and 
speak to a signora. 


that the lady is on the left side. He seats him- 
self beside her. The door is shut, and all is 
darkness. Augustus tries to draw her into con- 
versation. His efforts are fruitless. 
somewhat long and embarrassing silence she 
leans her head upon his shoulder. ‘This assures 
him “that the stranger was really alady. He 
recognized the free masonry of bon-ton in her 
very familiarity. Her head reclined lightly on 
his shoulder, her soft hand was simply resigned 
in his.”—Vol. 2, p. 11. 

We kuow nothing by experience of English 
society, and can not say therefore whether or no, 
such are the tokens which English women give 
by way of proving to strange gentlemen that they 
are ladies. Certainly such has not been our ex- 
perience in American society, whatever may have 
been that of our author, the American clergyman. 
Beauchamp again essays a colloquy, in vain— 
but various embraces take place, during the prog- 
ress of which they discover to each other that 


Of course they pass much of | 


He does so, of course. As| 
the door opens he gets light enough to discover | 


After a) 


‘* Augustus replied to the stranger's assertion 
of her integrity—pity his weakness—by a caress. 
It was first suffered ; then timidly returned ; and 
then the stranger hid her face in his bosom, and 
seemed to weep. This lasted but for a moment. 
She summoned the gondolier hastily. She di- 
rected him to return to the Foscari Palace. She 
did not speak again till they arrived ; but then it 
was to propose a meeting for the following even- 


ing.”—Vol. 2, p. 13. 


Of course he made “the assignation.” Next 
morning Frederick Clifford leaves him to visit 
Lucerne. Next evening he “keeps his assigna- 
tion,” (vol. 2, p. 14,) and off they go in a gon- 
dola again. He finds her figure, particularly her 
shoulders and arms, very beautiful, but her face 
he caunot see. She wears both a black mask 
andaveil. He begs forasight of her physiogno- 
my. She declines, assuring him that she “is 


. called beautiful ;” and on being pressed by him, 
She passes, however, as his wife everywhere, | 


gives him such a description of her face, that he 
is irresistibly reminded of Louise, Countess of 
Schénberg. Donna Maddelena, such is the 
‘name of the fair incognita, inquires into the his- 
tory of his attachment for her. He tells her that 
even at that moment he is still attached to Lou- 
ise. Maddelena replies by sinking into his arms, 
‘and Beauchamp, forgetting Louise, begs that 
“their love may be hallowed by marriage,” (vol. 
2, p. 18. ) She closes with the proposition. He 
‘takes her to his house, sends for her maid, who 
| brings a bridal dress, and for a priest, who brings 
Frederick Clifford. ‘The priest confesses them, 
and whilst the lady is undergoing this moral pur- 
gation, Mr. Frederick subjects his brother to an 
/examination which proves very unsatisfactory. 
He however contrives to see his future sister-in- 
law without her mask, a thing which the bride- 
groom cannot accomplish, and then approves of 
the match. The marriage is solemnized—Au- 
gustus embraces his unknown and masked bridg, 
and they part for years. We know not how long 
a time elapses, but when they next meet it is in 
London. Maddclena and Louise are discovered 
to be one and the same person. Count Schon- 
berg is put to death on the first opportunity—his 
horses run away with him—and the happy pair 
become Lord and Lady Beauchamp. (Vol. 2, 
p- 65.) 

We may also mention as an incident in the 
plot, that Lord Wessex engages himself to Grace 
Clifford. The engagement is broken off by the 
maneuvres of Alice. Frederick Clifford fights a 
duel with Wessex; the weapons are swords, and 
Clifford disarms his antagonist three times; when 
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the combat is terminated by the interference 
the seconds 
about blowing out his brains when he is arrested 
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of; It is a subject on which any doubting mind 
Wessex rushes to his room, and is | might consult both St. Peter, (1 Peter, c. 3, v. 3,) 


‘and St. Paul 


, (1 Timothy, ec. 2, v. 9,) to advan- 


by one Mr. Matson, an illegitimate brother of tage. But Alice determines to keep up her cos- 


Lord Wessex, the quondam steward of the Duke 
of Lennox, and the creature through whose in- 
strumentality the abduction of Lady Alice is ef- 
fected. He afterwards reappears at Rome as 
the Baron Von Schwartzthal. Grace Clifford, 
after her rupture with Lord Wessex, forms an 
engagement with Lord Stratherne, the brother 
of Alice. 

Our readers must now gather up all these char- 
acters—some two years after the abduction—ex- 
cept Lady Alice, and put them down at Rome. 
They must also add Captain and Lady D’Eyn- 
court, the brother-in-law and sister of Alice— 
and finally, they must set the whole party to visi- 
ting all the myriad curiosities of the Eternal City, 
and to Mr. Frederick Clifford’s other occupa- 
tions, they must add on his part a seemingly 
incessant attendance on mass and prayers, 
churches and chapels. At the Exposition a 
St. Cecilia attracts their attention. It is un- 
dergoing criticism. The German artists are as- 
tonished—the French delighted—and the Eng- 
lish charmed. The artist enters. It is Mr. Al- 
fred Fitzalan. He is English of course, though 
“attired in the highest style of French fash- 
ion.” 
buys his picture. When he goes to pay for 
it, he is struck with “the startling identity” of 
young Fitzalan with Alice Stuart. 
much talk together. Clifford has a fit of crying, 
after which they go to luncheon in company, on 
which oceasion, by-the-way, Alice takestoo much 
wine and falls ill inthe street. After dinner they 
proceed to Lady Beauchamp’srooms, where Fitz- 
alan figures extensively, and Grace Clifford, by 
putting * her hand gently on his heart,” discovers 
“a woman’s agitated and overflowing breast,” 


(vol. 2, p. 141,) and Mr. Fitzalan and Lady Alice | 


are known to her asone andthe same. A prom- 
ise of secresy is exacted from Grace, and there- 
upon Alice contrives a visit to Miss Clifford’s 
apartment and there tells her story, which con- 
sists merely in a series of improbabilities not 
worth relating here. Grace and she discuss the 
propriety of her keeping the oath of conceal- 
ment which has been extorted from her by Mat- 
son and Wessex. On that score Alice is easy. 
But she says— 


“What troubles me most is, that for man or 
woman to wear the garb appropriated by custom 
to the other sex seems to me expressly forbidden 
by scripture. It is a dreadful thing for me to 
violate such a law. I ask myself, day by day, 
if the promise by which I engaged to do it, was 
not void in itself.”—Vol. 2, p. 153. 


Clifford makes his acquaintance and | 


They have | 


‘tume. We rather think she has a latent liking 


‘for “the ample tube of the fancy trowsers,” 

and the “brilliant, coral-studded linen swell- 
‘ing gently over the bust,” (vol. 2, p. 130.) Clif- 
ford, over whom as over all the rest of the party, 
except Grace, a most unaccountable stupidity or 
blindness seems to have come to prevent their 
recognition of Alice, takes rooms next to Fitz- 
alan, and lives on terms of almost hourly intima- 
ey with this ‘ bi-sexual,” individual. 

It is needless to dwell on the details of their resi- 
dence at Rome. We shall hasten to the denoue- 
ment. Fitzalan, Wessex and the Baron or Matson, 
find that the secretof herdisgrace can nolonger be 
kept. Itis necessary togetrid of him. Sohe (or 
she) appears at the Carnival as Miss Fitzalan. One 
thing occurs in reference to this which on the score 
of morals we do not “‘readily comprehend.” Fitz- 
alan tells Clifford that he has “ lost all his friends, 
father, mother, sisters and brothers,” (vol. 2, p. 
115,) and subsequently confesses to him, (vol. 2, 
p- 165,) that this is untrue, the falsehood attract- 
ing no attention from him, and then this sister is 
introduced on the stage. Fitzalan is then meta- 
maphosed into the Princess Alexina Galitzin, and 
as such, has quite a career of ambition and splen- 
‘dor sketched out for her future. As Fitzalan, 
however, he (or she) reappears and takes a 
seat in the vettura of next morning for Naples, 
and is to have a parting interview with Clifford. 
Much to his regret he does not on his return to 
his room find the much loved Frederick, but 
looking upon this as another drop of bitterness 
in his cup, he retires quietly to bed. Clifford, 
who had grown tired of waiting for Fitzalan, and 
had walked out on the parapet of the house 
where he had fallen asleep, now “enters the 
chamber,” which seems to him filled “with the 
atmosphere of chastity,” (vol. 2, p. 189.) He 
approaches the bed where “ Fitzalan lay in a 
position of natural slumber"—*“ recognizes the 
countenance of sweet, yet almost death-like, 
repose,”’ ‘the watch, excessively small,” ‘the 
ivory comb, with the bas-relief carving” : still he 
does not believe Fitzalan to be Alice. He throws 
himself on the sofa. His movements disturb her. 
She jumps out of bed, walks across the room for 
a glass of water. He discovers from her night- 
dress that she is beyond doubt a woman: 








“but, at this moment, the brand shot outa bright 
tongue of flame, which revealed both face and 
figure completely. 

«Alice He threw himself at her feet with 
that ery of incredulous joy. 

“ She gave a little shriek, but immediately per- 
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ceiving who it was, faltered his name. Clifford | 


blushed almost as deeply as herself, as he folded 
her in a tender embrace, then drew her towards 
the fire, and gazed, as if he still doubted his own 
senses, at her face so rapidly changing. He kiss- 
ed her forehead, lips, hands, in a state of deliri- 





um. She had too much sensibility herself to ex- 
pect him to be calm at such a moment, but her | 
eyes wandered around for her dressing robe, 
which lay on a chair. He enveloped her with | 
it, without either having spoken, piled the fire | 
with dry faggots from the panier, sat down, and | 
placing her on his knee, folded his arms once | 
more around her form.” 

«Indeed, it was more than human nature was 
capable of, to restrain at such a moment, the ex- 
pression of feelings which their mutual rever- 
ence but rendered more deep. We may take it | 
for a scene of passion as pure as natural. And, 
as her lover calmed, Alice, in her turn, permitted | 
herself to press her lips again and again to his | 
burning forehead, and then she would lay her| 
head fondly on his shoulder and slightly sob.” | 


Vol. 2, p. 192. 


| 


The interview lasts some time. It ends in! 
Clifford’s expressing his determination to marry | 
her in the morning, and refusing in the mean. 
season to trust her out of his sight. Next morn- 
ing he is delirious from the effects of the mala- 
rious fever, contracted by sleeping out the night | 
before in the open air. Of course Alice deter- | 
mines not to leave him. Allisdiscovered. Lord | 
Stratherne calls out Wessex. The Baron acts | 
as Wessex’s second. Stratherne shoots Wes- | 
sex, of course; but Wessex shoots the Baron— | 
killing him on the spot, (vol. 2, p. 203.) Clif- | 
ford is pronounced dying, and has an Eng-| 
lish clergyman to confess him, and give him| 
the Sacrament. He then tells Alice of cer- 
tain herbs, to be found only on the Roman | 
Campagna, which he directs to be gathered | 
and administered to him. This she does—and | 
of course, in spite of the doctors and the fever, | 
he recovers; and we come to the last scene of. 
all in this strange eventful history—the marriage. 
This is done in true Anglo-Catholic style by the 


Rev. and Hon. Herbert Courtenay. 








| 


“ The ceremony, in short, was such as has not | 
been witnessed in England since the early and | 
unspotted period of the sixth Edward, which ex-| 
hibited the purified Church of England as she 
was in the beauty and love of her espousals, be- 
fore an adulterous tampering with the foreign | 
reformation had led her to prevaricate in her fi- | 
delity to her Eternal Bridegroom.”—Vol. 2, p. 
215. 


We are then entertained with an elaborate de- 
scription of “a room in which Clifford at one 
time found himself,” and of what occurred there. 
Of these mysteries, not being members of the 
clerical prefession, we know nothing, and must 





therefore content ourselves with an extract, con- 
cerning the merits of which, having more than 
once visited an upholsterer’s shop, we may be per- 
mitted to say that we know something. 


** But the chief object in the soft light and still- 


|ness of that bridal chamber is the ivory couch, 


classically formed, profusely carved, and half en- 
veloped in clouds of lace. On the counterpane 
of the bed—white satin brilliantly embroidered 
in gold and colors, the work of Clarinelle St. 

iz—reposes the same memento. (a crucifix,) of 
the Divine Sufferings that have purchased and 
sanctified all human bliss, which formerly pro- 
tected the bed of the lonely Fitzalan.” 





As also incidental to the better understanding 
of the “ moral” of this story, we may as well 
mention, that Lord Wessex, at the time of his 
engagement to Grace, was engaged also in a li- 
aison with Isabel, the early friend of Louise de 
Belmont, now the wife of Lord Devereux—a 
species of domestic arrangement which passes 
without rebuke on the part of our “ moral” and 


Reverend author, who however excuses it on the 


ground that Devereux has first * deserted” her, 
(vol. 2, p. 62. 

We have thus endeavored to give a faithful 
outline of this story, which is written to illustrate 
the propriety of departing from the realities of 
life **to obtain the permanence and beauty of the 
ideal,” and to teach “a moral not readily com- 
prehended by ordinary minds.” ‘The book nat- 
urally presents itself in three aspects: as a theo- 
logical work, or exposition of the views held by 
one extreme section of the High Church Epis- 
copalians ; as a moral tale, in which “the beauty 
of the soul of the heroine is made to shine forth” 
with more than ordinary splendor; and as a work 
of art, which abandons the realities of life to de- 
velop by a reproduction of the author’s mind, 
something superior to any representation, how- 
ever accurate, of human nature as it is really ex- 
hibited by the discipline of actual existence. 

Of the book in its theological aspect, we have 
nothing to say. As men and as Christians, we 
might perhaps pause before we rashly condemn- 
ed the Church of Rome,—to whose care we are 
indebted under Gop for the preservation of the 
Bible through so many centuries of mental dark- 
ness and heathen persecution, and so much 
learned and pious exegesis of the sacred wri- 
tings,—because that Church holds itself entitled 
to administer its rites and consolations to its 
children, no matter where sojourning. As men 
and Christians, we might too, perhaps, be cau- 
tious how we adjudged the Protestant sects,—w ho 
have so manfully fought the battle of religious 
belief founded on reason rather than authority,— 
to be beyond the covenanted mercies of God, 
even though their ministers do not officiate by 
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virtue of the Apostolic descent. And as men 
aud Christians, we might possibly be disposed 
to extend the mantle of charity over our Low 
Church brethren, who being within the fold of the 
true branch of the Catholic Church and receiving 
its sacraments at the hands of regularly ordained 
ministers, are nevertheless unenlightened as to 
the right meaning of some of the Rubrics, and 
are still walking in darkness as to the merits of 
Tract number Ninety. But we are neither men 
nor Christians. We are only ultra High Church 
Episcopalians. As such we know our duty. 
Like our author, we condemn the Romanists be- 
cause of their unsoundness on the question of 
Episcopal jurisdiction : we condemn the secta- 
rians, because they have not the Apostolical suc- 
cession; and as for Low Churchmen, wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, scoffers at the Oxford Tracts, 
let them be Anathema Maranatha. Romanists, 
Sectarians, Low Churchmen—we damn them 
all alike with equal unction and expedition.— 
Fiat justitia ! 

As a moral tale, we confess that we are dis- 
posed to use no ordinary language in Speaking 
of this book, coming as it does from the pen 
of one who is professedly engaged in teaching 
the religion of our Blessed Lord. As the work of 
a clergyman, it may and will penetrate into houses 





where it would not otherwise have gone, and be 
perused by those to whom such scenes of vice are | 
strange. When Ernest Maltravers and Alice or | 
the Mysteries were given to the public, men con- | 
demned them because of the probable pernicious 
effects of a tale, in which a deviation from the paths 
of virtue was rewarded by marriage and hono- 
rable position. Here the same thing occurs to 
Louise de Belmont. In Bulwer’s novel, the un- 
fortunate Alice was an orphan, a mere child, 
without education and writhing beneath the ty- 
ranny of a father, who, if we remember rightly, 
perishes by the hands of the law. The name of 
the Creator, except as an imprecation, is unknown 
to her. As such she sins. But her sin brings 
with it the means of education. Her mind is 
unfolded; she learns to know the truth; and with 
that knowledge comes regret, remorse, and years 
of penitence and expiation. Then purified by 
suffering and prayer, she meets again the man of 
her early love, and he, so far as he can, repairs the 
wrong which he had done. But Lady Beau- 
champ’s case is wholly different. She is wealthy 
and highly educated. Augustus is represented as 
being mentally unconscious, when she seeks his 
couch. She then deceives her father, and Lord 
Beauchamp—suffers her child,—but we will no; 
dwell further upon the details of this disgusting, 
and thanks to nature, impossible story. Again, 
Lord Wessex engages himself to Grace Clifford 
at the same time that he is living in adultery with 
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Lady Devereux. Again, for a woman “to wear 
the garb of the other sex’ is a misdemeanor in 
law, punishable by imprisonment in this happy 
land of liberty, where it is regarded by our wise 
men as an offence against morals and decency ; 
yet the beatific Lady Alice. sports trowsers with 
“an ample tube” for two years; and all for the 
sake of testifying her devotion to the true doc- 
trine of Anglo-Catholic jurisdiction. Again, 
Lady Alice, who takes too much wine at the 
dinner table of a hotel, perches herself in her 
night-clothes on her lover’s knees and spends 
much time in kissing his burning forehead, and 
indulging in other tender endearments—the scene 
of action being her own bed-room—her only pro- 
tection being a crucifix lying on her bed; and we 
are told it is an exhibition of “passion as pure as 
natural.” The naturalness of it, we do not ques- 
tion, but of its purity, credit Judeus. Itis unne- 
cessary however to comment further upon the 
moral tendency of this story. To every pure- 
minded woman, to every right-thinking man, to 
every father, husband, brother, it must seem as 
though the Reverend Author, “being thereunto 
instigated by the Devil,” (to use the language of 
criminal indictments, ) had deliberately taxed both 
his memory and his imagination, to produce a 
work which should be as licentious in its details 
as it is infamous in its general principles. To 
compare such a book with the productions of 
Eugene Sue is to do the Frenchman great injus- 
tice. He wrote the Mysteries of Paris for the 
purpose of exposing the atrocities practised un- 
der legal pretences against the poor; and he suc- 
ceeded in attracting general attention to the 
character of the criminal code. He wrote the 
Wandering Jew to exhibit the iniquities of the 
Jesuits; with how much effect, let the newspapers 
answer. Butthisbook, to all appearance, is written 
merely to show that adultery and seduction may 
be practised with impunity—nay, that they tend 
to develop the beauty of one’s soul, provided 
one keeps a crucifix on one’s bed, and recites the 
Compline Psalms of an evening. Against such 
uses of the symbol of salvation and of the Holy 
Scriptures, all honest Catholics and Protestants 
will alike protest. 

Last of all, we must look at the book in an 
artistic point of view, as an illustration of the 
theory that it is necessary to ‘depart from reali- 
ty to gain the permanence and beauty of the 
ideal.” As to this, we presume that no one, 
however infatuated with the theory itself, will 
ever cite this novel as an instance of its correct- 
ness. But for ourselves, we, in part, attribute 
this failure of the author (in a mere literary 
sense) to the theory which he has adopted. Itis 
not that upon which the great masters of art 





have wrought out those immortal works which 
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have been and ever will be the delight and ad- 
miration of mankind. To the earnest, sorrowful 
Dante, Poetry was that 


divine philosophy 
Musical as is Apollo’s lute, 


which every where to the attentive ear discourses 
of Nature and the Divine intelligence* :—with 
the ardent, creative Schiller, ‘true art is not satis- 
fied with ashow of Truth. It rears its edifice on 
Truth itself, on the solid and deep foundations 
of Naturet+”—whilst the serene and thoughtful 
Goethe has thus recorded his ideas of art in ‘the 
golden cadences of poesy”’:— 


As all Natnre’s thousand changes 
But one changeless God proclaim, 
So through Art’s wide kingdom ranges 
One sole meaning still the same. 
This is Truth. eternal Reason, 
Which from Beauty takes its dress, 
And serene through time and season, 
Stands for aye in loveliness.t 


To mention Homer and Shakspeare, is to call 
to mind developments of man and man’s charac- 
ter, which, in their depth, assume at times the 
appearance of revelation. And yet the wondrous 
book of man’s nature is but partially unfolded by 
them. What need to go beyond it? Why not 


pore over its pages? Is there not enough of ten- 


derness, of excitement, of novelty, of tragedy to 
be found there? Now grave, now gay; thought- 
ful and trifling; sublime and sensual; passion- 
ately struggling with life; sadly wrestling with 
doubt; thirsting for knowledge as for hid trea- 
sures, yet thereby only increasing sorrow ; 
vainly endeavoring to elucidate the eternal pro- 
blem of his intellectual existence, the solution 
ever escaping him just as he seems about to 
grasp it; dimly realizing the complicated rela- 
tions of his social existence, the mysterious ac- 
tion of mind upon mind; with passions, desires, 
and feelings that put him on a level with the 
beasts that perish; with hopes, fears and aspira- 
tions that render him but a little lower than an- 
gels; the mysterious link between the spiritual 
intelligences which minister round the throne of 
the Most High, and the creatures which are of 
the earth, earthy: such are some of the traits of 
human nature, and are there not materials enough 
here upon which to exercise the plastic hand of 
Art? 

We will, however, dismiss this book by saying, 


* Filosofia, mi disse, a chi |’attende, 
Nota non pure in una sola parte, 
Come Natura lo suo corso prende 
Dal Divino Intelletto. 
Inferno, Canto xi. 97-100. 
+ Remarks on the use of Chorus in Tragedy. 
t Carlyle’s Translation of Wilhelm Meister. 





that asa theological exposition, it is a slanderous 
caricature of Catholic christianity: as a moral 
treatise, it is licentious and corrupting in the ex- 
treme: as a work of art, professedly upholding a 
theory, it is a wretched failure. The Reverend 
Author and his friends will doubtless meet these 
censures by the assertion that the work has 
created a sensation and procured notoriety for its 
Author. We can only answer, that the same 
thing may be said of Judas Iscariot and a host of 
kindred spirits and their works. 


Lee Town, Va., July, 1849. 





BOYHOOD. 


“Thou hast my better years— 
Thou hast my earlier friends—the good—the kind.” 
Bryant. 


“Tt was but childish ignorance, 
Though now ’tis little joy 

To know I'm farther off from Heaven, 
Than when I was a boy.”— Thomas Hood. 


The bright, bright hours of boyhood !— 
Of:times their memories rise 

Like clouds of a golden and purple bue, 
Over Fancy’s radiant skies. 

The bounding pulse. and the joyous heart, 
The life untouched by pain, 

And the whispered tones of a glorious Hope, 
All rush to mind again. 


The Past! in its fairy realms | live, 

Its garden is filled with flowers, 

And my spirit inhaleth the incense sweet 
That ascends from its roseate bowers. 

As the wanderer lone on the desert sands, 
Looks back to his home with tears, 

So the wanderer lone on the sands of life, 
Hails the light of bis early years. 


I remember my bosom’s first warm thrill, 

As a beautiful form passed by— 

The glossy folds of the waving hair, 

And the light of the beaming eye,— 

And | deemed that woman’s sweet, fuir face, 
In its holy thought did seem 

Like the angel-features that on me shone, 
Each night, in my boyhood’s dream. 


I remember her whose slightest tone, 

Bore with it a magic power, 

Whose warm glance beamed on my folded heart, 
Like the sun on his favorite flower— 

Till the passionate thoughts that slumbered there, 
In a still sleep, deep and long, 

Burst forth, like waves from a woodland shade, 
To beauty and light and song. 


I remember the smile of one who loved, 
Her thoughtless and wayward boy, 





With a love that mocked al] chance or change, 
And which Death could not destroy. 





—_.l lc cl 
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She blessed me thea with a fervent prayer, 
As her cold lips pressed my brow— 
Weary seasons have vanished since— 

I can feel that wild kiss now. 


I remember my boyhood’s early friend— 

Our pledges of earnest faith— 

A faith, whose spotless and golden link, 

Should be bright and true till death— 

Alas! alas! we are distant now, 

Those pledges are little worth— 

I have mourned the wrecks of my fondest hopes, 
I am almost alone on earth, 


I remember my boyhood's visioned gleams 

Of a distant and sinless clime, 

Where the panting soul of an untold bliss, 
Sighed not at the knell of Time. 

Where the seraph-minstrels that wandered by, 
Bore lyres of such sweet tone, 

That the dreamer knew their chords were wooed 
By the airs of Heaven alone. 


I remember my boyhood’s guileless thoughts. 

To the heart’s still depths they gave, 

A purity soft as the light of stars 

On a tranquil fountain’s wave ; 

Purity ! clouds of sin and shame 

Have overshadowed its image bright, 

But the sun wil! burst through this darkness yet— 
It cannot be always night. 


P. H. H. 





THE TABLET OF THE THEBAN CEBES, 
Translated from the Greek. 


BY REV. J. JONES SMYTH, A. M. 


[Cebes was—as the title indicates—a native of Thebes. 
He was a disciple of Socrates. Xenophon in the ‘Memo- 
rabilia,’ B. 1,ch 2, sec. 48, makes honorable mention of him, 
as being one of those distinguished men who by their vir- 
tuous lives and patriotic conduct showed what was the real 
nature and true tendency of the instruction which the great 
Philosopher imparted. Plato has made him one of the 
interlocutors in his Phaedon. 

This is the only production of Cebes which has come 
down to us. He is said to have written two other dia- 
logues. 

The edition from the following translation is made is the 
small Leipzig one of Tauchnitz, 1829. 

The translator has aimed at giving a version as nearly 
literal as the idioms of the two languages will admit, None 
except those who have made the trial, can form any ade- 
quate notion of the difficulty of rendering the condensed 
power of Greek particles and the nice and philosophical 
shades of meaning of Greek compounds into tolerable Eng- 
lish without obscuring or greatly weakening the beauty and 
vigor of the original. Why is not this chaste and beautiful 
little work made to form a part of our School or even Col- 
lege courses? Its brevity, plain and simple style and ele- 
vated moral tone ull recommend it.} 


THE INTERLOCUTORS: A STRANGER AND AN OLD 
MAN. 


1. We happened to -be walking in the place 
sacred to Chronus, in which we saw a great va- 








riety of votive offerings. But in front of the 
temple a certain tablet had been presented, on 
which was some strange painting, containing 
some peculiar mysteries, which we were unable 
to comprehend, or find out what they could mean. 
The painting did not appear to us to be either a 
city or a camp; but there was a circle enclosing 
two other circles, a greater and a less. There 
was a gate to the first circle, close to which a 
large crowd appeared to be standing; within the 
circle a multitude of women was visible; and 
beside the entrance to the outer gate and circle 
an old man was standing, who by his gestures 
seemed to be enjoining something upon those 
that were entering. 

2. After we had for a long time perplexed our- 
selves about the interpretation of this myth, a 
venerable old man standing at our side, said: 
“Strangers! The difficulty which you now ex- 
perience about this painting is nothing unusual, 
for very few of the inhabitants of the place are 
at all acquainted with its allegorical interpreta- 
tion. Indeed the offering itself was not made 
by a citizen of the place; but a stranger who 
came here a long time since,—a man of great 
intelligence and remarkable for his wisdom, and 
who both by precept and example manifested an 
ardent love for a kind of Pythagorean and Par- 
menidean mode of living, consecrated this place, 
and presented this painting to Chronus.” 


Stranger. “Did you ever see or get acquaint- 
ed with this man?” 
Old Man. “Yes. Being ayouth atthe time, 


I was in the habit of gazing at him long with 
admiration, for he used to discourse on a great 
variety of subjects with earnestness and power ; 
and of this allegorical painting I have frequently 
heard him give a full explanation.” 


3. Stranger. ‘Then, U beseech you, if some 
business of importance does not happen to pre- 
vent, to explain it to us, for we have been very 
anxious to learn what in the world it means.” 

Old Man. “With great pleasure, strangers, 
However it is proper that I should first tell you 
that the explanation involves some risk.” 

Stranger. ‘*Of what nature?” 

Old Man. “If you attend to and understand 
what I am about to tell you, ye shal! be both wise 
and happy; but if you do not, then becoming 
foolish, unfortunate, morose and ignorant, a life 
of misery awaits you. This interpretation re- 
sembles the enigma of the Sphinx, which she 
was wont to propose to men, for whoever was 
able to solve it was saved, but he who could not 
was destroyed by the Sphinx. So is it with the 
interpretation of this painting; for Folly is a 
Sphinx to mankind. She proposes as enigmas 
such questions as these, What is good, what bad, 
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and what neither good nor bad in life? Now he 
that does not understand these is destroyed by 
her, not indeed all at once, as he perished who 
was devoured by the Sphinx, but like the man in 
the hands of the torturer, he wastes away gradually 
during the whole of life: but on the other hand, 
whoever does understand these things is saved 
and ‘Folly’ perishes, while he becomes happy and 
blessed all his lifetime. Therefore I beg you to 
listen and take heed.” 

4. Stranger. “Truly, you have excited our 
curiosity very much, if such be the case.”’ 

Old Man. “Such, indeed, is the case.” 

Stranger. ‘You need not on this account de- 
fer the explanation, as we shall attend with all 
diligence, seeing that the consequences are so 
great.” 

The old man thereupon picked up a rod, and 
pointing it towards the picture, said; ‘Do you 
see this circle ?” 

Stranger. ‘ Yes.” 

Old Man. “You must first know that this 
place is called ‘ Life.’ That large crowd stand- 
ing near the gateway are they who are about to 
enter upon life. The old man, whom you see 
standing above, with a map in one hand, and 
pointing apparently at something with the other, 
is called the *‘ Tutelary Deity’ or ‘Genius,’ (De- 
mon.) He is giving directions to those that are 
entering as to what they must do when they com- 
mence life, and pointing out to them the path in 
which they must walk if they would be safe in 
life.” 

5. Stranger. ‘What is the way in which he 
bids them walk, or how are they to act?” 

Old Man. “Do you see close to the gate, a 
seat placed at the spot where the crowd is enter- 
ing; upon it is seated a woman of studied ele- 
gance of demeanor, and fascinating appearance, 
with a cup in her hand?” 

Stranger. “I see her. Who is she?” 

Old Man. “Her name is ‘Deceit,’ for she 
misleads all men.” 

Stranger. ‘“*How? What does she do?” 

Old Man. “She drugs with her influence all 
who enter life.” 

Stranger. ‘ Whatdoes she make them drink?” 

Old Man. “*Error’ and ‘Ignorance.’” 

Stranger. ‘What then?” 

Old Man. “As soon as they imbibe these, 
they enter life.” 

Stranger. “Do all drink this ‘Error?’” 

Old Man. “All: some, however, take larger, 
and some smaller draughts. Again, do you see 
within the gate a number of women; they are 
associates, but differ in their forms and appear- 
ance!” 

Stranger. 

Old Man. 


*“T observe them.” 
“These are called ‘ Sentiments’ 





or ‘Opinions,’ ‘ Desires’ and ‘ Pleasures.’ As 
soon as the crowd enters, these women seize 
upon and embrace every individual, and then 
lead them off.” 

Stranger. ‘*Where do they take them ?” 

Old Man. “Some to safety, and others to 
ruin, through the agency of ‘ Deceit.’” 

Stranger. ‘ Alas! what a pernicious draught 
that was which you mentioned !” 

Old Man. ‘And yet these all profess to be 
guides to the highest good,—to happiness and 
prosperity. But they who through ignorance 
and error have tasted of the cup of ‘ Deceit,’ can 
never find what the true path in life is, but wan- 
der about at random; just as you see how those 
who have entered before these, are roaming about 
wherever chance may take them.” 

7. Stranger. “I see them. Who is that wo- 
man standing upon a round stone; she seems to 
be both blind and crazy?” 

Old Man. “Her name is ‘ Fortune.’ 
not only blind and crazy, but deaf also.” 

Stranger. ‘ What does she do?” 

Old Man. “Go about in all directions, take 
from some all that they possess and give it to 
others; she then straightway deprives the latter 
of the gifts which she had just presented to them, 
and distributes them to others without any judg- 
ment or stability of purpose. Her natural dispo- 
sition is therefore admirably pourtrayed in the 
manner of her representation.” 

Stranger. ‘ What manner?” 

Old Man. “As standing upon a round 


She is 


stone.” 


Stranger. ‘ What does that represent ?” 

Old Man. “That there is neither safety nor 
stability in her gifts. For great and terrible dis- 
asters befal those who put any confidence in 
her.” 

8. Stranger. ‘ What does that great throng 
of people that surround her want? and what are 
their names?” 

Old Man. 


“They are called ‘ The Thought- 
less;’ and each of them is begging for the things 
which she is scattering about.” 


Stranger. ‘ Why then this difference in their 
appearance, some seem to be filled with joy, 
while others, all despondent, stand wringing their 
hands?” 

Old Man. ‘Those who appear rejoicing and 
laughing are they who have received some favor 
from ‘Fortune :’ by them she is called ‘Good 
Fortune.’ Those who are represented as weep- 
ing and wringing their hands are they from whom 
she has taken the gifts previously bestowed: 
these, on the contrary, call her ‘ Bad Fortune.’” 

Stranger. ‘* What are these gifts that cause 
so much joy in those who receive them, and so 
much grief in those who do not ?” 
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Old Man. “Such as many men consider to 
be blessings.” 

Stranger. ‘Pray, what are they?” 

Old Man. “ Wealth evidently, and fame, 
rank, children, power and sovereignty, and such 
like.” 

Stranger. ‘ And are these not blessings ?” 

Old Man. “ We will investigate that by and 
bye. Let us now go on with the explanation of 
the picture.” 

Stranger. ‘ Very well, be it so.” 

9. Old Man. ‘“ When you have passed this 
gate, do you see another circle farther up, and 
outside of it some women standing, gaudily ar- 
rayed, like women of pleasure?” 

Stranger. “ Yes.” 

Old Man. “These are called ‘Intemperance,’ 
‘Profligacy,’ ‘ Covetousness’ and ‘ Flattery.’ ” 

Stranger. ‘“ Why are they standing there ?” 

Old Man. “ Watching for those who get any 
thing from ‘ Fortune.” 

Stranger. ** What then do they do?” 

Old Man. “They rush up to and embrace 
them, ply them with flattery and importune them 
tu stay with them, saying that they will lead a 
pleasant and easy life, free from toil and hard- 
ship. But if any one is prevailed upon by them 
to enter upon a life of voluptuousness, he finds 
it to be pleasant and agreeable for a time, until 
the excitement wears off, and no longer. When 
sober reason revives, he then finds that he was 
not using and enjoying pleasure, but that she was 
devouring and wantonly ruining him. And just 
as soon as he has squandered all that he got from 
‘Fortune,’ he is forced to become a slave to these 
women, to bear every insult with patience, to sub- 
mit to vice and degradation, and for their sakes 
to perpetrate any villainy, as theft, sacrilege, per- 
jury, treachery, robbery, &c. And when all is 
done, they then hand their victims over to ‘ Pun- 
ishment.’ ” 

10. Stranger. ‘“ What kind of person is she ?” 

Old Man. “Do you see a little behind the 
other women a small door-way and a narrow 
dark spet, where some miserable, filthy, ragged 
looking women appear to be congregated ?” 

Stranger. ‘ Yes, distinctly.” 

Old Man. “Of these, the one with the whip 
in her hand is called * Punishment;’ the one with 
her head sunk on her lap, is ‘ Grief ;” and the one 
tearing her hair is ‘ Anguish.’ ” 

Stranger. ‘ Aud who is that ill-looking, lean, 
naked man standing near them, and at his side 
a miserable meagre woman that resembles 
him?” 

Old Man. “ His name is ‘ Lamentation,’ and 
the woman, who is his sister, is called * Despair.’ 
The man is handed over to these, and lives with 


off to the abode of ‘ Wretchedness,’ there he lin- 
gers out the remainder of his life in all kinds of 
misery, unless ‘Repentance’ should kindly put 
herself in his way.” 

11. Stranger. “ What would be the result if 
‘Repentance’ should meet him ?” 

Old Man. “She rescues him from his mise- 
ries, and p'aces at his side another ‘ Opinion’ and 
another ‘ Desire.’ The one leading him to ‘ True 
Science,’ and the other, at the same time, inviting 
him to ‘ False Science.’ ” 

Stranger. ‘Then what takes place ?” 

Old Man. “If he should attach himself to 
this ‘Opinion,’ she will bring him to ‘True 
Science ;’ having been purified by her, he is sav- 
ed, and becomes happy and prosperous in life. 
But if he reject her, he is again involved in all the 
mazes of ‘ False Sentiments.’ ” 

12. Stranger. “Alas! what a great risk has 
to be run the second time! But this ‘ False 
Science,’ what of her?” 

Old Man. “Do you see that second circle?” 
Stranger. “Very distinctly.” 

Old Man. “ And on the outside of it, near its 
entrance, a woman is standing, who appears to 
be very neat and elegant!” 

Stranger. “ Yes.” 

Old Man. “The thoughtless and unreflecting 
mass of men call her Science. But she is False 
Science. Now, even those who are preserved, 
when they would go on to ‘ True Science,’ call 
here first.” 

Stranger. ‘Why, is there no other road by 
which they could reach the True?” 

Old Man. “ There is.” 

13. Stranger. ‘‘ Who are those men that are 
walking about within the circle?” 

Old Man. “The lovers of ‘False Science,’ 
who, being deceived, fancy they are associating 
with the True.” 

Stranger. ‘* What are they called?” 

Old Man. ‘Poets, Rhetoricians, Dialecticians, 
Arithmeticians, Geometricians, Astrologers, Vol- 
uptuaries, Peripatetics, Critics, and such like.” 

14. Stranger. ‘* Who are these women that 
seem to be running about, they resemble those in 
the first circle, among whom you said were ‘ In- 
temperance’ and her associates ?” 

Uld Man. “They are the same.” 

Stranger. “What! are they admitted here 
also?” 

Old Man. “Yes, indeed, even here, but rare- 
ly, not as they are into the first circle.” 

Stranger. “And are the ‘Opinions’ also ad- 
mitted !” 

Old Man. “Yes, for the draught which ‘ De- 
ceit’ administered still remains in them, so also 
do ‘Ignorance’ and her associate ‘Folly.’ In- 





them in a state of torment. He is next hurried 


deed, neither the ‘ Opinion’ nor her train of evils 
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can be got rid of, until men, renouncing ‘ False | 


17. Old Man. “Do you see, just before that 


Science,’ get into the true path, and drink that | grove, a place which looks very beautiful, mea- 


potent medicine which will purge away the nox- 
ious train. When they have cleared away and 
expelled their previous ills,—Opinions, Igno- 
rance, and all the rest,—then they will be safe. 
But if they remain with ‘False Science,’ not a. 
single evil will be got rid of, for all their learn- 
ing.” 

15. Stranger. ‘‘ What is this path which leads 
to ‘ True Science.’ ” 

Old Man. * Do you see up there, that place, 
which is quite vacant—it looks like a wilder- 
ness ?” 

Stranger. “ Yes.” 

Old Man. “And do you also see a little wic- 
ket, and in front of it a path, not much frequen- 
ted, for very few walk there, as it looks to be 
steep, rough and stony.” 

Stranger. ‘Very clearly.” 

Old Man. “And what seems to be a lofty 
eminence, the ascent to which is very narrow, 
and surrounded on all sides with deep preci- 
pices ?” 


Stranger. * Yes.” 


dow-like, and radiant with a flow of light?” 
Stranger. “ Distinctly.” 
Old Man. ‘And do you observe in the mid- 


dle of the meadow another circle and another 
gateway !” 


Stranger. “Yes. What is the name of this 
place ?” 
Old Man. ‘“'Thehome of the‘ Blessed.’ There 


dwell ‘ Happiness’ and all the ‘ Virtues.’ ” 

Stranger. “Proceed. What a lovely spot 
it is!” 

18. Old Man. “Do you see near the portal a 
very handsome lady, of a grave and dignified 
appearance, she is already past the meridian of 
life, dressed in a plain but elegant robe? She is 
not standing on a round stone, but on a square 
one, firmly fixed in the ground. At her side are 
two other ladies, who appear to be her daugh- 
ters.” 


Stranger. “ They are all very distinct.” 


Old Man. ‘Theonein the middle is ‘Science, 
the others are ‘ Truth’ and ‘ Persuasion.’ ” 


Old Man. “Then that is the way to ‘True — “Why does she stand upon a square 
Science.” et , 

Stranger. ‘It is fearful even to look at!” Old Man. “Asa sign to those that are ap- 

Old Man. “Again, do you see high up on the | proaching of the safety and firmness of the road, 


eminence a large, lofty rock, rough and steep all 
round ?” 

Stranger. “TI see it.” 

16. Old Man. ‘*Do you see two women 
standing upon the rock, graceful and elegant 


in person, and earnestly stretching forth their 
hands ?” 


Stranger. “I see them. What are their 
names ?”’ 

Old Man. “ One is called ‘ Firmness’ and the 
other ‘ Perseverance.’ They are sisters.”’ 

Stranger. ‘Why do they stretch forth their 
hands so earnestly ?” 

Old Man. *'To encourage those who have 


arrived at the place to keep up their spirit and 


to persevere a little while longer, and they will 
soon come to a pleasant path.” 

Stranger. ‘ And after they have come to the 
rock, how do they ascend, for I see no way that 
leads up to it?” 

Old Man. ‘The women come down anddraw 
them up, and tell them to rest awhile. After a 
little they impart to them ‘ Vigour’ and * Confi- 
dence,’ and promise to bring them to ‘ True 
Science.’ They then show them the road, how 
beautiful and level and easy it is, and free from 
every thing that would injure them, as you per- 
ceive.” 


and an emblem of the stability of the gifts which 
are conferred there.” 


Stranger. ‘* What does she bestow ?” 

Old Man. ‘** Confidence,’ and ‘ Fearless- 
ness.’ ”’ 

Stranger. ‘* Whence do they arise ?” 

Old Man. “¥Fromthe assurance of not having 


to endure any great evil in life.” 

19. Stranger. ‘Oh, what lovely gifts! But 
why does she stand on the outside of the cir- 
cle?” 

Old Man. “That she may kindly receive 
those that come, and administer to them her pu- 
rifying medicine. Afterwards, as soon as they 
are thoroughly cleansed, she introduces them to 
the virtues within.” 


Stranger. ‘How so. I do not exactly com- 
prehend you.” 
Old Man. “You will easily do so; for in- 


stance, if a man happened to be seriously indis- 
posed, and calling in a physician, he would re- 
move the cause of the disease by cathartics, so 
that he might restore him to convalescence and 
health; but if he refuse to conform to the course 
prescribed, then the physician very justly giving 
him up, he is carried off by the disease.” 

Stranger. “I understand that.” 

Old Man. “In like manner, when any one 
comes to ‘Science,’ she receives him very kindly, 





Stranger. “Yes; it is perfectly evident.” 


and administers her medicine, for the purpose of 
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purging away and carrying off all the noxious 
qualities which adhered to him at his arrival.” 

Stranger. “Pray, what are these?” 

Old Man. “The ‘Ignorance’ and ‘Error,’ 
which he imbibed from ‘Deceit;’ also ‘ Arro- 
gance,’ ‘Lust,’ ‘Intemperance,’ ‘ Anger,’ ‘ Ava- 
rice,’ &e., with which he was filled in the first 
circle.” 

20. Stranger. 
she send him?” 


“When purified, where does 


Old Man. “Within, to ‘Knowledge’ and the 
other ‘ Virtues.’ ” 

Stranger. ‘* What virtues ?” 

Old Man. “Do you not see within the en- 


trance a company of women, who seem to be 
handsome and elegant in appearance; they are 
also dressed with plainness and simplicity, and 
are totally free from that affectation and vanity 
which characterized the other women we saw?” 


Stranger. ‘I see them. What are their 
names ?” 
Old Man. “The first is called ‘Knowledge,’ 


and the others—who are her sisters—are named 
‘Fortitude,’ ‘Justice,’ ‘Integrity,’ ‘ Temperance,’ 
‘Decency,’ ‘ Liberty,’ ‘Self-control,’ and ‘Meek- 
ness.’ ”” 

Stranger. ‘ Oh, most lovely society! How I 
hope and desire to join you!’ 

Old Man. ‘If youunderstand and habitually 
practise what you hear, you may.” 

Stranger. ‘*We will assuredly do all in our 
power.” 

Old Man. “Then you will be kept safe.” 

21. Stranger. ‘When these women get him, 
where do they take him to?” 

Old Man. ‘To their mother.” 

Stranger. ‘ Who is she ?”’ 


Old Man. ‘ Happiness.” 
Stranger. ‘Tell us about her.” 
Old Man. ‘Do you see the path which leads 


to that high hill—the acropolis of all the cir- 


cles?” 
Stranger. ‘I see it.” 
Old Man. Again, do you observe a certain 


dignified and graceful lady at the main entrance, 
seated on an elevated throne, richly but not gau- 
dily dressed ; with her head encircled by achap- 


let of fresh, rare and beautiful flowers? 
Stranger. “ Very distinctly.” 
Old Man. “ That is ‘Happiness.’” 


22. Stranger. “When the individual has come 


to her, what does she do ?” 


Old Man. “She, with the assistance of all 
the virtues, crowns him as if he had been victo- 


rious in some hard-fought contests.” 
Stranger. ‘What foes has he subdued ?” 
Old Man. 


“ The fiercest, even those terrible 
monsters which ere while sought to destroy and 
torture and euslave him ; yea, he has gained such 


a mastery over himself, that these are now his 
slaves, as he once was theirs.” 

23. Stranger. ‘What are these monsters you 
talk of? I am anxious to know.” 

Old Man. “First, there are ‘Ignorance’ and 
‘Error ;’ do you not consider them to be mon- 
sters!” 

Stranger. “Yes, and pernicious ones too.” 
Old Man. Then there are ‘Sorrow’ and ‘ An- 
guish ;’ ‘ Arrogance,’ ‘ Avarice’ ‘Intemperance.,’ 
and every other vice. He is now their master, 
and not they his, as formerly.” 

Stranger. ‘O glorious struggle and most glo- 
rious victory! But still you have to tell me, 
what is the influence of that wealth wherewith 
you said he was crowned ?” 

Old Man. “A very happy one, my young 
friend. He that is crowned with that influence, 
becomes blessed and happy. His hopes of fe- 
licity are all in himself and not in others.” 

24. Stranger. ** What a splendid victory is 
this of which you speak! After his coronation, 
what does he do, or where does he walk ?” 

Old Man. “The virtues taking him under 
their guidance, bring him to the place from which 
he first came. They show him how those who 
remain there drag out avicious and miserable ex- 
istence—how, shipwrecked in life’s ocean, they 
roam about or are led off thoroughly overpow- 
ered as if by enemies, some by ‘Intemperance,’ 
some by ‘Pride,’ some by ‘ Avarice,’ others by 
‘vain-glory,’ and others by other vices—how pow- 
erless they are to shake off the fetters with which 
these have bound them, so that they might be 
saved and come to this place; but on the con- 
trary how their whole life is trouble and vexa- 
tion. They explain to him how these sufferings 
have originated in their inability to find the path 
to ‘True Science,’ because they had forgotten 
the directions given by the ‘Guardian Genius?” 

25. Stranger. “Your reply appears to be 
very good. But I am unable to see why the 
‘virtues’ should direct his attention to the place 
which he had before left.” 

Old Man. “Because he never had a thorough 
knowledge or accurate perception of what is done 
there. He had been in a state of doubt and dark- 
ness, supposing good to be evil, and evil good, 
the result of the Ignorance and Error which he 
had imbibed. He therefore had been leading as 
wretched a life as the other inhabitants of the 
place ; but now having acquired the knowledge 
of what is fit and proper, he is enabled to live 
happily himself and to perceive, the evil course 
which they pursue.” 

26. Stranger. “After he has seen all this, 
what still does he do, or where does he go ?” 

Old Man. ‘* Wherever he pleases; for he 
is as safe everywhere, as one would be in the 
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Corycian grotto; and wherever he goes, his life 
is in all things one of unchanging felicity, for 
every body is as glad to receive him, as the sick 
are a physician.” 

Stranger. ‘Is he entirely free also from all 
apprehension of injury from those females whom 
you called monsters ?” 

Old Man. “Entirely. He will never more 
be harassed by ‘ Pain,’ or ‘ Sorrow,’ or ‘ Intem- 
perance,’ or ‘ Avarice.’ or ‘Poverty,’ or any other 
evil; for he is now completely master over and 
superior to all that formerly troubled and vexed 
him. Like men who are bitten by vipers, and 
because they possess an antidote, sustain no in- 
jury from these reptiles, which inflict even deadly 
wounds upon others; so because he carries an 
antidote against them, none of the above evils 
can trouble him.” 

27. Stranger. “Very well explained. Now 
tell me, who are those that appear to be coming 
down from the eminence; some of them having 
crowns on their heads give every indication of 
great gladness; and others, without any, looking 
sorrowful and sad, with their limbs and heads 
wounded and bruised, are beset by some wo- 
men ?” 

Old Man. ‘The crowned ones are those who 
have been saved by ‘Science,’ and are rejoiced 
at having met her. The others without any 
crowns, are either those who having been reject- 
ed by ‘Science,’ are returning, wretched and mis- 
erable; or those who having lost all courage, and 
though they had gone as far as * Perseverance,’ 
yet turned back, and are now wandering about 
they know not where.” 

Stranger. ‘** Who are these women that fol- 
low them?’ 

Old Man. **Sorrow’ and ‘Anguish,’ ‘Des- 
pair,’ ‘Ignorance’ and ‘Infamy.’” 

28. Stranger. ‘You tell me that every evil 
follows them ?” 

Old Man. “Yes, indeed, and that right close- 
ly too. But when these men get the length of 
‘Voluptuousness’ and ‘ Intemperance,’ they at- 
tach no blame to themselves, but forthwith com- 
mence upbraiding ‘Science’ and her disciples, 
saying how wretched, miserable and unhappy 
they are, because they forsake their course of 
life, and lead one of hardships, totally destitute 
of the good things they enjoy.” 

Stranger. ‘What do they call good things?” 

Old Man. “*‘Debauchery’ and * Intemper- 
ance,’—to group them under two leading terms; 
for they consider the indulgence and gratifica- 
tion of the appetite and passions to be the chief 
good—summa bona.” 

29. Stranger. ‘What do you eall those two 
gay and laughing ladies, who are coming thence?” 

Old Man. “*‘Sentiments.’ Having brought 
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to Science those that have been admitted to the 
virtues, they are returning to escort others, and 
to tell them how happy those whom they just 
now introduced have already become.” 

Stranger. “ Are the ‘Sentiments’ themselves 
never admitted to the virtues ?” 

Old Man. “No. Mere opinion is never per- 
mitted to arrive at perfect Knowledge. It is her 
business to hand these people over to Science ; 
and when Science has received them, then the 
Sentiments return to bring up others; thus they 
resemble ships, which after their cargo has been 
discharged, sail back, and are Jaden with some 
other commodities.” 

30. Stranger. ‘ Your explanation appears to 
be a beautiful one. Thereis still one thing, how- 
ever, which you have not made clear, viz: what 
the directions are which the Guardian Genius 
gives to those who enter life.” 

Old Man. He tellsthem to be brave and hope- 
ful. Be you the same, for I will explain all to 
you without any concealment.” 

Stranger. ‘You are very kind.” 

Old Man. “Do you see that blind looking 
woman, standing upon the round stone, who I 
told you before was named ‘Fortune ?’” 

Stranger. “Yes.” 

31. Old Man. “He tells them to place no 
confidence in her, not to believe that any one can 
receive from her a permanent gift, or one that 
he is to consider as permanent, or to look upon 
as his own; for there is nothing to hinder her 
from taking it away, and giving it to others, as 
she is often in the habit of doing. For this rea- 
son he bids them to be perfectly unmoved as it 
regards her gifts, neither to rejoice when she 
gives, nor repine when she takes away; neither 
to slight or to over-value her: because she never 
acts from judgment or reflection, but by random 
and by chance as I told you before. On this ac- 
count the ‘ Genius’ tells them not to be astonish- 
ed at any thing she may happen to do, and not 
to resemble those dishonest bankers, who when 
they receive money on deposit from the people, 
are filled with joy, and look upon it as their own. 
They become indignant when the money is re- 
demanded, and think themselves very badly treat- 
ed, never reflecting that they received the deposit 
on condition of paying it back when demanded 
by the person who had made it. The ‘ Genius’ 
tells them to regard ‘ Fortune’s gifts in the same 
light, and remember it is her very nature totake 
back what she once gave, then immediately to 
bestow larger and richer gifts, and finally to sweep 
off all—not only these, but all previous ones. 
Hence, he bids them to take what she may give, 
and with them in their possession to betake them- 








selves speedily to the firm and solid gift.” 
Stranger. ‘ What is that gift?” 
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Old Man. “'The one which they shall receive 
from ‘ Science,’ if they can reach her in safety.” 

Stranger. ** What is it ?” 

Old Man. “The true knowledge of every 
thing fit and proper, which is a safe, sure, and 
unchangeable gift. To this, he tells them to fly 
quickly. And when they come to those women, 
who I told you before were called ‘ Intemper- 
ance’ and ‘ Voluptuousness,’ he bids them hurry 
past them, and place no confidence in them, but 
to proceed until they come to ‘False Science,’ 
and to tarry awhile with her, and get from her 
what they may want to assist them on their jour- 
ney, and then to go on by the shortest route to 
‘True Science.’ Such are the directions which 
the ‘Guardian Genius’ gives. And whatever un- 
fortunate creature transgresses or disobeys them, 
perishes miserably. (33.) Such is the interpre- 
tation of the myth contained in this painting. If 
you wish to enquire more particularly about any 
portion of it, do not hesitate to do so, for I will 
gladly explain it to you.” | 

Stranger. ‘ You are very kind. Pray, what 
does the ‘Genius’ tell to them get from ‘False 
Science ?” 

Old Man. 

Stranger. 
ful.” 

Old Man. “The Rudiments of learning, and 
as much of other branches of knowledge as may 
serve—to use the language of Plato—as a bridle 
for youth, to keep them from being drawn off to 
other matters.” 

Stranger. ‘Is it necessary for all who would 
reach ‘True Science’ to acquire these ?”’ 

Old Man. “Not absolutely necessary, by any 
means, but highly advantageous. For these 
things do not contribute anything to their becom- 
ing better men.” 

Stranger. ‘Do you say they contribute noth- 
ing towards making them better men ?” 

Old Man. “Notawhit. They can become 
better without them; still they are not useless. 
Thus, for example, although we can, by means 
of an interpreter, understand any thing that is 
said, yet it would he better, if when a confer- 
ence should take place we ourselves had a tol- 
erably accurate knowledge of the language used. 
So there is nothing to prevent a man from be- 
coming better without the aid of these branches 
of learning.” 

34. Stranger. ‘Do those learned men, there- 
fore, possess no advantage over others in the way 
of moral improvement ?”’ 

Old Man. “How can they, when it is evi- 
dent that they are as much deceived as others 
about ‘Good’ and ‘Evil,’ and are still the slaves 
of all manner of vice?’ Indeed the knowledge 
of language, and the mastery of all Science and 


“Any thing that may be useful.” 
‘¢ What has she that would be use- 
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Philosophy cannot prevent a man from being a 
‘Drunkard,’ and a ‘Debauchee,’ or keep him 
from avarice, injustice, treachery, or any act of 
a disordered mind.” 


Stranger. “’Tis true, we see many such 
cases.” 
Old Man. “What superior advantages there- 


fore has education been to them, in the way of 
making them better men ?” 

35. Stranger. “Evidently none, on your 
premises. But why do they spend any time in 
the second circle, just as they are drawing near 
to ‘True Science ?” 

Old Man. “And what good does their delay 
do them? when we can frequently see people 
who pass these learned men and proceed at once 
from ‘Intemperance’ and the other vice we men- 
tioned, in the first circle to the third circle to 
‘True Science.’ Have they, then, any superior 
advantages? Nay, they become either more ob- 
stinate or more unteachable.” 

Stranger. ‘“ Pray, How ?” 

Old Man. “Because if nothing else, these 
second circle men pretend to know that of which 
they are profoundly ignorant. Now as long as 
this is the case, they must necessarily be incapa- 
ble of being roused to the pursuit of True Sci- 
ence. Then, there is another thing, do you not 
see that the ‘Opinions’ of the first circle accom- 
pany them as well as the others? Thus they 
are in no respect better than they, unless ‘ Re- 
pentance’ should come to them and convince 
them that they are not with ‘True,’ but ‘False 
Science,’ by whom they have been deceived ; 
and that living in this manner, they never can 
be safe. And it behooves you, strangers, to 
dwell upon and practice what you have been told 
until these lessons become familiar and habitual 
to you; to this end you must frequently and un- 
ceasingly think upon them, considering all else 
as of secondary importance: but if you do not 
act thus, all you have now heard will be utterly 
worthless.” 

36. Stranger. “We willdoso. But explain 
to us how it is that the things which men re- 
ceive from Fortune are not blessings; such for 
instance as life, health, riches, fame, children, 
success, and the like! or on the contrary, how 
their opposites are not evils? For your lan- 
guage does appear to us to be paradoxical and 
improbable.” 

Old Man. ‘Well then, will you try to give 
me your opinion on the questions which I am 
about to ask ?” 

Stranger. ‘Certainly I will.” 

Old Man. “If a man is leading a life of 
wretchedness and misery, is existence a blessing 
to him ?” 


Stranger. ‘I think not, but rather a curse.” 
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Old Man. “How then can life be a blessing 
in the abstract, if in this case itis a curse?” 

Stranger. “It is a curse to those who live 
badly ; but a blessing to those who live well.” 

Old Man. “Do you tell me, then, that life is 
both a blessing and a curse ?” 

Stranger. ‘1 do.” 

37. Old Man. “Do not make such incredi- 
ble statements ; for it is impossible that the same 
thing can be both bad and good. Thus, a thing 
might be both profitable and injurious, right to 
be chosen and proper to be shunned at the same 
time.” 

Stranger. ‘*Thatisimpossible. Yet, if a life 
of misery is an evil thing to him who leads it, 
how is it that existence is not a curse?” 

Old Man. ‘Is it not obvious that to live and 
to live miserably are not synonymous?” 

Stranger. ‘ Yes, that is evident.” 

Old Man. “<A life of misery therefore is an 
evil, but life itself is not. Because if it were, 
then evil has befallen those who live well and 
happily, inasmuch as life, which according to 
your statement, is an evil, belongs to them.” 

Stranger. ‘Your argument seems to be a 
very good one.” 

38. Old Man. “As therefore existence is the 
portion both of those who live well and of those 
who live badly, it cannot be said to be either a 
blessing or a curse; for as the application of the 
knife or the cautery to the diseased is neither 
healthy nor unhealthy, so is it regarding life.” 

Stranger. ‘1 grant that.” 

Old Man. “Then think; whether would you 
rather live wretchedly or die honorably and 
bravely ?” 

Stranger. ‘Die honorably by all means.” 

Old Man. Therefore neither is death an evil, 
since it is often preferred to life.” 

Stranger. “I grant that.” 

Old Man. “The same mode of reasoning 
holds good regarding sickness and health; for it 
is frequently better not to be well, but the oppo- 
site, according to circumstances.” 

Stranger. ‘‘ Your reasoning is good.” 

39. Old Man. Let us go on now and exam- 
ine the subject of wealth. It is easy to see—for 
the instances are numerous—a man in the pos- 
session of riches, living in misery and affliction.” 

Stranger. ‘Yes, truly many a one.” 

Old Man. “Then wealth contributes nothing 
to a good and happy life ?” 

Stranger. ‘So it appears; for these men are 
worthless.” 

Old Man. “It is not money, therefore, that 
makes a man good, but Learning or Science.” 

“ Stranger. “ Yes, according to your reason- 
ing.” 


consist, if it does not assist its possessor to be- 
come a better man?” 

Stranger. ‘I don’t know.” 

Old Man. “So then it would better for some 
men not to be rich, since they do not know how 
to use their wealth.” 

Stranger. ‘ That is my opinion.” 

Old Man. ‘ How therefore can any one come 
to the conclusion that the very thing which itis fre- 
quently better not to possess, is a blessing ?” 
Stranger. ‘They are wrong altogether.” 
Old Man. ‘If therefore aman has knowledge 
enough to enable him to make a proper and pru- 
dent use of money, he can live well; but without 
this, he will live badly.” 

Stranger. ‘ Your whole reasoning seems to 

be very true.” 
40. Old Man. “Inshort,the honoring of these 
things as blessings, or the despising and degrad- 
ing of them as evils, is the cause of trouble and 
injury to men; when they are honored, and 
thought to be happy solely on their account, 
they, as a matter of course, do anything, even 
the most unrighteous act, for the sake of obtain- 
ing them. All this results from their ignorance 
of what is good, for they do not know that good 
never proceeds from evil: but it is easy to see 
many men who have acquired their wealth by 
vicious and disgraceful acts, such as treachery, 
robbery, murder, slander, fraud, and other many 
and horrible deeds.” 

Stranger. ‘This is very obvious.” 

41. Old Man. “If, therefore, good never can 
proceed from evil, as is true; and if wealth does 
proceed from crime ; then it follows as a neces- 
sary consequence that wealth is not a blessing.” 

Stranger. ‘ The conclusion is inevitable from 
your premises.” 

Old Man. “ But neither wisdom nor justice 
can be obtained from wicked works; nor on the 
other hand, do folly and injustice spring from 
good works; nor can they subsist at the same 
time in the same individual. But as to wealth, 
and fame, and success, and the rest, there is no- 
thing to prevent them from being joined in all 
kinds of vice in any one. So, therefore, these 
things are neither blessings nor evils ; but wisdom 
is the only good, and folly the only evil.” 

Stranger. ‘That is sufficient. Your expla- 
nation has been full and satisfactory.” 





EpicraM. 


What better reason can you guess 
Why men are poor, and ladies thinner— 
But thousands now for dinner dress, 





Old Man. ‘‘ Wherein does the good of wealth 


Till nothing’s left to dress for dinner, 
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THE INSTINCT OF IMMORTALITY, 


In the quickening dawn of youth, 
1 wept my destined lot, 

And murmured oft in tones of ruth— 
To die, and be forgot ! 


To perish like the things of earth, 
Pass like the zephyr’s sigh, 

Yet feel within, the thrilling birth, 
Of thoughts that cannot die. 


The patriot’s deed our life blood starts, 
The poet’s cherished name” 

Enshrined within ten thousand hearts— 
That were the bliss of fame. 


Such yearning is to few unknown, 
This instinct of our kind, 

To link in common with our own, 
The universal mind. 


It only soars to reason’s height, 
When fixed beyond the tomb ; 

Where, bathed in streams of fadeless light, 
The heart’s affections bloom. 


There only is immortal fame, 
In blest communion found, 
And there the new, the wondrous name, 
Lives the eternal round. L. 





ROME: PAPAL AND REPUBLICAN. 


Republicans, not less than monarchists, per- 
ceive and recognize a distinction between Rev- 
olution and Rebellion; and Americans estimate 
as fully as Europeans can do, the blessings of 
social order, and are quite as conversant with 
the real grounds of difference between the blind 
fury of a mob, and the righteous revolt of an op- 
pressed people. In order therefore to determine 
what should be the conduct and sentiments of 
Americans, with respect to the present conflict 
between Rome Papal, and Rome Republican, it 
must first be decided whether Pius LX. has been 
expelled from his seat of government by the ma- 
chinations of treason, or by the impulses of pat- 
riotism. 

But before this question can be determined, it 
is obviously necessary to know by what tenure 
the Pope held his temporal sceptre, from whom 
he derived his power, and to whom he was res- 
ponsible for its exercise. 

In entering upon this inquiry, we shall avoid as 
much as possible all theological discussion, and 
shall confine our remarks within what may be 
called lay limit; believing as we do that all ap- 
peals to prejudices, whether personal or religious, 


The first inquiry that presents itself is this : 
What was the nature of the papal sway at Rome, 
and when and how did it originate ? 
This question fortunately is easily answered— 
History—papal and protestant—pours a flood of 
light upon it; and Machiavelli, and Sismondi, 
Ranke, and Du Pin, are harmonious in the state- 
ment of the most important historical facts. 
It is conceded on all hands that originally the 
Bishop of Rome presided simply as a chureh- 
man over his diocese. Catholics themselves ad- 
mit that his temporal power was an acquisition 
of subsequent times. 
Machiavelli, in his Florentine Histories, gives 
the clearest and most authentic account of the 
temporal power of the Pope. 
“ About the year 578,” he says, ‘‘the Pontiffs of 
Rome began to assume a greater degree of au- 
thority than ever before. The first successors of 
St. Peter had been venerated for the sanctity of 
their lives and the miracles they wrought; and 
their examples gave such credit to the Christian 
religion, that many princes were forced to ac- 
knowledge it to put an end to the distractions 
that reigned throughout the world. The Em- 
peror of Rome having embraced the Christian 
faith, and established his throne at Constantino- 
ple, the Roman empire hastened to its fall, while 
the Church of Rome rapidly extended her do- 
minion. But as all Italy till the invasion of the 
Lombards was subject to the dominion either of the 
Emperors or Kings, the Pontiffs assumed no other 
authority, than reverence for their virtue and learn- 
ing won for them. In civil affairs they were still 
subject to those princes, who made them their min- 
isters, and sometimes put them to death for mal- 
administration. The resolution of Theoderic, 
king of the Goths, to remove the seat of his gov- 
ernment to Ravenna, augmented their influence 
in the affairs of Italy; for as Rome was thereby 
left destitute of a prince, the Romans were obli- 
ged for their own safety to yield obedience to the 
Pope.” —(1 vol. Florentine Histories, p. 32.) 
Sismondi, in his History of the Italian Repub- 
lics, p. 17, gives substantially the same account 
of the origin of the papal sway. ‘ Rome,” he 
says, “had never made part of the monarchy 
of the Lombards. This ancient capital of the 
world, with the territory appertaining to it, had 
since the conquest of Alboin, formed a Duke- 
dom, governed by a Patrician or Greek Duke, 
sent from Constantinople. The Bishop of Rome 
however had much more authority over his flock 
than this foreign magistrate, and when in the 
year 717, an Iconoclast, or breaker of images, 
filled the throne of Constantinople, the popes 
under the pretence of Heresy rejected his authority 
altogether.” 








tend to obscure truth and aid error. 


Such was the origin of the Pope’s authority 
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in the City of Rome: not derived from any le- 
gitimate source, but taking its rise in usurpation. 
Let us now trace it to its full extent, and show 
in what manner his other acquisitions of tempo- 
ral power were obtained. 

The next temporality which fell into the hands 
of the Pope, was the Exarchate of Ravenna, 
and the territories appertaining to it. Machia- 
velli gives the following account of this transac- 
tion. 

“Gregory III. being advanced to the papacy, 
and Adolphus to the throne of the Lombards, 
the latter in violation of the clearest stipulations, 
seized upon Ravenna, and made war upon the 
Pope. Gregory seeing the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople so reduced, by the above-mentioned 
losses, looked for no assistance from that quar- 
ter; and resolving no longer to trust the Lom- 
bards, who had so often broken faith with him, 
he had recourse to Pepin II., king of France. 
Pepin readily promised him assistance, but ex- 
pressed a desire of first seeing him to pay his 
duty to him in person. Gregory set out for 
France, and passed through the quarters of his 
enemies, the Lombards, without any molesta- 
tion,—such was the veneration men felt for reli- 
gion in those times. Gregory arrived in France, 
was honored by that Prince, and sent back to 
Italy with his troops, who beseiged the Lombard 
at Pavia. Astolphus was obliged to accept the 
terms granted him by the French. But Pepin’s 
army had no sooner returned to France than he 
refused to perform his engagement. The Pope 
made a second application to Pepin, who sent 
another army into Italy, overcame the Lombards, 
took Ravenna, and in opposition to the will of the 
Greek emperor, gave it to the Pope, with all the 
territories appertaining to the Exarchate, and 
the country of Urbino and Marea. No more ex- 
archs were sent from Constantinople to Raven- 
na, which was afterwards governed by the will 
of the Pope.”—(Flo. Hist., p. 34.) 

Thus, we perceive that the second territorial 
acquisition of His Holiness, like the first, was 
based upon usurpation—only with this difference, 
that this title was strengthened by two additional 
links—C onquest of the people themselves, and 
Donation from a barbarian king, who had no 
right to bestow. 

Charlemagne, the son of Pepin—‘“ the great- 
est man that Barbarism ever produced,”’—says 
Sismondi,—confirmed these grants and added 
others to the dominion of the Pope; but by far 
the largest portion of the papal territory was 
conferred upon the Church, by the last will and 
testament of the Countess Matilda. 

Machiavelli is very brief in his account of this 
affair. Being a staunch Catholic, he may have 
thought that the less he said about it the better. 








At page 42, in his Flo. Hist., he observes :-— 

‘‘ After the death of Urban, Pascal II. was 
made Pontiff, and Henry IV. succeeded to the 
Empire. He went to Rome and feigning friend- 
ship for the Pope, sent him and all his clergy to 
prison ; nor would he set him at liberty, till he 
had conceded to him the right of disposing of all 
the churches of Germany as he pleased. About 
this time, the Countess Matilda died, and left all 
her possessions to the church.” 

And this is the meagre account he has left us 
of this most important affair. It is therefore ne- 
cessary to resort elsewhere to ascertain what 
these territories were—who the Countess was— 
and what right she had to dispose of, by will, a 
territory embracing seventeen thousand square miles 
and two millions of inhabitants. 


In Lardner’s “Outlines of History,” (page 
236,) he informs us of what these states consisted. 

“The Countess Matilda, the great friend of 
Gregory VII., had left the reversion of her large 
possessions to the holy See. These were the 
imperial fiefs of Tuscany, Mantua, and Modena, 
of which she had certainly no right to dispose.” 

The Countess was the wife of Godfrey and 
the daughter of Beatrice, who was the sister of 
the Emperor Henry II. She held what is now 
called the Patrimony of the Church of her unele, 
Henry, as imperial fiefs, and yet at her death was 
induced by Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII.,) 
the most ambitious, arbitrary and powerful of all 
the Roman Pontiffs, to bequeathe to the Church 
what never belonged to her; but which afforded 
a pretext for their usurpation. This was all he 
desired. How well he devised his schemes the 
history of papal rule for eight hundred and sev- 
enty-five years affords the best commentary. 

Since the time of Gregory VII., (1073,) the 
Papacy had made but one or two insignificant 
acquisitions of territory—if we except the exor- 
bitant and ridiculous claim of Alexander VI., 
who, it will be remembered, portioned off the 
wide domain lying between the North and the 
South poles. and West of the Azores, between 
Spain and Portugal. As his Holiness, however, 
never took absolute possession, or received livery 
of seisin, of any of his Western dominions, it is 
hardly worth while to enumerate them as com- 
ing under his sceptre. 

The Romagna, which towards the end of the 
fifteenth century was overrun by Cesar Borgia, 
and erected into a principality, after his flight 
and ruin, was seized upon by Pope Julius, who, 
it will be remembered, sword ia hand, was the 
first to mount the breastworks of Mirandola. 

Paul III. seized on Perugia; and Citta di Cas- 
tello was conquered by Julius II. in 1550. Cle- 
ment VIII. usurped the Duchy of Ferrara in 1595. 
And the Duchy of Urbino was seized in the sev- 
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enteenth century—which was the last territorial 
acquisition in the long series of papal usurpa- 
tions. 

Thus we have before us, the whole Patrimony 
of St. Peter: not one foot of which the Pope 
can claim by any legitimate title. As a tempo- 
ral prince, the Roman Pontiff has always been 
the most despotic in Europe; for as he held his 
whole domain by acts of usurpation, fraud, and 
bloodshed, his subjects have embraced every op- 
portunity to revolt from his government, and he 
has been compelled to practice all the black arts 
of despotism to maintain his sway. 

A writer in the London Quarterly Review for 
January, 1848, speaking of the papal govern- 
ment, uses the following language: “It should 
be borne in mind that the Roman government 
has hitherto been equally despotic in form and 
principle ; that no provincial or municipal assem- 
blies existed to form the nucleus of a great council. 
No national spirit or character pervades the he- 
terogeneous realm—made up of possessions, to 
hardly one of which, anything like a decent title 
can be shown. The donation of Constantine to 
St. Sylvester, though ridiculed by satirists, and 
dropped by the papal jurists, is the only charter 
that ean be adduced for the possession of Rome 
itself, and the Patrimony of St. Peter. The 
Agro Romano, and the Commarea, may be said 
to come within the same category. ‘The remo- 
ter provinces of the church, though claimed in 
right of donations and bequests, were all in fact 
acquired by conquest and usurpation, by the spo- 
liation of princes, and governors, and in direct 
defiance of the known wishes of the people ;— 
for no government was less popular in the mid- 
dle ages than that of the church—none was ex- 
posed to more frequent rebellions, and in these 
repeated struggles, all popular rights were tram- 
pled on by the victors.” 

It need hardly be said that the London Quar- 
terly Review is the most rabid journal in Europe 
in its defence of royalty, and the staunchest advo- 
cate of hereditary rights, and the corruptions 
springing from the Feudal System in the old 
world. A system of arbitrary government, then, 
which finds not a champion, but an assailant, in 
the London Quarterly Review, must indeed be 
rotten. 

But it may be argued with some plausibility, 
that Pope Pius IX., is not responsible for the il- 
legal and disgraceful acts of his predecessors— 
that when he was clothed in the snowy robes and 
crowned with the dazzling tiara,—when he was 
swept along the broad aisles and beneath the 
lofty dome of St. Peter’s to the State Hall of the 
Vatican, that he was then constitutionally in- 
dueted into the office of arbitrary sovereign of 
the Roman people, and was thenceforth impera- 





tor, consensu, urbis et orbis, of the modern Baby- 
lon, and the Patrimony of the Church. 

Now in order to test the validity of this argu- 
ment, it is necessary to inquire into the form and 
mode of his election. For surely no one in these 
times, with his eyes open and his reason sound, 
will question this great political truth, that a gov- 
ernment in order to be rightly founded, must be 
based either on the silent consent, or the expressed 
will of the people over whose destinies it pre- 
sides. The most abject Don Cossack in the 
Czar’s dominions would laugh in the face of the 
Emperor himself, were Nicholas to affirm that 
he ruled by divine right. The world has out- 
grown its swaddling-clothes, and has not yet been 
forced into its straight-jacket. The Roman Pon- 
tiff can exercise no prerogatives of government 
over the states of the Church, consonantly with 
right and justice, unless the people of those states, 
by silent acquiescence or by public approval, ex- 
press their willingness to be subject to his sway. 

We have seen by what gradual and stealthy 
progress, the tiara was extended over the terri- 
tories of the Italian people ; let us now trace the 
course of that same tiara over their rights and 
liberties. 

From the period that Rome was deserted by 
her Emperors, and the seat of Empire changed 
to Byzantium, (which took place in the year 330, 
under the reign of Constantine,) down to the 
year 800, she was successively conquered by bar- 
barians from almost every quarter of the world. 
For nearly five hundred years she was plundered 
and ravaged by hordes of the Heruli, Ostrogoths 
and Lombards ; and during the same period she 
never once exercised the right of choosing her 
own ruler. It seemed as if 


“ Fate would rigidly her dues regain,” 


by allowing every people and tribe on whose 
neck her yoke had been once securely rivetted, 
now to oppress her with the same bondage. 

In the eighth century, however, as we have 
already seen, a happy combination of cireum- 
stances enabled the pope, who had become a 
temporal prince, to assume something like inde- 
pendence, both of the barbarian and eastern 
emperors. 

Shortly afterwards Rome advanced one step 
further towards nationality, and in the year 800 
again rose triumphant from her long servitude, 
and exercised the right of choosing her own sov- 
ereign. Sismondi in his history of the Italian 
Republics, (page 11) thus describes her resurrec- 
tion. 

‘For more than twenty years the Popes or 
Bishops of Rome had been in the habit of op- 
posing the kings of France to the monarchs 
of Lombardy who were odious to them, first 
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as pagans and afterwards as heretics. Chief 
of the clergy of the ancient capital, where 
the power of the Emperors of Constantino- 
ple had been nominally established but never 
felt, they confounded their pretensions with those 
of the Empire, and the Lombards having re- 
cently conquered the exarchate of Ravenna and 
the Pentapolis, they demanded that these prov- 
inces should be restored to Rome. The Frank 
kings made themselves the champions of this 
quarrel, which gave them an opportunity of con- 
quering the Lombard monarchy. But Charles, 
the king who accomplished this conquest, and 
who was the greatest man that Barbarism ever 
produced in treating with Rome, in subjugating 
Italy, comprehended all the beauty of a civiliza- 
tion which his predecessors had seen only to 
destroy. He conceived the lofty idea of profit- 
ing by the Barbarian force at his disposal, to put 
himself at the head of the civilization which he 
labored to restore. In concert with Pope Leo 
III, he reéstablished the monarchy of the con- 
quered as a Western Roman Empire. He re- 
ceived from the same pope and from the same 
Roman people, on Christmas day in the year 800, 
the title of Roman Emperor and the name of 
Charlemagne, or Charles the great, which no one 
before him had so well deserved.” * * * “From 
that period Rome became once more the capital 
of the Empire. At Rome the chiefs of the Em- 
pire were henceforth to receive the golden crown 
from the hands of the Pope, after having re- 
ceived the silver one of the kingdom of Germa- 
ny at Aix-la-Chapalle, and the iron crown of 
Lombardy at Milan.” 

Such was Rome at the commeucement of the 
ninth century, restored to her imperial rank, 
victorious over all her enemies, and most of all 
triumphant in having redeemed from barbarism 


and elevated to a throne so brave a warrior and | 


so wise a man as the Emperor Charlemagne. 

According to Lardner (page 187) when the 
Pope first became a temporal prince, his election 
was entirely republican. He says: 

“The Pope exercised at Rome the power pos- 
sessed by the Dukes in the othercities. He was 
chosen by the clergy and the people, and the choice 
confirmed by the Emperor.” 

The first step towards absolute despotism 
which the Roman Pontiff could take was evi- 
dently to throw off the right of confirmation 
which was still vested in the Emperor even after 
the separation of the Eastern and Western Em- 
pires. Accordingly we find that Hildebrand, 
whilst he was Archdeacon of Rome, effected a 
slight change in the election of the Pope. Origi- 
nally the entire clergy were allowed to vote. 

“In the pontificate of Nicholas II.,” says 
Lardner, “ it was established in a synod that the 





Popes were to be chosen by the Cardinal Bish- 
ops, those whose sees were near Rome, and ap- 
proved of by the Cardinal priests and deacons 
(ministers of the parish churches at Rome) and 
the people, and then presented for confirmation 
to the Emperor. Hildebrand, archdeacon of 
Rome, was the author of this plan, the object of 
which was gradually to free the papacy from 
imperial control. On the death of Nicholas he 
had Alexander IT. chosen and consecrated with- 
out waiting for the imperial sanction, and on 
the death of Alexander, he was himself raised to 
the Pontificate, under the title of Gregory VII.” 

How this ambitious and arbitrary Pontiff exer- 
cised his power the world has not yet forgotten— 
for it still feels and suffers from its effects. 

In the language of Sismondi—‘In the uni- 
verse he saw but God, the priest, his sole minis- 
ter, and mankind obedient. Finally concentra- 
ting all the power of the church in the Pope, he 
taught the priests to consider him as an unerring 
being, who became holy by his election—who 
could alone name and depose bishops—assem- 
ble, preside over, and dissolve councils. He 
was, he said, in short, a God upon earth—ab- 
solute master of all princes who were bound to 
kiss his feet, and whom he could depose at will, 
by releasing their subjects from their oaths of 
fidelity. Hildebrand accomplished, at least for 
a time, the immense revolution he had under- 
taken. He compelled Henry V. to do penance 
before him in the open court of Canosa, whilst 
the ground was covered with snow; he obliged 
him to remain three days and three nights in the 
habit of a penitent, barefooted and fasting before 
he would grant him absolution.” 

Having in this manner freed the papacy from 
the confirmation of the Emperors the next step 
of the Pontiff was gradually to deprive the peo- 
ple themselves of all power in the election. 
Before doing this, however, it was thought ad- 
visable first to deprive them of the right of choos- 
ing their Emperors: a right which had been ex- 
ercised ever since the time of Charlemagne. 

We are told by Machiavelli (page 37) that 
‘under the Emperor Otho III. Pope Gregory 
V. was driven out by the Romans, but Otho en- 
tered Italy (just as Francis Joseph is now doing) 
and reinstated him in Rome; and the Pope to 
revenge himself upon the Romans took from 
them the power of nominating emperors and 
vested it in six princes of Germany—three bhish- 
ops, of Munster, Treves and Cologne, and three 
mere temporal princes—of Brandenburg, the 
Palatine and Saxony. This happened in the 
year 1002.” 

There was but one step now wanting to en- 
slave the Roman people as effectually as they had 
been, under the reigns of Nero or Heliogabalus. 
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This was to deprive them of the right of con- 
firming the Popes, after they had been elected 
by the Roman clergy, and this was effected a few 
years afterwards. Machiavelli thus records it: 

‘While the Pontiffs were making all the West 
tremble with their censures they could not keep 
their own subjects from rebellion. Accordingly 
when Nicholas II. was raised to the Pontificate 
like Gregory V. who had taken from the Romans 
the power of choosing their Emperors, he de- 
prived them of their right of confirming the Popes 
and confined their election to the Cardinals. Not 
content with this he entered into a treaty with 
the princes who governed Puglia and Calabria, 
and for reasons to be presently explained, obliged 
all the magistrates, sent by the Romans into 
places under their jurisdiction, to render obedience 
to the Pope, and some be deprived of their 
places.” 


We have now reached that point in the his- 
tory of papal supremacy at Rome where we 
might with confidence lay down the pen, and 
with reason ask, why have not the Roman peo- 
ple the right to escape from a thraldom so de- 
basing as that of papal rule? But there is still 
another depth in their abyss of degradation. 
The Pontiffs not satisfied with rendering them 
subservient to themselves have made them the 
slaves of the whole world. 

Not the priesthood of Rome alone govern 
Rome, but Austria, France, Spain and Portugal 
have each the right to veto one nomination of 
the holy conclave, and by the mouths of their 
ambassadors to decide who shall sit astride the 
necks of Romans, oppress them with tyrannical 
laws and rob them by a burdensome taxation of 
the hard earned fruits of their labors. 

It has been owing entirely to the misconduct 
of the Pontiffs, that these foreigners have more 
privileges in Rome than her own citizens. 


“Thus it will appear,” indignantly exclaims 
Machiavelli, “‘ that all the wars foreigners after- 
wards made upon Italy were caused principally 
by the Roman Pontiffs. Most of the Barbarians 
that poured themselves into the peninsula came 
at their instigation: and what is still more lam- 
entable, is practised in our own times—the 
Popes, first by their ecclesiastical censures, then 
by the union of temporal and spiritual power, 
and lastly by indulgences contrived to excite the 
veneration and terror of mankind: but by mak- 
ing an ill use of that terror and reverence, they 
have entirely lost the one, and lie at the discre- 
tion of the world for the other.” 

It is not the design of this essay to pursue this 
subject any further. Indeed the notoriety of the 
late occurrences at Rome renders it unnecessary. 


ed by the single question, announced at the out- 
set, whence did the Pope derive his power, and 
to whom was he responsible for its exercise ? 
For upon this, at last, must rest the defence of 
the Roman people. That question has now 
been answered, and answered in such a manner 
that Roman Catholics themselves must admit 
the truth of the reply or deny the authority of 
their own historians. 


There have been of late inflammatory appeals 
made to the religious prejudices of a portion of 
our population. They have been told that it 
was a part of their religious duty to succor, in as 
far as their means would permit, the cause of 
the Roman Pontiff and the necessities of the 
first bishops of their church. Many have even 
affirmed that it would be justifiable for them to 
embark in a crusade to restore the Pope to his 
dominions and reérect his throne upon an unwil- 
ling people; and upon the specious ground that 
temporal power is absolutely necessary to main- 
tain his spiritual authority and independence. 


Unfortunately the History of the Church does 
not bear them outin this assertion. On the con- 
trary every good christian, Catholic or Protes- 
tant, must look back to the early ages as the pe- 
riod when christianity was most prosperous and 
pure. Peter held no sceptre, and his successors 
for seven hundred years after him wore no glit- 
tering tiara. Yet was the Roman church per- 
ectly independent, and what is more, it rose in 
glory amid the ruins, and shone in splendor amid 
the gloom of the darkest ages of the world. 


Let Pius IX. accede to the propositions of 
the Roman Republic; let him return to the city 
he desired to free from many of the oppressions 
of his predecessors, and acquiesce in, if he can- 
not lead and direct, the reforms imperatively de- 
manded by the misrule of a thousand years; let 
him cast aside forever the empty sheen of earth’s 
baubles and devote every energy of his nature to 
the purification and regeneration of the Catholic 
world,—and though no imperial purple wrap his 
form and no triple crown adorn his brows, though 
no subject millions look up to him as their prince 
and chief magistrate, and no hungry officials 
fawn upon and flatter him as the source of their 
misused power, still when he shall lie down in 
his last sleep, with the great and the good who 
have gone before him, in the opinions of mil- 
lions who now distrust him, he will rest, 


“ Pure as the holiest in the long array, 
Of hooded, mitred, or tiaraed clay.” 


W. H.R. 





The whole scope of our investigations was bound- 
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THE INCH CAPE BELL. 


This bell was placed by some monks on a dangerous 
coast of Scotland. It was rung by the dashing of the 


waves. 


I. 


The black and sullen heavens looked low, 
The ocean heaved in pain, 

And stark between, swung to and fro 
The strong ship of the Dane. 


“ God bless the monks,” the Captain cried, 
Above the gathering roar, 

“The bell will warn, or we might ride, 
Straight on the Inch-Cape shore.” 


Ill. 


“* God bless the monks,” the seamen ten, 
Cried out in voice of vheer, 

‘*No Jonah here—we are true men— 
What then have we to fear! 


IV. 


“ The bell will warn, no Jonah here,” 
A trembling greybeard cried, 

** No Jonah here, why should we fear”— 
A groan his lips belied— 


Vv. 


Thus spake the only passenger, 
A man of giant mould, 

A gaunt and grim old Hollander, 
Embarked with hoards of gold. 


Vi. 


“ What aileth thee, thou poor old man?” 
The youngest seaman said, 

“ Come, keep good cheer, for while I can, 
I'll shield thine aged head. 


Vil. 


“ And helinsman, list the Inch-Cape bell, 
For though | fear not fate, 

Far in our native woody dell, 
My orphan sisters wait. 


Vill. 


“ The heavens are black, the sea is white, 
And loud the billows roar, 

The storm is raging at its height— 

Is that the Inch-Cape shore ?” 



































































IX. 


Thus cried the native of the dell, 
And strained his practised eye, 

*“*T hear no bell’’—** It rings in hell ;” 
The greybeard made reply. 


xX. 


«I hear the bell, its awful knell 
For aye shall curse mine ear, 
Mingled with groans and dying moans, 
Of sailors shipwrecked here.” 


XI. 


“ What meanest thou, O troubled soul, 
I charge thee quickly tell ;” 

The words burst forth beyond control— 
“J stole the [nch-Cape bell.” 


XII. 


He dashed the old man by in scorn, 
He seized the helm amain, 

And quickly half-way round was borne, 
The strong ship of the Dane. 


XIII. 


The clouds were rent, the sunshine fell, 
Where, like skeleton entombed, 

Was seen the frame where erst the bell, 
Far o’er the waters boomed. 


XIV. 


The old man gasped, he vainly grasped 
At every passer by, 

They shrunk away in dire dismay, 
Scared by his ghastly eye. 


XV. 





“« My mother taught me how to pray, 
But gold | loved too well, 

Would | another prayer might say— 
I stole the Inch-Cupe bell.” 

















XVI. 





The billows wild, his hungry grave, 
High o’er the vessel swell, 

One burdened wave the spot will lave, 
Where should have swung the bell. 





XVII. 


The storm is o’er, the crew is safe, 
All but that wretched man, 

He lies where waves the Inch-Cape chafe— 
O pity him who can! 








C. C. L. 
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Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.* 


The extent and bearing of the Jacobite feel- 
ing that pervaded Scotland during the last cen- 
tury, can be appreciated only with extreme dif- 
ficulty on this side of the Atlantic. The very 
nature of our institutions renders to us absurd 
the notion of a whole people almost worshipping, 
in the intensity of their loyalty, a child whom 
perhaps they had never seen, of whose natural 
temper and talents they had no certain guage, 
and whose sole claim to their affection consisted 
in the fortune of his birth. Children of the 
soil, we accord to our mother earth that loyalty 
which other nations content themselves in ex- 
pending upon idols of their own creation. But 
the feeling of patriotism and that of loyalty 
spring from the same source, though diverted 
oftentimes into widely diverging channels: their 
origin and infancy are the same, however much 
their after lives may vary. - And though we may 
be unable to sympathize with, or rightly measure 
the purity and constancy of their enthusiasm for 
the line of their ancient kings, we can at least 
form some estimate of the extent to which the 
Scotch carried their generous self-devotion. 
When, in 1689, the Convention of the Estates 
of the Kingdom of Scotland, by command or 
request of the Prince of Orange, was held in 
Edinburgh, in order that some action might be 
taken on the respective claims of himself and 
King James VII. to the throne, there is little 
doubt but that the supporters of the Stuart dy- 
nasty were in a decided preponderance in the 
realm, whether as regards numbers, quality, in- 
fluence, or fortune. In the west alone, the 
Whigs and Conventiclers—who were more akin 
to the fierce Republicans of Cromwell’s iron days 
than any other party—were capable of seriously 
embarrassing the royal party in sustaining the con- 
stituted authorities, and Bothwell-brig had taught 
them such a lesson, that a firm and undaunted 
front would perhaps have cowed them for a sea- 
son at least. But fortunately for William, the 
Tory party of that day was chiefly composed 
of the worst of all enemies—lukewarm friends 
to James VII. The best commentary on the 
foreign and domestic policy of that king, is the 
the trite quotation—often used, but rarely right- 
ly— Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. 

At all events, it will not be now denied by any 
one, that of all courses of conduct in the world, 
James adopted the one, that, in the admonitory 
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language of Charles II., was best calculated 
“to send him on his travels again.” Accord- 
ingly, the Convention met as above mentioned 
under circumstances extremely unfavorable to 
his cause. Many of the warmest Cavaliers re- 
fused to attend; some denying the authority of 
the Prince of Orange to convoke the Estates— 
others apprehensive of the safety of their per- 
sons in an assembly that was, to their eyes, in 
its very nature illegal and treasonable, compri- 
sing 80 many committed to the extremest courses 
of hostility towards their party ; while, perhaps, 
in the breasts of the greater portion there ex- 
isted a decided feeling of discontent and dissat- 
isfaction at the conduct of their royal leader, 
and of no great reluctance to permit him to 
taste the fruits of his own pertinacious folly- 
He has sown the wind, they argued, let him reap 
the whirlwind. When such were the sentiments 
of so many of the Tories, it is not strange that 
the partisans of William constituted a decided 
though wavering majority of the Convention. 
It must not be supposed, however, that James 
was entirely abandoned in that body. A nu- 
merous and bitter minority supported his cause 
with a desperation worthy of better success. 
Headed by one of the most remarkable charac- 
ters that the world has ever seen, John Gra- 
hame of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, they 
would undoubtedly have prevailed, had sufficient 
time been allowed them to recruit their ranks 
from that sluggish body of friends who as yet 
held aloof from the Parliament House. But 
finding that matters were eoming rapidly to a 
crisis, and wishing to lose none of the moral force 
of such a movement, Dundee denounced their 
further proceedings as illegal, and at the head of 
his men, left the city in arms for King James. 


To the Lords of Convention ’twas Claver’se who spoke, 

“ Ere the King’s crown go down, there are crowns to be 
broke, 

So let each Cavalier who loves honor and me, 

Come follow the tonnet of bonny Dundee.” 


The result of the struggle we will not dwell upon; 
as for its actors, many of them sleep well beneath 
the heather, where “honour” comes “to deck 
the turf that wraps their clay.” But the feeling 
their deeds and cause awakened died not with 
them; and the course of the succeeding sov- 
ereigns—William and Mary—and even of Anne 
to a considerable extent, and above all, of the 
two first Georges, effectually prevented anything 
like a cordial acquiescenee of the Scottish na- 
tion in their governments. ‘The massacre of 
Glencoe—the Darien affair—the aet of Unien— 
each strongly operated to confirm the affections 
of a great portion of the people for the Stuart line, 
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and treasure in that cause. they omitted no occa- 


sion of giving their zeal vent in the most inspiring | 


series of poetical effusions ever called forth by 
any political occasion. Lingering in the hearts 
of the veterans of the Fifteen and the Forty-five, 
these sentiments were readily caught up by their 
children ; and the strains martially chaunted by 
the quivering lips of a grandsire, in whose mem- 
ory the glories of Killiecrankie and of Preston, 
and the youthful form of fair-haired “ bonnie 
Prince Charlie” still shone with a lustre the more 
precious because only seen in the far-away vista 
of the past, through eyes dimmed with the tear- 
drops of regret, found an enthusiastic response 
from the lips of childhood. With what a magic 
thrill must not her youthful auditors have listened 
to an aged Highland widow, when, beside the 
flickering light of a dying flame, she should croon 
out some such accents as these— 


I ance had sons, I now hae nane, 
I bred them toiling sairly ; 

And I wad bear them a’ again, 
And lose them a’ for Charlie! 


Nor were these the empty and unmeaning 
words of a courtly rhymster. They breathed 
the genuine spirit of a great, a gallant and a chi- 
valrous nation. Well and truly says Lord Ma- 
hon, of the Chevalier’s farewell to the Jand of 
his heart: ‘‘ He went, but not with him depart- 
ed his remembrance from the Highlanders. For 
years and years did his name continue enshrin- 
ed in their hearts and familiar to their tongues, 
their plaintive ditties resounding with his exploits 
and inviting his return. Again, in these strains, 
do they declare themselves ready to risk life and 
fortune for his cause; and even maternal fond- 
ness—the strongest, perhaps, of all human feel- 
ings—yields to the passionate devotion to Prince 
Charlie.” 

With this historical episode, we introduce the 
volume before us to our readers. Mr. Aytoun, 
the author, is as yet comparatively unknown to 
the world, although thousands are familiar with 
his sportive effusions in Fraser's Magazine, over 
the nom de plume of Bon Gaultier. With these 
lyrics we have at present nothing to do, save to 
regret that so much talent should be wasted on 
such trivial objects. Inthe pages of Blackwood, 
over the initials of W. E. A., his muse has fre- 
quently essayed a loftier flight, and to its efforts 
we now call attention. It isin such lays as these 
before us, that we are reminded of the Spirit that 
impelled the souls of the Highland Chiefs and 
Minstrels in their palmy days of glory; and it is 
only by an allusion to those days that we can ac- 
count for the enthusiastic ardor that fires the 
imagination of our author, and causes every 
word to impart to us earnest conviction of his 





feeling its truth. We turn now to the volume 
itself. 

In one of the old French romances of Antho- 
ny Hamilton, may be found a wise word of ad- 
vice very applicable to our present occupation. 
Moulinot the Giant, to Belier the Great Ram— 
“« Belier, mon amy, si tu voudroy me fayre ung 
grande playsir, commencez, je vous prie, par le 
commencement.” Let us begin then at the be- 
ginning, and open our pack with a glance at the 
dedication—*to Archibald William Hamilton 
Montgomerie, Earl of Eglinton and Winton.” 
There is something very appropriate in this in- 
scription. ‘To the humble strain of an Ayrshire 
ploughman, a former lord of Eglinton owes more 
celebrity than to all his own achievements, or 
those of the whole series of belted earls and 
barons bold through whom he traces his descent. 
So long as the face of nature shall remain un- 
changed; so long as 


The banks and braes and streams around 
The Castle o’ Montgomerie 


shall continue to gladden the eye, so long, likea 
fly in amber, will the name of that castle’s lord 
exist. It can never die while the name of High- 
land Mary lives in the heart, or lingers on the 
tongue—while the sweetest and most impassion- 
ed of Burns’s layscharms the willing ear. The 
memory of all the throats cut—the villages har- 
ried—the broad acres, won by the sword or lost 
by the dicebox—the lofty towers that pierced 
the skies and seem to laugh to scorn the grasp of 
Time himself—may soon perish—while the fact 
that one of the old lords was lucky enough to 
have engaged as a domestic servant in his house- 
hold, the world-renowned Mary Campbell, will 
suffice to give his whole race an immortality that 
she, poor soul! never dreamed of. 

The opening poem of the volume entitled 
‘Edinburgh after Flodden,”’ is one of the most 
thrilling ballads that we have seen for years. It 
exhibits the state of the city on the first recep- 
tion of the news of that fatal day, 


When broken was fair Scotia’s spear, 
And shivered was her shield— 


when ten thousand of her best and noblest sons 
lay stretched cold upon the earth around the 
body of her king—when, in the expressive lan- 
guage of the maidens of Ettrick— 


“The flowers o’ the Forest were a’ wede awae.” 


It represents the citizens ignorant of the result 
of a battle that they knew to have been fought— 
on which the fate of their sovereign, the salva- 
tion of the realm, the destiny of the nation were 
pending—eagerly and most intensely excited as 
to its event. Crowds of anxious burghers, ho- 
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ping all things, fearing all things, throng the 
streets. The altars are blocked up with mothers 
praying for their sons, wives wailing for their 
husbands, maidens whispering vows to Mary 
Mother for their lovers. The town council is 
met in gloomy state, waiting in dread suspense 
the presence of the messenger from the camp 
whom the sentries on the walls announce as near 
at hand. With clamorous shouts the mob with- 
out gaze anxiously at the gates, eager for the en- 
trance of the messenger within the city walls. 
Suddenly, 


——the gates are opened. 
Then a murmur long and loud, 
And a cry of fear and wonder 
Bursts from out the bending crowd. 
For they see in battered harness 
Only one hard-stricken man, 
And his weary steed is wounded, 
And his cheek is pale and wan. 
Spearless hangs a bloody banner 
In his weak and drooping hand— 
God! can that be Randolph Murray, 
Captain of the city band ? 


Round him crush the people, crying 
“Tell us all—oh, tell us true! 
Where are they who went to battle, 
Randolph Murray, sworn to you ? 
Where are they, our brothers—children? 
Have they met the English foe? 
Why art thou alone, unfollowed ? 
Is it weal, or is it woe ?” 
Like a corpse the grisly warrior 
Looks from out his helm of steel ; 
But no word he speaks in answer, 
Only with his arméd heel 
Chides his weary steed, and onward 
Up the city streets they ride ; 
Fathers, sisters, mothers, children, 
Shrieking, praying by his side. 
“ By the God that made thee, Randolph ! 
Teil us what mischance hath come ;” 
Then he lifts his riven banner, 
And the asker’s voice is dumb. 


He is brought before the City Council— 


Then in came Randolph Murray,— 
And his step was slow and weak, 

And, as he doffed his dinted helm, 
The tears ran down his cheek : 


Right bitter was the agony 
That wrung that soldier proud : 
Thrice did he strive to answer, 
And thrice he groaned aloud. 
Then he gave the riven banner 
To the old man’s shaking hand, 
Saying—* That is all I bring ye 
From the bravest of the land! 
Ay! ye may look upon it— 
It was guarded well and long, 
By your brothers and your children, 
By the valiant and the strong. 
One by one they fell around it, 
As the archers laid them low, 
Grimly dying, still unconquered, 
With their faces to the foe. 
Ay! ye well may look upon it— 
There is more than honour there, 
Else, be sure, I had not brought it 
From the field of dark despair. 
Never yet was royal banner 
Steeped in such a costly die ; 
1t hath lain upon a bosom 
Where no other sbroud shall lie. 
Sirs! I charge you, keep it holy, 
Keep it as a sacred thing, 
For the stain ye see upon it 
Was the life-blood of your King.” 


* s * * * 


“No one failed him! He is keeping 
Royal state and semblance still ; 
Knight and noble lie around him, 
Cold on Flodden’s fatal hill. 
Of the brave and gallant hearted, 
Whom ye sent with prayers away, 
Not a single man departed 
From his monarch yesterday. 
Had you seen them, O my masters ! 
When the night began to fall, 
And the English spearmen gathered 
Round a grim and ghastly wall! 
As the wolves in winter circle 
Round the leaguer on the hearta, 
So the greedy foe glared upward, 
Panting still for blood and death. 
But a rampart rose before them, 
Which the boldest dared not scale ; 
Every stone a Scottish body, 
Every step a corpse in mail! 
And behind it lay our monarch 
Clenching still his shivered sword : 
By his side Montrose and Athol, 
At his feet a southern lord! 













































They fell upon his corslet, 
And on his mailéd hand, 
As he gazed around him wistfully, 
Leaning solely on his brand. 
And none who then beheld him 
But straight were smote with fear, 
For a bolder and a sterner man 
Had never couched a spear. 
They knew so sad a messenger 
Some ghastly news must bring : 
And all of them were fathers, 
And their sons were with the King. 


The old Provost, whose last surviving son had 
been Randolph’s standard-bearer in the fray, at 
length bids him speak his tidings— 





We could give many other extracts of equal 
spirit and of greater length from this beautiful 
poem, but our limits are prescribed; and as it 
is, we apprehend too great temptations to sub- 
stitute the * thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn” of the pages before us, in the place of our 
own text. 

“The Execution of Montrose” is the next 
poem in order; a composition that, in the col- 
umns of Blackwood’s Magazine, a few years 
since, was widely read and very much admired. 

At the hands of a foreign reviewer, it has late- 
ly met with great and well-merited praise. It 
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would be difficult indeed for the dullest mind to 
write without fire on such an occasion. The 
bare mention of the history of James Grahame, 
‘‘the Great Marquis” of Montrose, is scarcely 
inferior in heroic interest to the most glowing ro- 
mances of the ancient Chroniclers. What gem 
of English poetry is more perfect than his fa- 
mous love song, 


Oh, tell me how to woo thee, love; 
Oh, tell me how to woo thee! 

For thy dear sake, nae care |’! take 
‘Though ne’er another trow me. 


His successes in the field, his conduct at the 
council-board, his enthusiastic courage, his gen- 
erous and unflagging loyalty, his moderation in 
victory, his heroism on the scaffold—all conspire 
to win our admiration and command our respect. 
His chivalrous comment upon his barbarous sen- 
tence of drawing and quartering, etc., is finely 
told below, but not less touching and interesting 
are the verses inscribed by his own diamond on 
his dungeon’s pane, after the last sun which was 
ever to set before his mortal ken, had sank be- 
low the horizon, 


“ Let them bestow on every airth a limb, 

Then open all my veins, that | may swim 

To thee, my Maker! in that crimson lake ; 

Then place my parboiled head upon a stake— 
Scatter my ashes—strew them in the air: 

Lord! since thou know’st where all these atoms are, 
I’m hopeful thou’lt recover once my dust, 

And confident thou’lt raise me with the just.” 


No more fitting subject for the eulogium of 
Bors de Ganes upon Sir Lancelot du Lae, (in 
the last chapter of the Morte D’Arthur,) can be 
found in all the realms of history or romance. 
“ And now, I dare to say, Sir Lancelot,” said Sir 
Bors, ‘‘there as thou liest, thou were never 
matched of none earthly knight’s hands; and 
thou were the curtiest knight that ever bare 
shield; and thou were the truest friend to thy 
lover that ever bestrode horse; and thou were 
the truest lover, of a sinful man, that ever loved | 
woman; and thou were the kindest man that 
ever stroke with sword; and thou were the good- 
liest person that ever came among prece (press) 
of knights; and thou were the meekest man, and 
the gentlest, that ever ate in hall among ladies; 
and thou wert the sternest knight to thy mortal 
foe that ever put spear in rest.’’ 

“The ballad,” says Mr. Aytoun, “may be 
considered as a narrative of the transactions, 
narrated by an aged Highlander, who had fol- 
lowed Montrose throughout his campaigns, to 
his grandsons, shortly before the battle of Killie- 
erankie.” After telling of his betrayal and cap- 
ture, it represents the ominous procession passing 


the Marquis in their centre, his hands “hard 
bound with hempen span, 
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where his sentence 


is read to him. ‘The prisoner rises and speaks. 

“ Now by my faith as belted knight, 
And by the name I bear, 

And by the bright Saint Andrew’s cross 
That waves above us there— 

Yea, by a greater, mightier oath— 
And oh, that such should be !— 

By that dark stream of royal blood 
That lies *twixt you and me— 

I have not sought in battle field 
A wreath of such renown, 

Nor dared [ hope on my dying day, 
To win the martyr’s crown! 


“ There is a chamber far away 
Where sleep the good and brave, 

But a better place ye have named for me 
Than by my father’s grave. 

For truth and right, ’gainst treason’s might. 
This hand has always striven, 

And ye raise it up for a witness still 
In the eye of earth and heaven. 

Then nail my head on yonder tower— 
Give every town a limb— 

And God who made shall gather them : 
I go from you to bim !” 


The whole of the remainder of this poem 
maintains an equally exalted flight, but the Re- 
view we have already alluded to, has probably 
made it so familiar to many of our readers that 
we may exercise a more discriminating spirit in 
selecting the next passage for extraction. Con- 
cerning the “ Heart of the Bruce,”—decidedly 
in our opinion the flower of the volume—we 
should like to say something. At present, how- 
ever, we must pass it over, as well as the “ Bu- 
rial March of Dundee,” reserving what we would 
gladly say now, to a period perhaps more conso- 
nant with the taste of our readers. “The Widow 
of Glencoe” is another ballad of considerable 
merit. The plot is very simple; it being the co- 
ronach or lamentation of the widow and orphans 
of Mac Ian of Glencoe, one of the Clanranald, 


whose whole village was destroyed, in defiance 


of the most sacred laws of hospitality, honour 
and religion, on the night of February 12th, 1692, 
“att 5 o’clock in the morning precisely,” ac- 
cording to the strict orders given on that awful 
occasion. The hour and season were selected 
by the Earl of Stair, (then Sir John Dalrym- 
ple,) because “ now,” says he, “ the human con- 
stitution cannot endure to be long out of houses. 
This is the proper season to maule them in the 
cold long nights.” ‘The winter is the only sea- 
son in which we are sure the Highlanders cannot 
escape us, nor carry their wives, bairns and cattle 
to the mountains.” From the mass of documen- 
tary evidence that the indignant incredulity of 
posterity brought to light against their fathers, 





slowly onward to the Hall of Judgment, with 





we will sclect one bearing a particular relation 
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to the text—albeit it brings no conspicuously 
bright additional ray of glory, in our eyes, to 
“the great, good, and glorious memory of the 
immortal King William III., who delivered us 
from brass money, popery and wooden shoes.” 
It is as follows; being dated 16th January, 1692. 
‘William R—As for Mac Ian of Glencoe and 
that tribe, if they can be well distinguished from 
the rest of the Highlanders, it will be proper for 
public justice to extirpate that set of theirs. 
Ww...” 
And that this mandate was not foreign or re- 
pugnant to the spirit of his counsellors, we read 
in a letter of Secretary Dalrymple’s, on the fact 
of its application, that he greatly rejoices there- 
at—It is a great work of charity to be exact 
in rooting out that damnable sect.” 


he say? Such charity as honest old Izaak per- 


haps entertained towards his frog, which he put | 


tenderly upon his hook, ** as though he loved it!” 
But why multiply words? The subsequent his- 


tory of that dreadful night is, alas! matter of 


history—it is but too well known; a history 
which, as a modern writer well observes, is scarce- 
ly paralleled in atrocity, in all the annals of In- 
dian warfare. The late inhuman ravages of the 
Camanches in Texas would appear in a favora- 
ble light when placed side by side with the re- 
volting details of the deeds of a civilized army 
under the orders of “a Great Protestant deliv- 
erer”’ towards their fellow Christians and fellow 
countrymen and even kinsmen. ‘Tis in these 
strains a widow mourns her fallen lord, foully 
slain in a moment of profound peace, by the 
hands of those who had tasted of his salt and 


had been sheltered at his fireside, which even 
among the wild Bedouins of the Desert would 
have been armed in his defence ;—and_ promises | one indeed. 








Praying for a place beside thee, 
Dearer than my bridal bed ; 

And I'll give thee tears, my husband! 
If the tears remain to me, 

When the widows of the foemen 
Cry the Coronach for thee ! 


It will have been noticed that although the 
preceding poems are styled Ballads, they are not 
exactly couched in the simple and concise phra- 
seology of the more ancient English ballads, as 
Chevy Chace, for instance. Despite the fact of 
the present measure having been chosen by Mr. 





Charity did | 


Macaulay for some of his noble “ lays of Ancient 
Rome,” we prefer decidedly the less ornate and 
labored style in which Tickell, Goldsmith and 
‘Perey have shown themselves such proficients. 
Perhaps, however, this style is better adapted to 
the loftier rehearsal of grand deeds of martial 
fame. Of a similar tenor to its predecessors, 
and, of all, most to our taste, is the “Island of 
the Scots’—the next poem inthe book. It must 
be premised that after William was firmly seated 
on the throne, the exiled adherents of James saw 
all present hopes of his restoration at an end, and 
resolved no longer to be a useless burthen on the 
purse of a Master whose little all was chiefly 
composed of the voluntary remittances of his 
secret supporters in Britain. Accordingly, after 
a stubborn opposition on the part of James to 
their self-devotedness, they formed themselves 
into a company of soldiers, and enlisted under 
‘the banners of Louis XIV. Previously to depart- 
ling for the wars, they assembled for the purpose 
of bidding adieu for the last time to him whom 
they persisted in viewing as their rightful sove- 
‘reign. The scene that morning in the Gardens 
lof Saint-Germain’s must have been a touching 

Well might James burst into tears 








vengeance for his manes. There is something |at the sight of such a number of the best, the 


very stern and majestic in the conclusion. 


] had wept thee, hadst thou fallen, 
Like our fathers, on thy shield, 

When a host of English foemen 
Camped upon a Scottish field— 

I had mourned thee, hadst thou perished 
With the foremost of his name, 

When the valiant and the noble 
Died around the dauntless Graeme! 

But [ will not wrong thee, husband! 
With my unavailing cries, 

Whilst thy cold and mangled body, 
Stricken by the traitor, lies ; 

Whilst he counts the gold and glory 
That this hideous night has won, 

And his heart is big with triumph ’ 
At the murder he has done. 

Other eyes than mine shall glisten; 
Other hearts be rent in twain, 

Ere the beathbells on thy hillock 
Wither in the autumn rain. 

Then I'll seek thee where thon sleepest, 

And I'll veil my weary head, 


bravest, the most nobly born of his realm—men 
into whose laps Fortune had seemed to pour her 
choicest gifts of Wealth and Rank—voluntarily 
forfeiting home, friends, fortune, even their an- 
cestral name itself, rather than abandon their 
principles. What noble sentiments are these— 
what examples worthy of all imitation! Such 
was the spirit that cheered the Apostles at the 
Stake—such was the flame that guided the way 
of our Fathers, when faint and weary, they were 
to be tracked across the winter’s snow and ice by 
the bloody prints of their bare feet, while fight- 
ing Freedom’s battles. Justly says the bard, 


Perish wealth, and power, and pride ! 
Mortal boons, by mortals given ; 
But let Constancy abide, 
Constancy’s the gift of Heaven! 


In bidding farewell to this glorious little band, 
James said—‘*Gentlemen, my own misfortunes 
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are not so nigh my heart as yours. It grieves 
me beyond what I can express, to see so many 
brave and worthy gentlemen, who had once the 
prospect of being the chief officers in my army, 
reduced to the station of private sentinels. No- 
thing but your loyalty, and that of a few of my 
subjects in Britain, who are forced from their 
allegiance by the Prince of Orange, and who, I 
know, will be ready on all occasions to serve me 
and my distressed family, could make me willing 
to live. The sense of what all of you have done 
and undergone for your loyalty, hath made so 
deep an impression upon my heart, that, if it 
ever please God to restore me, it is impossible I 
can be forgetful of your services and sufferings. 
Neither can there be any posts in the armies of 
my dominions but what you have just pretensions 
to. As for my son, your Prince, he is of your 
own blood, a child capable of any impression, 
and, as his education will be from you, it is not 
supposable that he can forget your merits. At 
your own desires you are now going a long march 
far distant from me. Fear God and love one 
another. Write your wants particularly to me, 
and depend upon it always to find me your pa- 
rent and King.’’* 

Under the Marshal de Noailles, and other lead- 
ers, this company of heroes saw such effectual 
service, that in 1714, butsixteen of their number 
were living. The ballad before us tells of one of 
their feats, when, under General Stirk, 16,000 
Germans attempted to pass the Rhine. The 
Marquis de Sell, at the head of 4000 French, 
guarded the opposite shore. A small island, in 
the middle of the river, was in spite of all his ex- 
ertions, seized by the Germans, and united im- 
mediately by a bridge to their maincamp. Of 
course, this position caused the greatest uneasi- 
ness to the French, but it seemed impossible to 
dislodge them. In this juncture, “a swarthy 
man,” Captain John Foster, the leader of the 
Scots, volunteers his company as a forlorn hope 
to storm the isle, on which the enemy had now 
thrown up heavy batteries. 


“T’ve seen a wilder stream ere now 
Than that which rushes there ; 
I’ve stemmed a heavier torrent yet 

And never thought to dare. 
If German steel be sharp and keen, 
Is ours not strong and true ? 
There may be danger in the deed, 
But there is honor too !” 


The old Marquis de Sell gives a joyful assent, 
upon condition that his men are ready to follow 


* This scene is certainly in very striking contrast with 
the flight of James a short time before from his palace at 
Whitehall, his throwing the Great Seal into the Thames, 
and his subsequent vacillation on the approach of William, 


{ Ep. Mess. 


him. The Scotch Captain addresses them, con- 
cluding with these words— 


** Come, brothers ! let me name a spell 
Shall rouse your souls again, 

And send the old blood bounding free 
Through pulse, and heart, and vein! 

Call back the days of bygone years— 
Be young and strong once more ! 

Think yonder stream, so stark and red, 
Is one we've crossed before. 


Rise, hill and glen! rise, crag and wood! 
Rise up on either hand— 

Again upon the Garry’s banks, 
On Scottish soil we stand ! 

Again I see the tartans wave, 
I hear the trumpets ring ; 

Again I hear our leader’s call— 
“Upon them, for the King? 

Stayed we behind that glorious day 
For roaring flood or linn? 

The soul of Greme is with us still— 
Now, brothers, will ye in?” 


No stay—no pause. With one accord 
They grasped each other’s hand, 

And plunged into that angry flood 
That bold and dauntless band. 

High flew the spray above their heads, 
Yet onward still they bore, 

Midst cheer, and shout, and answering yell 
Aud shot and cannon roar. 

“ Now, by the Holy Cross! I swear 
Since earth and sea began 

Was never such a daring deed 
Essayed byMortal man !” 


* *¥ * * * * * 





“The current’s strong—the way is long— 
They’ll never reach the shore! 

See, see! they stagger in the midst, 
They waver in the line! 

Fire on the madmen! break their ranks, 
And whelm them in the Rhine !” 


Have you seen the tall trees swaying 
When the blast is piping shrill, 

And the whirlwind reels in fury 
Down the gorges of the hill? 

How they toss their mighty branches, 
Striving with the tempest’s shock ; 
How they keep their place of vantage 

Cleaving firmly to the rock! 
Even so the Scottish warriors 
Held their men against the river— 


# * * * 7 





One word was spoke among them, 
And through the ranks it spread— 

“ Remember our dead Claverhouse !” 
Was all the Captain said. 

Then, sternly bending forward, 
They struggled on awhile, 

Until they cleared the heavy stream 
And rushed toward the isle. 








The German heart is stout and true, 
The German arm is strong ; 
The German foot goes seldom back 





Where arméd foemen throng. 
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But never had they faced in field 
So stern a charge before, 
And never bad they felt the sweep 
Of Scotland’s broad claymore. 
Not fiercer pours the avalanche 
Adown the steep incline, 
That rises o’er the parent-springs 
Of rough and rapid Rhine— 
Scarce swifter shoots the bolt from heaven 
Than came the Scottish band, 
Right up against the guarded trench 
And o’er it, sword in hand. 
In vain their leaders forward press— 
They meet the deadly brand ! 
O lovely island of the Rhine, 
Where seed was never sown, 
What harvest lay upon thy sands, 
By those strong reapers thrown ? 
What saw the winter moon that night, 
As, struggling through the rain, 
She poured a wan and fitful light 
On marsh, and stream, and plain? 
A dreary spot with corpses strown, 
And bayonets glittering round ; 
A broken bridge, a stranded boat, 
A bare and battered mound; 
And one huge watchfire’s kindled pile, 
That sent its quivering glare 
To tell the leaders of the host 
The conquering Scots were there ! 


And did they twine the laurel-wreath 
For those who fought so well ? 

And did they honor those who lived, 
And weep for those who fell ? 

What needs of thanks was given to them 
Let aged annals tell. 

Why should they twine the laurel-wreath— 
Why crown the cup with wine? 

It was not Frenchmen’s blood that flowed 
So freely on the Rhine— 

A stranger band of beggared men 
Had done the venturous deed : 

The glory was to France alone, 
The danger was their meed. 

And what cared they for idle thanks 
From foreign prince or peer? 

What virtue had such honied words 
The exile’s hearts to cheer? 

What mattered it, that men should vaunt 
And loud and fondly swear, 

That higher feat of chivalry 
Was never wrought elsewhere ? 

They bore within their breasts the grief 
That fame can never heal—- 

The deep, unutterable woe 
Which none save exiles feel. 

Their hearts were yearning for the land 
They ne’er might see again— 

For Scotland’s high aud heathered hills, 
For mountain, loch, and glen— 

For those who haply lay at rest 
Beyond the distant sea, 

Beneath the green and daisied turf 
Where they would gladly be ! 


There—if our readers do not thank us for this 
long extract, we are much deceived. Perhaps 
it is but the stirring dregs of the “ perfervidum 





ingenium Scotorum,” as old Buchanan has it—in 
our system—that makes us warm so in favor of 
aught that relates to “the land of the mountain 
and the flood,” but certes, the preceding lines 
make us to prick up our ears like a warhorse at 
the braying of “a silver trumpet with a martial 
sound.” 

“Of « Charles Edward at Versailles,” we have 
little to say. It is inferior to much of its kindred 
versification. ‘There is something rather bald in 
the very first line—but the next ballad, “the Old 
Scottish Cavalier,” is magnificent—sufficient in 
itself to redeem a whole volume of balderdash. 
It came out some years ago in Blackwood, and 
well do we remember the effect it produced upon 
the mind of one from whose lips we have often 
since heard it sung—in sooth, it is a gem of the 
first water; such a strain as this must have been 
the famous war-song of Roland, chaunting which 
Roger de Taille-fer charged the host on the field 
of Hastings, and died with its murmurs on his 
lips. 

If we give this song entire, it is the last offence 
of the kind we shall commit in this paper, and, 
certainly, the sin will be no heinous one. Al- 
though the air is a parody, the subject of the song 
is matter of real life. Lord Pitsligo is well un- 
derstood to have been the hero; although the 
denouement is more akin to the fate of Viscount 
Strathallan, than of Lord Pitsligo, who was a 
nobleman the mostconspicuous of the Low Coun- 
try, for his virtue, learning, and social influence. 


THE OLD SCOTTISH CAVALIER. 


Come, listen to another song, 
Should make your heart beat high, 
Bring crimson to your forehead, 
And the lustre to your eye ;— 
It is a song of olden time, 
Of days long since gone by, 
And of a Baron stout and bold 
As e’er wore sword on thigh ! 
Like a brave old Scottish Cavalier, 
All of the olden time ! 


Il. 


He kept his castle in the North, 
Hard by the thundering spey ; 
And a thousand vassals dwelt around, 
All of his kindred they. 
And not a man of all that clan 
Had ever ceased to pray 
For the Royal race they loved so well, 
Though exiled far away 
From the steadfast Scottish Cavaliers, 
All of the olden time! 


Ill. 


His father drew the righteous sword 
For Scotland and her claims, 
Among the loyal gentlemen 
And chiefs of ancient names. 
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Who swore to fight or fall beneath 
The standard of King James, 
And died at Killiecrankie Pass 
With the glory of the Gremes ; 
Like a true old Scottish Cavalier, 
All of the olden time! 


IV. 


He never owned the foreign rule, 
No master he obeyed, 
But kept his clan in peace at home, 
From foray and from raid ; 
And when they asked him for his oath, 
He touching his glittering blade, 
And pointed to his bonnet blue, 
That bore the white cockade : 
Like a leal old Scottish Cavalier, 
All of the olden time! 


Vv. 


At length the news ran through the land— 
Tue Prince had come again! 
That night the fiery cross was sped 
O’er mountain and through glen ; 
And our old Baron rose in might, 
Like a lion from his den, 
And rode away across the hills 
To Charlie and his men, 
With the valiant Scottish Cavaliers, 
All of the olden time! 


Vi, 


He was the first that bent the knee 
When the STANDARD waved abroad, 
He was the first that charged the foe 
On Preston’s bloody sod ; 
And ever, in the van of fight, 
The foremost still he trod, 
Until, on bleak Culloden’s heath, 
He gave his soul to God, 
Like a good old Scottish Cavalier, 
All of the olden time ! 


Vil. 


Oh! never shall we know again 
A heart so stout and true— 
The olden times have passed away, 
And weary are the new ! 
The fair White Rose has faded 
From the garden where it grew, 
And no fond tears, save those of heaven, 
The glorious bed bedew 
Of the last old Scottish Cavalier 
All of the olden time! 


This closes the political series that has given a 
name to the volume; the Miscellaneous Poems, 
however, demand a short notice at our hands. 
The one entitled “ Blind Old Milton,” is of con- 
siderable merit, and is sufficient to show how 
much the Author is inspired by poetic sympathy, 
and how little by the baser feelings of party poli- 
tics. It paints the after life of him, of whom 
Gray has sang, 











The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where Angels tremble while they gaze, 

He saw ; but, blinded with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night, 


The calm and placid resignation put into the 
mouth of the author of the “ Defensio Populi 
Anglicani,” will remind the reader ef some lines 
written by acontemporary of Milton’s, one Fran- 
cis Lord Lovelace, in 1649, while lying in the 
dungeon where he had beenimmured by the Par- 
liament which also confiscated his estates, on ac- 
count of his adherence to the King. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds, that are unconfined, take 
These for an hermitage. 

While I am constant in my love, 
And in me, soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty ! 


‘‘Hermotimus” is the tale of a husband of 
Clazomene, whose soul had acquired an incon- 
venient habit of quitting its earthly vesture, and 
Visiting parts unknown. One day, during the 
temporary absence of the spirit, his wife burned 
the body, and thus effectually put a stop to such 
unconnubial conduct. On its return, of course 
his soul had no place to go to, and though mat- 
ters are afterwards very ingeniously accommo- 
dated in the poem, yet, as our Author notes, his 
memory must “ nevertheless remain as a terrible 
example and warning to all husbands who carry 
their scientific and spiritual pursuits so far as to 
neglect their duty to their wives.”” The return 
of the Soul to the wife’s mourning chamber is 
well told, and in an admirably suitable metre, 
that falls on the ear like the regular chime of a 
funeral knell. 


Night again was come ; but oh, how lonely 
To the mourner did that night appear! 
Peace nor rest it brought, but sorrow only, 
Vain repinings and unwonted fear. 
Dimly burned the lamp— 
Chill the air and damp— 
And the winds without were moaning drear. 


Hush! a voice in solemn whispers speaking, 
Breaks within the silence of the room; 
And long, loud and wildly shrieking, 
Starts and gazes through the ghastly gloom. 
Nothing sees she there— 
All is empty air, 
All is empty as a rifled tomb. 


Once again the voice beside her sounded, 
Low, and faint, and solemn was its tone— 
Nor by form nor shade am I surrounded, 
Fleshly home and dwelling have I none. 
They are passed away— 
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Woe is me! to-day 
Hath robbed me of myself, and made me lone. 


“(Enone,” a clever little production, very 
much in Tennyson's vein—a brother poet, whom 
Mr. Aytoun delighteth not to honor; and the 
“Buried Flower” that reminds us of Longfel- 
low’s manner of thinking—come next in order. 
The latter contains many charming gems, elabo- 
rately polished and strung together by a rather 
weak thread, although as a whole it may not 
possess any very great merit of poetic originality. 
The following is not particularly modern, but is 
a prettily told conceit— 


Like the wanderer of the desert, 
When across the dreary sand, 

Breathes the perfume from the thickets 
Bordering on the promised land ; 


When afar he sees the palm-trees 
Cresting o’er the lonely well, 

When he hears the pleasant tinkle 
Of the distant Camel’s bell—etc. 


And these lines are very musical—in the tone 
of the whole effusion, however. 


Early wert thou taken, Mary! 
In thy fair and glorious prime, 
Ere the bees had ceased to murmur 
Through the umbrage of the lime. 


Buds were blowing, waters flowing, 
Birds were singing on the tree, 
Everything was bright and glowing, 
When the angels came for thee. 


“ The Old Camp”—*“ Danube and the Euxine” 
and ‘*Charon’s Refusal” are capital, and will be 
favorites wherever they are read. But the 
“Scheik of Sinai” and the * Epitaph of Con- 
stantine Kanaris” are worthless trash, insipid 
and peurile to a degree. It is astonishing to 
us that any man could confess himself the 
parent of such lamentable weaknesses—fiatter 
by far than the smallest of small table beer. A 
schoolboy of the fourth form who brought for- 
ward such rhymes as these would richly deserve 
to be birched. But in the quantity of wheat gar- 
nered in the volume we have just laid down. 
why murmur at the presence of a little chaff? 
Rarely have we risen from the perusal of a work 
that has afforded us a greater intellectual treat than 
this, and we hope that those of our readers who 
may not have the London edition within their 
reach, may soon be gratified by seeing it issue 





from an American press. 
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NATIONAL LYRICS. 


BY JAMES W. SIMMONS. 


BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL.* 


In Boston lay the British host, 

His banners wrapped in sleep ; 
Whilst far and near that iron coast 
Was guarded from the deep ; 

But ere went up the morrow’s sun, 
Lighting the foe to his grave! 

The sudden roar of distant gun 
Was heard along the wave.t 


For sternly over Bunker's height 
Rose, rear’d by hands as stout, 
The labor of a single night, 

Th’ American redoubt! 

There Freedom sat upon her hills, 
And mark’d the foe afar; 

His heavy numbers, haughty drills, 
His pride and pomp of war! 


Now rose, alike from sea and shore, 
The flash of opening guns! 

That shook the city to its core, 

A light that dimmed the sun’s! 

And rock’d beneath that iron hail 
The steep where Warren stood ; 
No sound return’d upon the gale— 
Th’ avengers work’d in blood ! 


Slowly a long. dark line uprose, 
Frowning above the foe! 

A light it seem’d to eyes of those 

Who watch’d it from below! 

For there the hush’d heart’s thousand ties 
In listening terror lay, 

As Freedom’s ranks beneath those skies, 
Like lions stood at bay ! 


* Bunker Hill and Fort Moultrie are remote topics. I 
am not aware, however, of any attempt to do justice to 
them in numbers. My own attention was accidentally 
drawn to the subject by the perusal, a short time since, of 
Headley’s two volumes, “‘ Washington and his Generals.” 


+ At four o’clock in the morning the people of Boston 
and the British officers were waked up by a heavy cannon- 
ading from an English ship of war, whose commander first 
perceived the position which the Americans had taken up 
during the night. 
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The haughty foe was gath’ring fast, 
While far along that shore, 

Was heard the stirring bugle blast, 

As slept the cannon’s roar! 

And glancing banner, nodding plume, 
Commingled far and near ; 

While, o’er that mass of fearful gloom, 
The bayonet gleam’d in air! 


Said Warren—*“ Mine where honor calls, 
Where the battle heaviest lowers ; 

For, worthy of these hills and halls, 

We'll prove the blood that’s ours!” 

“* Now steady, hearts !” bold Putnam cries, 
And wait th’ approaching foe ; 

Mark the light of th’ invaders’ eyes, 

Lay each invader low! 


On came the Briton’s firm array, 
Then stood a moment still ; 

While his guns lit up another day 
Around that silent hill! 

Along its steel-clad summit ran 

A gleam of hurrying light, 

Beneath whose flash the British van 
Went down in sudden night! 


Successive numbers o’er the slain 

Suill struggled up the steep, 

Its volleys swept their ranks again 

Like whirlwind from the deep! 

Their numbers rallied, reel’d, stood still— 
Then, as rock by lightning riven, 

That mighty mass went down the hill, 

In fierce confusion driven ! 


“Now club your guns!” stout Prescott cried, 
**Our bayonets are few ; 

For mark! the foe in stubborn pride, 

Brings up his ranks anew !” 

With sabre flashing to the sun, 

The gallant Warren led; 

But, ere that stormy day was done, 

He slumbered with the dead ! 


The brave provincials with the night 
Slow withdrew them from the hill ; 

But, from that long-contested height 
Tho’ driven, were Victore still! 

And Joud the shout of triumph rose 

O'er city, hill, and plain, 

Whose echoes, while one freeman glows, 
Shall never sleep again! 





MOORE’S ANACREON, 


A very inadequate estimate has often been 
made of the ability requisite to make a good trans- 
lation from a great author. It has been supposed 
that all that is necessary is to manufacture some- 
thing in another language which should contain 
the words and phases of the original as nearly 
as possible in their identical order and disposition. 
To this we owe that barbarous jargon of bad 
Latin which is found in the “translation” co- 
lumns of some old editions of Greek authors, 
translations which are incaleulably more obscure 
than the difficult passages they pretend to eluci- 
date. The earliest English translations of clas- 
sical authors are founded upon this idea and the 
consequence is, that most of them are stiff, harsh, 
and pedantic to an uncommon degree. The lan- 
guage forced out of its natural shape, inverted 
and distorted, produces the same unpleasant ef- 
fect upon our minds that arises from viewing 
those grotesque absurdities into which gardeners 
of the last century tortured the picturesque luxu- 
riance of shrubbery. 

Nor did this exhibit itself solely in their prose 
translations. Those scraps of antiquity that had 
the misfortune to be “done into verse,’’ fared 
very little better. Old Sternhold and Hopkins, 
version of the Psalms, is a lamentable illustration 
of the fact. ‘True it is that there were glorious 
exceptions to thiscommon practice; of these, the 
most admirable is the authorized translation of 
the Bible. That remarkable work is alike won- 
derful for its almost literal faithfulness and for its 
free and unconstrained style, two qualities, it is 
hardly necessary to say, scarcely ever found to- 
gether. It is almost impossible for the reader to 
persuade himself that he is not perusing an ori- 
ginal work, there is such a freshness and vigor in 
it. The various styles of the different authors 
are admirably preserved. The lyric fervor of 
David and Isaiah, the elegiac pathos of Jeremiah, 
the glowing eloquence and eager argumentation 
of St. Paul, the calm earnestness of John, the 
steady narrative of the historians, the epic ma- 
jesty of the book of Job, and the tragic gorgeous- 
ness of that sublime and wonderful vision, the 
Apocalypse,—are all as vivid and distinct as 
though they had been originally written in 
the language in which we read them. With 
all these merits is combined a sober richness and 
majesty of diction so admirably befitting the sol- 
emn truths it conveys that we cannot avoid 
acknowledging this the masterpiece of all the 
translations in our language. 

Nearly at the same time with this appeared 
those other celebrated works, Fairfax’s Tasso, 
and Chapman’s Homer. Of these the former 
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was a task far more easy of accomplishment 
than the latter. There is not that rigorous indi- 
viduality about the Italian. He wants the Ho- 
meric impetuosity and fire, the condensation in 
sublime passages, the majestic calm of the more 
delicate parts of the first great poem of Greece. 
He has none of those vivid pictures painted by a 
single word which have stumbled all the transla- 
tors of Homer except Chapman. ‘These peculi- 
arities have rendered him more easily translate- 
able than the blind old Greek. Besides, at that 
time, English literature was strongly tinctured 
with an Italian hue. The great master, Spenser, 
had constructed his exquisite poems on the Italian 
model, and had given a direction to the English 
mind. This comparative assimilation smoothed 
the way to the translator of Tasso. But Chap- 
man had great difficulties in his way. The or- 
nate style of the day, though natural, differed 
from the severe simplicity of the antique as widely 
as did the rich and magnificent Gothic architec- 
ture from the chaste models of the Grecian tem- 
ples. He has nevertheless produced a translation 
far more acceptable to the readers of the original 
than Pope’s, which is, as a cotemporary poet 
justly said of it, “a very pretty poem, but not 
Homer.” 

The truth is that a good translation is a very 
difficult literary task to accomplish, and requires 
talénts of a high and peculiar order. These are 
not of the same character as those that are requi- 
site to produce a great original work, for it is 
notorious that excellenttranslators have succeeded 
indifferently in their original efforts, and that ner- 
vous original writers have signally failed in their 
attempts to translate. Still, though we are com- 
pelled to rank translation far below creation, we 
most confidently assert that it is no more possible 
fora man of merely moderate abilities to produce 
a really good translation from a first-class author, 
than it is for a common-place painter to make a 
successful copy of a master-piece fiom the hands 
of Raphael or Rubens. Any laborious draughts- 
man may, indeed, transfer to his own canvass, 
the lines and the proportions of the master’s work, 
may superficially imitate his coloring, but the 
depth and transparency of the tints, the freedom 
of the touch, the feeling, to use an expressive 
technical phrase, will be absent. So a laborious 
scholar, by dint of turning over pages of lexicons 
and grammars, and diving into learned annota- 
tions, may produce for us a sort of copy of his 
author, but it will convey no better idea of the 
original than the dead, leaden stare of the early 
Daguerreotypes of the sprightly faces they pre- 
tended to represent. The meaning of an author 
may be as thoroughly distorted by an inexpert 
translator as by a clumsy, ill-taught actor. In- 


tion. 


nence in the pursuits of both are very much of 
the same nature. A translator must assume the 
character of his author, as an actor does that of 
his part, must feel his sentiments, must think his 
thoughts, must adopt his temperament. Then» 
and only then, can he hope to give to the world 
something like a translation. Otherwise, he will 
accomplish nothing better than a paraphrase, an 
imitation, or perhaps atravestie. The same rea- 
son that accounts for the world’s having seen but 
one Garrick, one Roscius, and one Siddons, will 
also explain the rarity of such men as Chapman. 
Even to a man of such rare talents as to be 
mentally qualified for such a task, many difficul- 
ties will occur. The very structure of language 
is in his way. There are characteristic and ex- 
pressive idioms which are untranslateable, the 
meaning of which can only be conveyed by a 
wide circumlocution which often destroys their 
entire force. Then there are shades of meaning 
in words which cannot be retained in a transla- 
Thus, to use two very familiar examples, 
the French cannot express our comfort, nor we 
their ennui; or, to take an illustration of our 
meaning from the very language of the poet 
whose name heads our article, what a most inade- 
quate idea do our English translations convey of 
the minute beauties of that fine passage of Ho- 
mer’s Iliad describing the descent of Apollo. and 
the sending of the pestilence into the Grecian 
camp. 


Qs ear’ evyopevos—rov d'exdve PorBos Amoddr\wv. x. 7. r. 


Pope's translation, the only one we have, reads 
thus : 


“ Thus Chryses pray’d: the favoring power attends, 
And from Olympus’ lofty top descends ; 

Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound, 
Fierce as he moved, his silver shafts resound. 
Breathing revenge, a sudden night he spread, 
And gloomy darkness rell’d around his head. 
The fleet in view, be twanged his deadly bow, 
And hissing fly the feathered fates below. 

On mules and dogs the infection first began, 

And last the vengeful arrows fixed on man. 

For nine long nights through all the dusky air, 
The pyres thick-flaming, shot a dismal glare, &c. 


Now, independently of the general inadequacy 
of this version, it fails (where indeed failure is 
unavoidable) in conveying the peculiar force of 
the different words used to express the arrows of 
the God. These are so admirably suited to the 
position in which each is made to stand that we 
have often wondered how such rare beauty of 
adaptation could ever have escaped the keen eyes 
of so many commentators. No one who has di- 
rected his attention to trem can fail to be de- 
lighted by their exact propriety. It will be ob- 





deed, the mental qualifications requisite for emi- 


served that Pope alludes to them thrice, and that 
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though he uses three different words in feeble and 
remote imitation of the great original, there is 
no peculiar propriety in this change of words on 
his part. Homer, on the other hand, uses four, 
and these four substantives are so picturesque 
that they almost tell the story of themselves. 
For example, while the arrows are shut up in 
the quiver on the God’s shoulder, they receive a 
name which etymologically denotes things car- 
ried.* When Apollo has reached the neighbor- 
hood of the camp, he sends forth a dart to ascer- 
tain whether he be within striking distance, and 
this is designated by a term denoting something 
sent. This point being settled, he commences 
operations in real earnest, and hurls among the 
devoted Greeks his “feathered fates,’’ which then 
receive a new appellation signifying missiles 
thrown with force.t After they have been raging 
nine days through the invaders’ camp, the un- 
happy sufferers have had an opportunity to ex- 
amine them, and our poet therefore gives them 
a new name indicating that their points have 
been hardened by burning,|| a well known ancient 
substitute for metallic heads. It would have been 
manifestly impossible to transfer these beauties to 
a metrical translation without a tediousness and 
prolixity wholly inadmissible; yet difficulties of 
this kind are perpetually occurring to perplex 
him who attempts to copy in one language the 
glowing thoughts of great masters who have 
written in another. 

“Is it, then,” it may be asked, “impossible 
that a correct translation of any eminent author 
can be obtained?” Not precisely impossible, we 
answer; but all scholars know that such things 
are exceedingly rare. An exect version, one 
which shall convey the precise ideas of the author 
in the style in which he has written them, is a 
work of great difficulty ; but if to this be super- 
added the task of imitating his imitations of na- 
ture, of being full and sonorous, or thin and whis- 
pering, rapid or slow in unison with him, the ac- 
complishment of a translation becomes so nearly 
an impossibility, that to call it such would be 
sufficiently accurate for the purposes of ordinary 
conversation. Cowper, for example, is the only 
one of the numerous English translators of Ho- 
mer who has attempted to imitate the sonorous 
melody of that magnificent line which has been 
the admiration of so many centuries. 


“By Saxewy rapa iva rodvpdore Boro Oadacons.” 


But letting this pass, as a perfection not to be 
expected—what are the requisites for a just trans- 
lation of aforeign author? Nota paraphrase on 
one hand, nor a violent distortion of English to 
suit the Procrustean bed of a foreign sentence on 
the other, not an imitation like some of the coarse 





pot-house translations of Anacreon which ap- 
peared at the same time with Moore’s, but a fair 
and justrendering of his workas it stands. The 
one must be, as nearly as possible, an equivalent 
for the other. If the translator fall short of the 
original, if he fail, for very weakness, to convey 
an adequate idea of the thoughts and language 
of the author, he has manifestly not given the 
world a translation. If, on the other hand, he 
has attempted to improve upon his author, even 
though he may have succeeded, he is guilty of 
quite as palpable a failure. In either case, he is 
quite as liable to censure as a portrait painter. 
who, having before him a fine characteristic old 
head, powerful and intellectual, should copy only 
the general outlines of the features, and giving us 
either the drivelling imbecility of dotage, or the 
sprightly vivacity of youth, should endeavor to 
persuade people that his picture was a true por- 
trait of his sitter. 

We have tried to be explicit as to the requisites 
of a good translation. Hoping our readers un- 
derstand our views, we shall now proceed to ex- 
amine by these tests, the celebrated translation 
of Anacreon by Thomas Moore. The work has 
been so universally praised, and the translation 
has justly attained so high a position among the 
song-writers of the day, that we can hardly ex- 
pect our opinions of this performance to meet 
with general approbation. From this remark, 
our readers will already have inferred that we 
are not disposed to pronounce a favorable judg- 
ment upon this much admired work. We cer- 
tainly cannot accede to the general opinion of 
the excellence of this translation; and yet, we 
we are by no means disposed, indiscriminately to 
condemn it. We hope to give sufficient reasons 
for the views we entertain in this matter, to sat- 
isfy our readers that they are at least not wholly 
without foundation. 

Moore has been, by many, supposed the very 
man of all others, adapted by constitution, taste, 
and habit, to be a translator of the “Teian bard 
of pleasure.” We regard this notion as a mista- 
ken one. Moore is indeed a man of pleasure. 
He loves, (or perhaps it would be more proper 
to say he loved) wine and its kindred gratifica- 
tions. His early poetry paints him an eager vo- 
tary of pleasure, utterly regardless of the immor- 
ality of his enjoyments. But over all such un- 
blushing acknowledgments he throws such a be- 
witching halo, such a beautiful play of the rain- 
bow glories of an exhaustless fancy, that many 
are tempted to forget the moral deformity of 
these seducing writings. He presents to us a 
false and foul Duessa, tricked off in borrowed 
bravery, but never hints at the cheat that is played 
upon us. His wit reminds us of the deluding 
meteor that hovers over grave-yards and fens, 
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brilliant indeed, and nimble in its motions, but 
born of corruption and associated with impurity. 
He is most emphatically a writer purissimae im- 
puritatis. In his most immodest poems, though 
the very words seem to swoon with voluptuous 
exhaustion, there is a grace and elegance of dic- 
tion, a glow of poetry, a fictitious refinement of 
sentiment, that beguile the thoughtless reader 
while the poison is stealing into his soul. He 
never frightens the timid and fastidious by an 
explosion of coarse vulgarity. He is always ele- 
gant, always self-possessed, always alive to the 
beautiful. He takes care to exhibit the bright 
side to the view of his reader. He lingers and 
hovers round an impure thought like a bee round 
a poison flower, sucking its honey and singing as 
as though it contained nothing butsweets. These 
traits fully qualify him to celebrate the retired and 
courtly joys of an oriental harem. His dreamy, 
luscious poetry suits well an opium-eater’s fancies 
of the Mohammedan heaven. But this grace 
and gallantry is by no means a characteristic of 
the ancient classics. Their voluptuousness is 
coarse and material. If they have any thing 
gross to say, they say it in the plainest and most 
unmistakable manner. They love wine because 
they like to be drunk, and they make no scruple 
of avowing their partiality. ‘Their Epicureans 
are emphatically sensual writers, and their sen- 
suality is unredeemed and uudisguised by any 
tinge of sentiment or gallantry. 

Anacreon, the preface to the translation would 
have us believe, is an exception to this general 
rule. He, we are told, possesses more refine- 
ment, more gallantry than his compeers. We 
have looked in vain for any indications of this 
refined sentiment in the Greek. He is, indeed, 
by no means so gross as Horace or Catullus. 
He has written of pleasure, and scruples not to 
avow himself its votary, but he is equally re- 
moved from the disgusting plainness of the Latins, 
and the voluptuous lusciousness of his English 
translator. Still, he is an ancient, a thorough 
ancient. He speaks of love, the ancient love 
often and plainly, and presents to us the lamen- 
table picture of an old man nursing the memory 
of by-gone sins, and fanning the dying embers of 
those desires which disgraced his youth by their 
untamed excesses. He seems to be immeasu- 
rably thankful to the Gods, that they have at 
least left him in his old age, the privilege and the 
power of getting drunk. Wine and love are the 
great themes of his muse, but now and then, in 
the midst of his revelling, the form of death 
throws its cold shadow over the flowers that lie 
sprinkled about him. He pauses one awe-struck 
moment, and then dasheson in his reckless round 
of pleasure. That he is old, that his feeble feet 


open grave, he occasionally admits, but he braves 
it out with the swaggering 


7@ yépovre waddov 
Tlpémee ra reprva railerw, 
Ocw rédas ra potions. 


He is then no sentimentalist, but a plain-spoken 
debauchee, whose poetry depends, for the interest 
it excites in the reader’s mind, more upon the 
attendant circumstances of his revels than upon 
the revels themselves. The spring-time with its 
flowers and breezes, the cup-bearer Cupid, the 
groves shadowing the temple, the doves, the dan- 
cing graces, the distant view of the calm ocean, 
the garlands of flowers that crown his fevered 
brow, the carved work of his goblet—these, and 
such as these, are the images which lingerin our 
memory. It is the innocent portion of the Ana- 
creontics which gives them their peculiar charm. 
How different from the translator’s own voluptu- 
ous poetry, in which every thing is made subor- 
dinate to an exquisite sensuality which forms at 
once the ground-work and entire interest of every 
poem. 

To leave these generalities, let us see how 
Moore has discharged the duties of a translator 
in particulars. The first fault we find with him 
is, that he has made no attempt to distinguish the 
genuine from the spurious odes of Anacreon. 
That the first ode in the translation is not the 
production of the Teian is manifest from its own 
internal evidence, as any one may see who reads 
it with the slightest attention. Yet the translator 
gives it to us as genuine, and finds fault with 
others who, on his own favorite authority, the 
Vatican MS., attribute it with much show of 
reason, to Basilius. The same negligence is ap- 
parent throughout this work. He takes the MS. 
alluded to, as paramount authority, and receives 
as genuine all the odes which it contains. He 
seems to dread only the clumsy ecclesiastical ver- 
sifiers of the early days of the church, but to have 
no apprehension of those infinitely more pesti- 
lent tribes, the grammarians and the emanuenses. 
The awkward emendations and interpolations of 
these self-sufficient people, have defaced some of 
the most beautiful passages in the Greek and 
Latin classics. They have been at their work 
with the author before us. The consequence is, 
that but few of the poems usually attributed to 
Anacreon are the genuine productions of that 
exquisite poet. De Pauw, askeptical and phleg- 
matic Dutchman, who has given to the world ala- 
borious edition, has gone so far as to declare, 
that he does not believe any of the odes except 
a few fragments, to be Anacreon’s. ‘“Ambigo 
maximopere,” says he, “an inter hee Anacre- 
ontica vel unum sit hodié quod pro genuino Ana- 





are tottering along the crumbling margin of the 


creontis factu haberi queat.”” He assigns several 
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reasons for his incredulity, the principal of which 
is, that, according to the ancients, Anacreon 
wrote wholly in the Ionic dialect, whereas, in the 
odes attributed to him, there are scarcely any 
specimens of this dialect. 

If our translator has failed in the critical part 
of his work, he has come no less short of his 
duty in rendering the language. One of the most 
striking characteristics of Anacreon is his simpli- 
city of diction. Heis sparing in the use of similes 
and very parsimonious in epithets. He rarely 
uses an adjective, and never a compound word, 
unless it is very material to the idea he wishes to 
convey. He uses his language to express his 
thoughts, not merely to embellish his pages. 
There is very little tendency to diffuseness about 
him, much less than in Horace. His language 
in the unadulterated odes is like a transparent 
stream which permits all it contains to be clearly 
seen, and gives a lustre to every thing it covers. 
Moore, on the other hand, is delighted to hear 
himself sing. His language is copious in adjec- 
tives and rich in epithets, usually well placed and 
picturesque, but sometimes mostshockingly mala- 
propos. These all, however, remind us of var- 
nishes of various brilliant tints spread over a fine 
picture. However beautiful their colors may be, 
they do but conceal the sober harmony of the 
original coloring. As a necessary consequence 
of all this, he is very diffuse, spreading out his 
meaning in broad, thin, beautiful washes, where 
he should have concentrated it in strong, spirited 
touches. A few extracts will fully exemplify our 
meaning. We shall not take the well-known 
ode Gerw dAéyew Arpetsas, for he, himself, admits 
that it is rendered “rather paraphrastically.”’ 
The version has in truth, scarcely one recogni- 
zable feature of the original. Let us quote from 
its neighbor the 24th of that translation, the 2d 
of the common editions. dios xépara raipots x. Tr. d. 
The literal rendering is as follows: 


Nature gave horns to bulls, 

And hoofs to horses ; 

Swiftness of foot to hares, 

To lions a chasm of teeth ; 

To fish the power of swimming, 
To birds the power of flying, &c. 


Now let us have what Moore calls a translation. 


To all that breathe the airs of heaven, 
Some boon of strength has nature given. 
When the majestic bull was born, 

She fenced his brow with wreathed horn, 
She arm’'d the courser’s foot of air, 

And winged with speed the panting hare. 
She gave the lion fangs of terror, 

And on the ocean’s crystal mirror 
Taught the unnumber’d scaly throng 

To trace their liquid path along ; 

While for the umbrage of the grove, 

She plumed the warbling world of love.” 





Here is not only a dilution almost Homeopa- 
thic of the meaning, but a total sacrifice of all 
the character and strength of the original. What 
a tame, common-place substitute for the striking 
figure “chasm of teeth,” is the ** fangs of terror” 
in the English translation. The first two lines 
are interpolated. The words in italics are unau- 
thorized by the text. We are willing to allow 
some latitude of expression to a writer who trans- 
lates a foreign poem into English verse, but so 
wide a range as this, is, to our notion, utterly in- 
admissible. Nothing can excuse such slovenly 
Hibernicisms, as first swimming on the ocean, 
and a foot of air being armed. These are by no 
means isolated instances. We are constantly 
meeting with wholly unauthorized conceits, to 
wit: 


“She gave thee beauty, shaft of eyes, 
That every shaft of war outflies / 

She gave thee beauty, blush of fire, 
That bids the flames of war retire ! 
Woman ! be fair, we must adore thee, 
Smile, and a world is weak before thee !” 


Now, what is the authority for all this? The 


original says simply : 


‘*« What gave she them? 
Stronger than any sabre, 
Stronger than any spear,— 
She conquers fire and iron, 
That woman who has beauty.” 


Beauty, 


Such a version as this, is not sufficiently close 
to the original to be called even an imitation. It 
is not a paraphrase, because it does not expand 
the ideas of the Greek, but substitutes new ones 
wholly foreign to the subject. 

In the twenty-sixth ode we have these words: 


“* Twas not the crested warrior’s dart, 
Which drank the current of my heart, 
Nor naval arms, nor mailed steed, 
Have made this vanquished bosom bleed : 
No—from an eye of liquid blue, 

A host of quivered Cupids flew, 

And now my heart all bleeding lies 
Beneath this army of the eyes.” 


How pressed down and running over with 
sweets of language is thisode. Adjectives spring 
up over it and through it, in the greatest abun- 
dance. Nor do we deny that they have their 
beauty ; but we must contend that that beauty is 
by no means Anacreontic. What says the ode? 
the following is a bold translation. 


A horse did not destroy me, 
Nor infantry, nor ships : 
But another new army, 
Wounding me from eyes. 


One adjective, new, in the whole passage. 





The 17th ode of the common edition, the 4th 
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of Moore’s translation, begins as follows, ren- 
dered literally— 


* Carving the silver, 

O Vulcan! make me 

Not a panoply, 

(For what are wars to me?) 
But a hollow goblet, 

As deep as possible, 

And carve upon it 

Neither the stars* nor the main, 
Nor sad Orion, &c.” 


Moore’s version runs: 


“* Vulean hear your glorious task ; 

I do not from your labors ask 

In gorgeous panoply to shine, 

For war was ne’er a sport of mine. 
No—let me have a silver bowl 
Where I may cradle all my soul ; 
But let not o’er its simple frame 
Your mimic constellations flame 
Nor grave upon the swelling side 
Orion scowling o’er the tide, &c.” 


The sixth line is a conceit as unwarrantable 
as any in the worst passages of Pope’s Iliad. 

We should not be disposed to censure our poet 
so strongly for his use of adjectives if they aided 
the sense at all. But this theyrarelydo. They 
usually but display the fancy of the translator 
and his command of language without shedding 
one additional ray upon the meaning of the 
passage. Sometimes they seem designed to add 
some touches which the author forgot, to put in 
some scenery which the Greek left out. If so, 
the design is in as bad taste as though a painter 
should copy the figure of the Greek Slave, color 
the flesh and the trinkets about her, and then 
fill up the spare canvass with the slave-bazaar 
and the crowds of higgling dealers. Often these 
expletives are supremely absurd. We ask our 
readers if any admirer of Anacreon, (for such 
we profess ourselves) is not fully authorized to 
grumble at a translator who makes the old Greek 
ask Vulcan to carve him a “ rose-lipped maid” in 
silver, as Moore does in the ode just cited ? 

A graver fault than these is one which we 
have already hinted at in our remarks on the gen- 
eral character of the translator’s poetry. There 
is, in this version, a disposition to linger round 
voluptuous thoughts, and, as it were, to fondle 
on them, which we do not find in the original. 
The Greek says what he has to say, plainly but 
neither grossly nor glowingly. The Irishman 
helps him out, and gives a new spice and flavor 
to his verse, e. g.— 


* By the stars, the Greeks particularly uuderstood the 
constellations of Canis Major and Canis Minor. The wain, 


48 our readers are aware, is the cluster of large stars in 
Ursa Major. 





Kahés -¢ wai pidevvos. 


“‘ Beauty sparkled in his eye ; 
Sparkled in his eye of fire 
Through the mist of soft desire.” Mvore. 


Mebiwy ‘brws Xopeiow' 


Literally. 
So that becoming drunk I may dance 


“ And when the cluster’s mellowing dews 

Their warm, enchanting balm infuse, 

Our feet shall catch the elastic bound, 

And reel as through the dance’s round, &c. Moore. 


‘Orov xadai yuvdexes. 


Literally, 


Where are pretty women— 


“ Where the glowing wantons rove.” Moore. 
Lipous—The Syrians. 
—“ The amorous Syrian dames.” Moore. 
Xapiresot cvyyopciwy 
Literally, 


Dancing with the Graces 


** When, with the blushing naked Graces, 
The wanton winding dance he traces.” Moore. 


Tlapa obs, Acévuce, onxde5, x. 7. d. 
Literally, 


Near thy temples, O Bacchus, 
With a deep-bosomed damsel, 
Crowned with rosy garlands 

I will dance. 


“ Great Bacchus! in thy hallowed shade, 
With some celestial, glowing maid, 

While gales of roses round me rise, 

In perfume sweetened by her sighs, 

I'll bill and twine in early dance, 
Commingling soul with every glance.— Moore. 


We might multiply examples like these indefi- 
nitely. They are scattered over the whole book. 

We will not, however, condemn universally. 
Though we cannot admit the translation, as a 
whole, to be good, it contains some fine para- 
phrases in which the original is beautifully and 
truthfully expanded. Thus what an admirable 
copy of Mé dudxonre pire pioye in Moore’s line, 


“ Just commingling, just dividing.” 


It is impossible also to withhold our admira- 
tion from the expansion of Anacreon’s thoughts 
in the following lines from the same ode, thongh 
they certainly far outrun the sober limits of a 
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translation, and abound in the faults we have 
elsewhere commented upon: 


“ Then her lip, so rich in blisses! 
Sweet petitioner for kisses ! 
Pouting nest of bland persuasion 
Ripely suing love’s invasion.” 


We would not be understood as being disposed 
to underrate our poet’s lyrical abilities. Far 
from it. As an original writer of brilliant and 
touching scraps of song, we consider him above 
any recent poet. Few have written so much 
and so well. His longer poems have always 
appeared too diffuse, and altogether too cloying. 
The richness and sweetness of language which 
is charming in a song becomes wearisome in a 
longer poem. A drop of ottar of roses on a 
pocket handkerchief is delicious, but a gallon of 
it, spilt in a parlor, suffocates us. 

But, to return to Anacreon. We have ven- 
tured to translate into a short blank verse one of 
the most beautiful odes—one which drew from 
the saturnine De Pauw himself the exclamation, 
“‘ Odarium mellitum et vere elegans!’’ and to pre- 
sent it to our readersin company with Mr. Moore’s 
version, which is one of the closest he has made. 
In doing this, we are fully sensible of the awk- 
ward position in which we place ourselves, but 
we think the edge of ridicule may be turned by 
assuring our readers that we do not pretend to a 
spark of the mens divinior—that we have attempt- 
ed nothing but the closest possible copy of the 
original, and the nearest approach we were able 
to make to the Greek measure, in order that those 
who do not read the classics might have the op- 
portunity of estimating for themselves the merits 
of the version under consideration. Fidelity then 
being the only merit we claim for our piece, we 
make no more modest speeches, but present at 
once our humble effort. 


Once about the hour of midnight, 
When the Bear was slowly turning, 
By Bodtes’ hand directed ; 

And the many tribes of mortals 

Lay, with weariness o’erpowered ;— 
Then the god of love, approaching, 

At my doors commenced a-knocking. 

“ Who,” said 1, * my door is pounding ? 
All my dreams thus interrupting.” 
Then Love answered, ‘‘ Open, prithee ! 
I’m a child, you need not fear me! 

And I’m wet, for [ have wandered 

All this night of moonless darkness.” 
Hearing this, the child I pitied, 

And at once a lamp I lighted, 

Oped the door, and saw an infant. 

In his hand a bow he carried, 

Wings behind him and a quiver. 

Close beside the hearth | placed him, 





In my palms his little fingers 

Warm’'d I, and from out his ringlets 
Softly pressed the dripping water. 
But, when we had thoroughly warmed him— 
‘* Come,” said he, “let ’s make a trial 
Of this bow, how far ’tis injured 

By its string’s unlucky wetting ?” 
And he draws it—sharp he smites me, 
Like a gad-fly, through the liver. 

Up he leapeth, loudly laughing— 

“ Host !” said he, “ congratulate me, 
For, indeed, my bow ’s uninjured, 
But your heart !—ah, it shall sicken.” 


This is almost exactly literal, line for line, word 
for word, phrase for phrase. Moore’s transla- 
tion follows : 


*T was noon of night, when round the pole 
The sullen Bear is seen to roll ; 

And mortals, wearied with the day, 
Are slumbering all their cares away : 
An infant, at that dreary hour, 

Came weeping to my silent bower, 
And waked me with a piteous prayer, 
To save him from the midnight air! 

** And who art thou,” I waking cry, 

“ That bid’st my blissful visions fly ?” 
“ O gentle sire !” the infant said, 

‘In pity take me to thy shed ; 

Nor fear deceit : a lonely child 

I wander o’er the gloomy wild. 

Chill drops the rain and not a ray 
Illumes the drear and misty way !” 

I hear the baby’s tale of woe ; 

I hear the bitter night winds blow ; 
And, sighing for his piteous fate, 

1 trimmed my lamp and oped the gate. 
’T was Love! the little wandering sprite, 
His pinion sparkled through the night ! 
I knew him by his bow and dart ; 

I knew him by my flutteriug heart! 

I take him in, and fondly raise 

The dying embers’ cheering blaze ; 
Press from his dank and clinging hair 
The crystals of the freezing air, 

And in my hand and bosom hold 

His little fingers thrilling cold. 

And now the embers’ genial ray 

Hath warmed his anxious fears away ; 
“T pray thee,” said the wanton child, 
(My bosom trembled as he smiled,) 
‘“‘I pray thee let me try my bow, 

For through the rain l’ve wandered so, 
That much I fear the ceaseless shower 
Has injured its elastic power.” 

The fatal bow the urchin drew ; 

Swift from the string the arrow flew ; 
Oh! swift it flew as glancing flame, 
And to my very soul it came ! 

“ Fare thee well!” I heard him say, 
As laughing wild he winged away ; 

‘* Fare thee well, for now 1 know 

The rain has not relaxed my bow ; 

It still can send a maddening dart, 

As thou shalt own with all thy heart !” 
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[ Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1849, by | 
John R. Thompson, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Virginia.) 


THE CHEVALIER MERLIN, 


CHAPTER TENTH. 


“ Sir Belthazar did shake the silver bells of his bridle 
reins, and waft back from the tips of his gauntlet an adieu 
to that bright and now tearful beauty, whereof he had been 
the prisoner. Saying, in confirmation of these motions 
significant of the parting, ‘ Beautiful princess farewell ! 
Love hath for too long a season subjected Belihazar the 
adventurous knight. But his ornaments shall now be arms, 
and not the silken robes, his pastime war and not the dance ; 
instead of thy two lamps of love which are going out in the 
stream of thy tears, the stars which shine down on the 
world shall light him to his nightly rest.’” 

The Monkish romance of Sir Belthazar. 


The Norwegian passed the night which had 
begun with developments so important, to his 
happiness, and which had brought to him honors 
so unexpected, in the solitude of his chamber, in 
the astrologer’s tower. His reflections upon the 
recent scene with the elector were not without 
a tinge of that distrust, which had for some time 
aided to render his life at the chateau miserable. 


It might be that the good prince had made a butt. 


of him. The romance of Cervantes had not es- 
caped his reading, and there were points in that 
inimitable narrative which seemed to bear a sus- 
picious resemblance to his own recent promotion 
to chivalric dignities. But he dismissed this sus- 
picion after atime, and gave himself to grave 
and pure thoughts. 

Whilst the revel of the elector continued, he 
prayed in the privacy of his turret chamber. The 
strong man, humbled before God, confessed his 
offences, and besought aid in the task of self- 
purification. 

The morning star blazed like a beacon before 
his devotions were ended. Then he soughtsleep, 
to prepare himself for the toilsome journey which 
by a swift determination he had fixed upon that 
day to begin. 

A morning bright and beautiful, and strangely 
gorgeous in its early hues, followed the night so 
spent. ‘The very fires of the sun were of dull 
eifect compared with the floating splendours of 
that atmosphere which had promised his advent. 
The undulating country, plain and wooded, wear- 
ing the motley of autumn, and covered with the 
jewelry of the frost-rime, lay like some region 


of enchantment, as the early hours advanced 
above it. 


At the third hour after dawn, the inmates of 


the chateau were astir with some unusual prepa- 
ration. The elector Augustus was, in fact, pre- 
paring to take the field, to hunt the wild caitle 
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which were then to be found in that and the 
neighboring palatinates of Poland. The revels 
of the preceding night had belated him, and Jost 
him the dews which all good huntsmen delight to 
brush away when they go upon the chace. He 
was about to mount his horse, when Merlin came 
into the court and interrupted his departure with 
an accountof the adventure with the strange cava- 
liers on the day before. He had been enabled to 
recal, and now mentioned, the obscure language 
of one of the strangers concerning the Sobie- 
skis—the fact that the royal title was used in ad- 
dressing him—and the declaration made, at his 
release, that he had been mistaken for another. 


“Tt is clear,” said the Norwegian, “ that these 
strangers mistook me for your majesty. Many 
things disquieted and engrossed me upon my re- 
turn last night, and it is only this morving that I 
have reverted to the subject, and perceived your 
majesty’s probable danger.” 

“Thanks, chevalier,” said Augustus; “ you 
have done me a real and valuable service.” 

He interchanged some thoughtful glances with 
D’Imhoff, and then promptly dismissed his atten- 
dants who were in the bustle of mounting. 

‘‘T am reminded,” he added to the Norwegian, 
‘that it was your purpose to set off, to-day, upon 
a journey to the camp of the king of Sweden. 
Do you still adhere to that purpose !” 

**T still adhere to it, sire.” 

* You spoke last night,” continued Augustus, 
“of my munificence. ‘The hands of my gene- 
| rosity are somewhat empty at present. Your 
God-fearing Swedes do not rob. but in an upright 
and lawful manner they do drain princes and na- 
tions quite effectually. But I still retain some 
means of manifesting my favour to a brave gen- 
tleman.” 

“ Yourmajesty’skind and courteous language,” 
said the Norwegian, “would alone be an ample 
and honourable reward for the most valuable 
services.” 

The Elector received this speech with a smile 
of pleasure. 

“ Nevertheless,” he said, ‘ we must find some 
more solid means of showing a royal regard— 
which, for the dignity of princes, if for no other 
‘reason, should dispense bounty as its proof. The 
knight, my dear chevalier, whom you likened to 
the Paladins, possesses in spite of his poverty a 
good sword and a strong charger to bestow upon 
a comrade.” 

“Sire,” said Merlin, with some embarrass- 
ment, “I came to the castle a poor soldier. Per- 
mit me to leave it a poor soldier. I have honest 
motives fur so ungracious a request to your ma- 
jesty.” 

This honest motive, which the Norwegian 
scarcely defined to himeelf, was but the desire, in 
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waite the « scene , of those voluptuous sins which 
had for a time controlled him, to regain in every 
respect his former sober.simplicity. 

Augustus replied to his request indirectly.— 
‘Chevalier, permit me to wield yoursword. If 
the weapon prove trustworthy, continue to use it 
in hewing out your fortunes, and defending your 
life.” 

Merlin unsheathed his huge sword, which had 
formerly elicited those criticisms of Captain Piper, | 
and grasping the blade presented the hilt to the | 
Elector. The latter ordered a casque, and the | 


sword of Duke Hildebrand, which he had used | 
in bestowing knighthood upon the Norwegian, | temper. 


to be brought. 


court. The Elector, swaying Merlin’s sword about 
his head, gathered his full strength, and dealt a 
tremendous blow upon the burnished head-piece. 
The blade, deficient in the temper requisite for so 
rude a trial, broke. Then with the sword of 
Duke Hildebrand, he dealt a similar blow. That 
better weapon, glittering and trenchant, pene- 
trated to the hollow of the casque without loss of 
edge. Then Augustus, presenting the trusty wea- 
pon to the Norwegian, said : 

“By destroying your sword I make your ac- 
ceptance of a substitute for it necessary. Cheva- 
lier, remember that the gifts of kings carry no 











coursed him to and fro, in the extensive court- 
yard, exhibiting him as the Cid with flying mini- 
ver did the renowned Bavieca to king Alphonso. 
Among the lookers-on were two persons in a 
baleony above—the Countess of Konigsmark, 
and Maurice, the youth whom she met with ca- 
resses, in aformerscene. The Countess waved 
a scarf, and seemed much animated by the spec- 
tacle. The boy looked on in silence, but with 
flushed cheeks, a quiver of the nostrils, and a 
‘light i in his eyes which betokened a spirit of kin- 
dred with that of the young war horse in the 
court below. This boy was indeed of the heroic 
Like the untried charger he as yet but 


isnuffed the battle from afar; but in after times 
The casque was placed upon the flags of the | 


he became first and truest, amidst the thunder 
of the captains and the shouting. When the 
king of Sweden, Peter the Czar, the English 
Marlborough, Eugene, Augustus who reined the 
wild horse, were gone from the stage, this boy 
Maurice succeeded them as the first soldier of 
Europe. The reader, doubtless, from what I 
I say, recognises in this youth that gallant bas- 
tard, the son of Frederick Augustus and his 
mistress the Countess of Konigsmark, Maurice, 
Count de Saxe, hero of Fontenoy, marshal, and 
saviour, of France. 

** Chevalier,” said the Elector when he had dis- 
mounted, “the sword and charger will both stand 





degradation with them; also that a king un-/ you in good stead. Accept them both, and re- 


crowned will detect, in the refusal to accept his 
bounty, certain unpleasant reflections upon his 
fallen fortunes.” 

To this Merlin answered : 

“After what your majesty has just said, I ean- 
not persevere in rejecting your bounty, which, 
nevertheless, sire, 1 have in no manner earned.” 

“This, my dear chevalier, is as it should be,” 
said the Elector; then to one of his attendants 
— “Bring forth Galba, the young Hungarian 
charger.” 

Presently a noble war-horse—a gigantic black- 
dun, mottled and glossy, with wide thin nostrils, 
bright and fierce eyes, a grandly arched crest, 
and vast strength and vast speed evident in his 
form and carriage—plunged into the court, drag- 
ging his grooms and greeting the spectators with 
a neigh like the clangour of trumpets. 

« This steed is of the best blood of Hungary,” 
said Augustus. ‘He has never snuffed the airs 
of a battle. Receive the good horse, Chevalier. 
He would swim the Styx if you exacted such a 
feat of him, and charge the hosts of Tartarus 
with furious nostrils and a spirit as infernal as 
any that he pursued. He is imperial; his name 
also is imperial. It is Galba. He is quite too 
noble for any chace except of men.” 

The gallant horse was equipped in sumptuous 
housings. The Elector vaulted to his back, and 


member the giver as one upon whom you have 
made an excellent impression.” He presently 
added, “ The grand chancellor of the order of the 
White Eagle will issue your patent of knight- 
hood. In the delay which must attend its issue 
and transmission, so stout a soldier will doubtless 
have earned it with high actions. Drive Galba 
and the steel of Duke Hildebrand as deeply as 
you please into the ranks of our old ally, Peter— 
of whom, however, not the whole of some recent 
descriptive remarks, which you may recal, should 
be taken for unexaggerated truth. There is good 
assurance, Chevalier, in your frank and gallant 
demeanour, that the honours which have been 
bestowed upon you have not been conferred un- 
wisely.” 

Merlin received the steed and sword and com- 
plimentary speech of the Elector with a manly 
courtesy, which retained nothing of his original 
reluctance. 

Soon afterward D’Imhoff sought and found 
an opportunity for private conversation with 
him. 

“Sir,” said the grave courtier, ‘you have 
doubtless wondered that the Elector of Saxony 
should have singled you out as the mark of his 
peculiar favour.” 

Merlin answered : 

“ T have not wondered at it. 





Perhaps because 
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other reflections have occupied me. Perhaps be- 
cause I have not been sufficiently impressed with 
my own unworthiness.” 

The gravity of the courtier acquired a tinge of 
displeasure. “I will nevertheless,” he said, 
“venture to suggest the motives to a favour, 
which you seem disposed to attribute wholly to 
your own worth. First, then, the wishes of the 
Countess of Konigsmark have had an influence. 
Secondly, you have perhaps saved the Elector 
from seizure and captivity by your disclosure of 
a recent adventure. Thirdly, you were so for- 
tunate as to speak in terms of compliment of the 
good prince whilst ignorant of his quality. But 
finally, sir, and I pray your particular attention 
to this, the Elector of Saxony desires to bind you 
to him by an exalted regard which will render it 
impossible that as a man of feeling, and of a nice 
honour, you can speak freely and commonly of 
your sojourn in this place—or at least of some of 
its more delicate circumstances.” 

“{ comprehend you fully,” Merlin replied, 
‘‘and be assured that I shall be most tender of 
the reputation of the Countess of Konigsmark. I 
must not suspect, Monsieur, that the Elector de- 
sigus to buy my silence.” 

‘I do believe,” said the Chevalier D’Imhoff, 
calmly and briefly, “that I have given the true 
interpretation when I said the Elector of Saxony 
aimed to secure your silence, not with a price but 


by binding you to him with the bonds of an ho- 
norable and exalted regard.” 
Here the soldier and courtier parted. Some 


hours later, Merlin, reining the horse Galba, and 
wearing at his side the sword of Duke Hilde- 
brand, passed the drawbridge of the Chateau 
d’Amour, and rode southward. The island of 
Circe was left behind. A sea whose dangers were 
not few lay before, but its dangers were such as 
may destroy without ignominy—such as the brave 
and wise prefer to the softer perils which waylay 
fame rather than life. His spirits, as a fresh 
autumnal wind smote his cheeks, became buoy- 
aut. In his escape, from what he had deemed 
a fatal and irrevocable false step, to freedom he 
triumphed prospectively over all obstacles. His 
career lay once more open to him. Its meed 
was the same which he had proposed to himself 
before he came within the charmed circle of the 
Chateau d’Amour. ‘The last few months were 
after all but a dream. The reality lay before and 
after them. What effect the dream might have 
upon his future, how unforgiving might be those in 
whom the best happiness of his future rested, he 
was too new to freedom to tame himself to the 
task of conjecturing. 

But he was not yet wholly escaped from the 
inmates of the castle. He had placed a rolling 


foliage of whose occasional clumps of trees, 
marked the advance of the seasons to the verge 
of winter, between himself and the walls which 
he had recently left. The swelling upland con- 
cealed all save the battlements of the castle, and 
they were becoming vague in the distance. Over 
the crest of this elevated tract, on his path, came 
two women on galloping palfreys. He was pre- 
seutly aware of their approach, and stopped on 
his course. 

She who rode foremost was the Countess of 
Konigsmark. The gallop had brightened her 
complexion, and increased her voluptuous beau- 
ty ; her scarlet lip just moved with a slight pant, 
and her deep bosom rose and fell quickly. Her 
companion was Judith, one of her damsels, a 
black-eyed girl with oriental features. ‘The pal- 
freys, slender creatures, limbed like wild deer, 
were reined up, impatient and scarcely restrain- 
able after their race, at the Norwegian’s side. 
The robes of both riders were in pretty disorder, 
and the Countess laughed as they were coyly re- 
arranged. 

* Ah! Sir Merlin,” she exclaimed, “ I repented 
of that stupid state which has to-day been ob- 
served between us. I desired, moreover, to make 
you my messenger, in important affairs, to the 
King of Sweden. Therefore | am here to arrest 
you for a moment.” 

“Your honour me highly, madam,” Merlin 


answered. “I will deliver your missive to the 
king.” 
* You speak like some man made of wood,” 


said the Countess petulantly. ‘ You are forbid- 
ding enough in your looks to enrage me, but upon 
reflection [ will not be enraged. Monsieur, do 
not fear that I will annoy you with the least sen- 
timent. I cannot be so cold as yourself, but I 
can be quite decorous.” 

“Forgive me, madam”—Merlin began, and 
would have continued, but the Countess inter- 
rupted him :— 

“ You say ‘forgive me,’ in a manner which of 
itself I could not forgive, if 1 had time to pun- 
ish you. Sir Merlin, you are without that pas- 
sion which animates and produces fervour of de- 
meanour. Itis an unpleasant reflection to me 
that you are so. My spell has failed with you. 
You are unscathed, and the knowledge of the 
fact wounds my self-love. But it is better for 
both that, in destroying ties, you have to tear 
away no profound passion rooted in the heart. 
If you spurred away from me a broken-hearted 
knight, the consciousness of your pangs would 
seriously affect my spirits forsome time. Giant, 
is there no smile in your magazine of graces? 
My dear Judith, hast thou ever encountered such 
a bear?” 





tract of country, whose crisp grass, and the sere 


The Norwegian, pelted with words rough and 
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gentle, sad and gay, compelled a smile to his| him, something must be recalled of those events 
which attended the King of Sweden in his dar- 


face, and replied : 
“Tam not mirthful, noble lady; but you will 
find me always, in all things, a faithful if not an) 


entertaining ferret, and willing to imperil life | 


in your cause.’ 

“My friend, I know it,” said the Countess kind- | 
ly, “you are gallant; and you have something 
not wholly unlike a tender regard for poor Her- 
mione, who, for a time, made you a dutiful wife— | 
did she not? Butenough of this. 
to be my messenger to the king.” 


ing enterprise, and prepared the way for the dis- 
asters of Pultowa. 
When Charles passed the Boristhenes, early 


ow September of the year 1708, he led the finest 


army on earth. This noble army had never sus- 
tained defeat. Its equipments were perfect. 
Extraordinary means had been adopted to se- 


cure its subsistence in the hostile country to which 
You anatase banners were pointed. 


Two victories since 
the passage of the Beresina, that river of blood 


She placed in his hands a roll strongly bound|iu the later memories of the world, had been 


with threads of silk, sealed, and addressed to the 
King of Sweden. 

“Farewell gentleman,” she resumed. “Soon 
I will repass the borders of Saxony; you are to 
wander hereafter with the will of Charles to con- 


duct you; perhaps you will journey to Cathay—| 


St. George and St. Julian best know whither | 


your travel leads. But it may be that again in| 


this world we shall meet. I will not forget you. 
I do not ask an enforced remembrance from your- 
self. Farewell.” 

Her ungloved hand, whiter than marble and 
softer than velvet was surrendered to his lips. 
The tone of her final words had touched him, 
and he responded to them with much feeling. 
The Countess, assuming a gay air, wheeled her 
palfrey, made a pretty gesture with the white 
hand, and followed by Judith rode away with 
flying robes in the direction of the chateau. 
As the beautiful riders passed the crest of the 
uplands, the Chevalier Merlin, pursuing his route, 
entered a forest whose leaves of many hues, de- 
tached by the breath of the autumnal wind, were 
rustling in their slow descent to the earth. 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


** And from the bellowing east, 
In this dire season, oft the whirlwind’s wing 
Sweeps up the burden of whole wintry plains 
At one wide waft, * * . « 
° . ad till upward urged, 
The valley to a shining nountain swells 
Tipt with a wreath high curling in the sky. 
As thus the snows arise ; and foul and fierce 
All winter drives along the darkened air; 
The traveller sees other hills ascend 
Of unknown joyless brows; and other scenes, 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain: 
Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild; bat wanders on 
Fro hill to dales, still more and more astray.” 


Thomson's Winter. 


We must lose sight of our adventurer at his 
entrance into a forest of Poland, and join him 


again in a different land. But hefore we rejoin 








added to the catalogue of its gallant achieve- 
ments—those of Borislow and Hollosin. Dri- 
ving the Czar before him, Charles passed the Bo- 
risthenes, came near Smolensko. and there on a 
bloody field won athird important battle. Then 
the step fatal to his fortunes was taken. His 
‘supplies were beginning to be exhausted; Mos- 
cow lay a hundred French leagues distant; his 
army had been thinned by its victories. His 
generals, and Count Piper, his minister, coun- 
selled that he should await where he was the ar- 
rival of General Lewenhaupt, who followed him 
with fifteen thousand Swedes, and abundant sup- 
plies of ammunition and provisions. This coun- 
sel was volunteered—not asked. It was a pecu- 
liarity of Charles never to ask counsel: and, if 
it came unsought, to reject it coldly as in some 
sort reflecting upon his ability to think for him- 
self. The young conqueror was, im fact, self- 
willed, perverse, and of indomitable obstinacy ; 
above all he likewise possessed a prodigious van- 
ity, a vanity too profound and too wide to be ruf- 
fled into trifling displays by trifling causes, and 
which therefore escaped the scrutiny of many of 
his cotemporaries. Against the counsel of his gen- 
erals and minister he formed a plan of his own; 
it was to march to the Ukraine, the country of 
the Cossacks. 

This country lying southward, on the Boris- 
thenes, its nearest border a hundred leagues from 
Smolensko, was a subject province of the Czar. 
The General of the Ukraine, an officer appoint- 
ed by the court of Moscow, was at that time the 
celebrated Mazeppa. Mazeppa sat one day at 
the Czar’s table, at Moscow. The emperor pro- 
posed to him the task of introducing amongst 
the Cossacks the common forms of European 
discipline, as a means of rendering them more 
docile and controllable. Mazeppa replied that 
the situation of the Ukraine, and the genius of 
the nation were insuperable obstacles to such a 
scheme. ‘lhe Czar, not always master of his 
passions when sober, was at the time over-heated 
with wine: he called the Prince of the Ukraine 
a traitor, and threatened to impale him. Ma- 
zeppa rode back to Bathurin, his capitol, medi- 
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tating upon the insult and his danger. His Po- 
lish fire, and love of liberty, matured his medi- 
tations into a scheme of revolt. Charles XII. 
came upon the frontier of Muscovy opportunely 
for his purposes. Brave, enterprising and inde- 
fatigable, he entered secretly into a league with 
the victorious monarch. Charles appointed a 
rendezvous near the river Desna. Mazeppaen- 
gaged to meet him there with thirty thousand 
men, with ammunition and other supplies, also 
with his treasures which were immense. The 
winter would be passed by the united princes in 
the Ukraine; with the opening of spring their 
joint forces would penetrate to Moscow, and 
strike the heart of the Czar’s power. It was to 
the banks of the Desna then, that the king of 
Sweden, refusing to await Lewenhaupt, deter- 
mined to take his way from Smolensko. 

He began his southward march. All former 





obstructions were trifling in comparison with 
those encountered in this new route. The army | 
crossed a marshy forest fifty leagues in breadth, 
was misled in its course, and lost nearly the whole 


morasses. 

At length the Swedes, exhausted with hunger | 
and fatigue, arrived on the banks of the Desna, 
at the spot marked out by Mazeppa for the meet- | 
ing. The Hetman with his thirty thousand Cos- | 
sacks was not there. An army of the Czar was. 
And, what was worse, these gathering enemies 
were the stormy petrels of one of those terrific. 
winters which have seemed to spring up, at the 
direst need, to guard the land of the Russian 
against invasion. 

Over the Desna, driving the enemy before him, 


his hungry army into the plains, scanning the 
horizon constantly to discover the coming force 
of Mazeppa the Hetman. 

With so much of prelude let us rejoin the 
Chevalier Merlin. 

The sun was rising over a waste region of the 
Ukraine. A little stream, the banks of which 
were lined with marsh-oaks, broke the sameness 
of a scene otherwise treeless, and now barren 
with winter. On the yellow grass which cover- 
ed the narrow low-ground of this stream, a large 
and noble looking horse fed.. He was without 
saddle or bridle, and secured with thongs at the 
pasterns. Not far from the horse in a spot some- 
what sheltered by the swelling bank, lay a mass 
of armour and furred garments near a spent fire. 
The mass was quite motionless. The rays of 
the morning sun had not reached it. Even in 
the wilderness, and in winter when not a bird 
sings his matins from tree or cloud, nature seems 
to mark the beginning of day with fresh sounds. 
Winds lose the melancholy moan of night and 


voice themselves more cheerfully, as if in echo 
to some jubilant ringing out of clarions from the 
heralds of the morning. Waters, as if night, 
like a mantle, had muffled them, and impeded 
their speed, seem to run with a blither freedom, 
and throw from their currents a sharper music, 
when the growing light of day begins to mottle 
their silver with vagrant gleams, red and tremu- 
lous. But with such more cheerfulsounds, which 
day awakened inthat winter waste of the Ukraine, 
very soon came others of a less mysterious kind. 
A troop of wild horses, seudding across the plain, 
drew onward to the stream, their hoofs ringing 
against the frosty ground. They were shaggy, 
thin-limbed and full of the grace of freedom. 
The charger feeding on the flats, challenged them 
with a shrill neigh. The pile of armour and 
furred garments, which had remained motion- 
less to that moment, suddenly stirred, and, get- 
ting upon a pair of iron legs, took the form of a 
gigantic soldier, erect, and watchful of danger. 
The giant was the Chevalier Merlin, advanced 


,8o far to the Swedish camp, and now nearly fro- 
of its artillery and wagons in the mud of the | 


zen from his long sleep on the grass. He saw 
the troop of wild horses. As he watched their 
motions their rear-guard wheeled and came to a 


stand, staring, with high heads and pointed ears, 


‘toward the part of the plain from which they 
‘had come. The front ranks of the troop con- 
‘tinued their course, plunging, yerking their heels, 
and dashing their long manes in stormy disorder, 


until they were separated by aconsiderable space 
from the arrested rear. ‘Then, however, as if at 
a signal from those behind, they also wheeled 
‘and, one by one, with the same elevation of the 
head and forward pointing of the ears, returned 
passed the King of Sweden, and wandered with | 


to join the group which stared back into the plain. 


Merlin was socn in the saddle, and prepared to 


avoid or encounter any danger which the wild 
horses might have detected in the distance. He 
rode to a point from which he could better survey 
the waste. From this point he saw five horse- 
men riding at great speed. ‘They were coming 
in aline which would bring them quite near to 
him. He determined to await their coming. He 
had been alone long enough to crave fellowship 
with man; moreover he desired to gain infor- 
mation of the Swedish army ; finally he did not 
shrink from a hostile encounter with five enemies, 
if these should prove to be enemies. Whilst he 
stood his ground resolutely the strangers drew 
near enough to be observed with tolerable clear- 
ness. ‘hey were Cossacks, and rode small cours- 
ers of rare fleetness. Their attention seemed to 
be fixed by the wild horses—these were scam- 
pering away. neighing, bounding high, and sha- 
king the plain with their flight. Merlin, when 
the strangers were within reach of his voice called 





to them. ‘They drew rein and looked towards 
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him. He made signals of peace; these were 
presently returued, and one of the five came for- 
ward, the others following at a short distance. 
He who thus came forward was an old man with 
a long and thick beard, as white as snow, but 
with none of the feebleness of age visible in either 
person or countenance. [lis face was stony- 
hard, and swarthy, and lighted with small black 
eyes as penetrative and unquailing as a falcon’s. 
He sat erect on his shaggy Tartar; he was low 
of stature, but with Herculean shoulders, and 
his frame seemed to present angles of iron to the 
jacket of dyed wool and the short heavy cloak 
which he wore loosely belted. A tall conical 
cap, made entirely of white furs, rose like asugar 
loaf from his head. Wide pantaloons of a thick 
elastic cloth looking like close net-work, laid 
down at the seams with gold lace, and boots of 
yellow leather completed hiscostume. His arms 
were a sabre glittering with precious stones, and 
a light lance with a silken penon near its steel 
point. As this gallant looking old man came on, 
Merlin advanced to meet him. It was in tolera- 
bly pure Latin—which venerable language is to 
a great extent in use among the inhabitants of 
portions of the country adjacent to the Ukraine— 
that the Cossack addressed the Norwegian. 

“Peace and good-will abide with us and be- 
tween us,” he said. 

Merlin drew upon the stores of the metropoli- 
tan Bishop of Aggerhuus, and answered : 

“It is peace that I also, not dreading war, de- | 
sire. Truly let amity prevail between us.” 

“{t shall ve so,” said the wearer of the white 
beard, who then stroked that natural ornament, 
and was silent, like a man whose words are valu- 
able. 

Merlin broke the silence which followed, by 
saying : 

‘* Where there is amity there should be confi- 
dence.” 

“It is true,” replied the Cossack. 

“Therefore tell me,” Merlin continued, “with. 
which of the hostile powers you hold—the Swede | 
or the Muscovite.” 

‘“*We are five men,” the Cossack answered. 
“You are one man. Confidence should begin 
with the strong, and not with the weaker. There-| 
fore I speak first, and with a straighttongue. We 
are friends of the King of Sweden, and now ride | 
to his camp.” 

“ Then we are well met,” said Merlin. ‘That 
camp is also my destination. If you do not reject 
my companionship we will ride together. Truly 
these pathless plains bewilder the mind of the 
traveller. Your better knowledge will conduct 
me on a straight course.” 





| 


‘north of east. 


‘ness of death garments! 


spoke him, looked to the sun which by this was 
midway of its morning quarter in the heavens, 
and presently said : 

“Thirty leagues are tobe overcome. Yonder 
circle about the sun gives promise of stormy 
weather. If you travel with us, yourspurs must 
be keen. Come, brother: we are even now 
dropping precious moments, like pearls from a 
string.” 

The Cossacks were presently in swift motion, 
bending forward in the saddle as if devouring 
the air. The journey seemed to become a race. 
Merlin held his position with the foremost, and 
sitting erect with the immense Hungarian char- 
ger bounding under him with haughty neck eurv- 
ed and mane and tail streaming, made a strong 
contrast to the white-bearded Cossack and his 
slight courser, whose gait seemed as equal and 
as swift as the flight of a bird. 

The route of the party led ina direction a little 
The sun shone in their faces. 
The stormy circle grew less defined aboutit. At 
last it quite faded in a growing haze which dim- 
med the lustre of the orb itself—dimmed it more 
and more as the day advanced. The wind which 
had blown freshly from the north-east, lulled as 
the sun became veiled. ‘The air grew warmer. 
The haze of the horizon before them had grad- 
ually thickened until it became a bank of white 
cloud. White—white—nothing but the white- 
The very plain, the 
skeletons of the few trees, seemed to have been 
touched with a ghastly white. 

** What does this betoken ?” said Merlin, wa- 
ving his hand from the sky to the plain. 

* A storm of snow,” answered the Cossack 
chief. 

Without change of pace, the party pressed on, 
passing the homes of peasants who watched 
them as they swept by and until they were out 
of view, passing at times through desolate woods 
of chestnuts, pines and low-growing oaks, pass- 
ing once a village where women and children ran 
to the doors to mark for a moment their scudding 
dash, and to hear the music of the smiting hoofs. 

At last the wind became once more audible. It 
sobbed and moaned. Soon after a few flakes of 
snow fell. 

* The storm will be upon us,” said the Cos- 
sack pointing to the north-east. 

Merlin looked to observe its approach. A 
white wall seemed to be advancing upon them, 
a wall of immeasurable height, and hiding in its 
length one half of the whole circle of the hori- 
zon. This advancing wall at length struck their 
front; they were in the midst of a snow storm 80 
dense in its descent that the very breathing was 
obstructed. The Cossack chief arrested the 





The Cossack chief, for such his equipment, 
and the submissive demeanour of his party he- 


party, his long white conieal cap, and flowing 
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beard, looming vaguely with their clinging flakes. 

‘We must find a shelter,” he said, “ or we 
will be overwhelmed. The dreadful blasts of 
the Ural ranges are at work to-day.” 

One of his followers addressed him, in a lan- 
guage which Merlin did not understand. 

“Tf it be so, lead the way,” the old man re- 
plied , and the Cossack who had spoken, took 
the lead of the party, which resumed its progress, | 
but by no means at the former rate of speed. 

Wandering over the snow-covered levels, in| 
the midst of the descending storm, the travellers. 
lost their direction. The chief questioned his 
guide, and, receiving an answer, said : 

“ Mehillim is at fault. He is making circles 
like a blind bison on a midnight heath.” 

“Itis twice,” said Merlin, “that we have passed | 
under this pine tree. I recognise its cone, top- 
pling with the weight of the snow.” 

“We must ride apart, shouting at times one 
to another, that we may stray not too far asun- 
der,” said the chief. ‘The place of safety to 
which Mehillim would guide us is the dwelling 
of ahusbandman. It stands near a noisy stream. 
He who hears the sound of running water, or 
the baying of dogs, will call to the others.” 











These directions were followed by Mehillim 
the guide and his three companions. The chief, 
and Merlin did not separate. Groping their | 
way, shouting through the snow-fall, which did 
not abate, but which an icy wind began to 
drive furiously before it, the party continued for | 
hours to wander without success. The voice of: 
the Cossack chief sounded more feebly in the 
ears of the Northman. 

“Be of good cheer,” said the latter. ‘The 
tempest cannot master my northern veins, or my 
strong horse, if it poured upon us that furious 
breath which makes the icy spars of the rocks of 
Nordland. If your Tartar fails, my charger will 
bear us both; if your own strength becomes spent 
I will keep you alive under my cloak.” 


“ Thanks,” said the chief with a strong and 


hearty utterance. ‘ But a whiff of snow on the 
plains does not daunt me. My Tartar is fleet 
and strong under his old master, who verily 
learned his horsemanship in a school where life 
depended upon the power of endurance. Do 
not fear for me, comrade, but hearken as we go 
for the sounds for running water.”’ 

Presently Merlin said : 

“Either the tones of the mad wind are mock- 
ing, or 1 hear such sounds now.” 

The chief listened with head inclined. 

“Tt is in truth the flow of the stream,” he said. 
“Call with your stronger voice to Mehillim and 
the rest.” 

Merlin shouted. His call struggled over the 
Waste, dull and drowned, like a cry from a 


newly filled grave. It however reached the ears 
of the nearest of the Cossacks, who repeated it 


to his fellows, and the party had soon reunited. 
Advancing together they won the bank of the 
brook. Mebhillim scanned the trees which grew 
there, and which the blast had shaken free of their 
white burthen, and then turned up the stream. 
All followed. At length some dimly seen objects 
began to take definite shape before them, and 
then houses were discernible. The baying of 
house-dogs, directly after, gave cheering assu- 
rance to the weather-beaten travellers. They 
were in fact close upon a circle of huts, such 
as in the somewhat patriarchal society of the 
Ukraine a family, continuing united for several 
generations, builds—spreading as its swarm in- 
creases. 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 


“ Drawing the reid blude frae their steeds 
They reached a rysing height 
Whair braid encampit on the dale 
A braw host lay in sight.” 
Hardyknute. 


The Cossack chief, coming to the door of one 
of the principal buildings—a large low hut— 
struck upon it with his lance. Two tawny dogs, 
gaunt and broad-chested, plunged around him, 
barking furiously. From a crevice in the hut a 
voice questioned the travellers. Mehillim an- 
swered. The door was immediately opened, 
and several men came out, making gestures of 
friendship and welcome, and a prodigious clatter 
with their tongues. Ata call from these, other 
men collected from the neighboring huts. 

Merlin and the Cossack chief were presently 
in a large apartment, the rough walls and smo- 
ked ceiling of which were ruddy with the light 
of a blazing hearth. Near the fire had been 





seated an old man of venerable appearance ; he 
stood up to receive his guests. As the Cossack 
chief approached, the patriarch addressed him 
in a long speech, and having ended it, wept, em- 
braced him, and led him to a seat by the hearth, 
with marks of extraordinary respect. ‘ slim, 
straight girl, with fine nostrils, piercing eyes, and 
the step of an untamed doe, went swiltly about 
her cuties of preparation for the comfort of the 
guests. The voices of children came in a sub- 
dued din from adjoining apartments. 

When Merlin had melted the winter from his 
benumbed limbs, he said to his friend the chief : 

“A traveller should not neglect his horse; and 
my Hungarian is deserving of tender usage.” 

“ You speak wisely,” answered the chief; “but 
be satisfied now. ‘These sons of the Ukraine 








love a good steed, and the noble charger will 
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fare as well as if your own hands stocked his 
manger. Besides, these peasants are my chil- 
dren, and you are my comrade.” 

The paternal chieftainship which the Cossack 
made claim to in this speech, was fully recog- 


nised in the deportment of those who soon after 


gathered into the hut. 


some were impaled—some broken on the wheel. 
Those who survived the day of disaster wander, 
without concert, or a leader, seeking safety in 
desert places.” 

“The storm has only seemed to drown the 
fires of the sun,” Merlin replied. “They still 





All made obeisance to! burn beyond the driving clouds.” 
him. The travellers at length broke their fast | 


“Yea. It is so,” said the chief, “and the 


upon the roasted breast of an ox, eating like fam-| spirit of this people is also burning and constant: 


ished men. 
circle had been made about the roaring fire, and | 
the darkening day, with its whirling snow-fall | 
and howling winds, but rendered the hearth- side | 
scene the more cheerful, the chief conversed with 
the patriarch. 


When the meal was ended, and a) 


He seemed to speak without con- | Merlin. 


of that be sure. Buta fair promise and great 
hope have, nevertheless, been defeated, and the 
impenetrable cloud —_-2 for a time over the 
children of the Ukraine.” 

“The King of Sweden is invincible,” said 
“He will drive the Czar from Mazep- 


straint, and occasionally with a lapse into moodi-| pa’s borders, to the gates of Moscow, or if ne- 
ness. The earnest looks of his hosts changed | cessary, to the frozen coasts of the arctic. Then 
with the shifting shades which came and went this people, friends and allies of the invincible 


over his own weather-beaten visage. 


Merlin who knew nothing of the language used 


They were. 
evidently engrossed by some important topic. | 


king, will be free.” 
The chief, thoughtful and even gloomy, re- 


plied : 
in this conversation, began to expand his great | 


“The ruin of the strong array of Bathuriu 


frame and stretch his limbs, like a drowsy man. | smites the pride and breaks the power of the 


The chief, observing this, addressed him in Latin. | Hetman. 


The slaughter of thousands of his 


‘We have spoken,” he said, “of the King gallant children makes a cavern of his heart, 


of Sweden. His camp is now upon the slopes 
of Brulah. We have accomplished to-day but 
twenty leagues. ‘Ten leagues more we must 


to-morrow achieve—when our journey will be 


ended. The bravest monarch of the earth is in| 


straits, and great peril ; 


is it? The voice of the Hetman which beguiled 
the brave king to this land—should it not be cho- 
ked with sorrow !”’ 

Merlin who had heard only of the intended 
coalition against the Czar, and not of its defeat 
in the complete overthrow of Mazeppa singly, 
before he could unite with the King of Sweden, 
said : 

“Why should the voice of Mazeppa be choked 
with sorrow ?”’ 

The chief answered : 


“The Hetman mustered at Bathurin, thirty, meet his disappointed ally. 
‘seems to abate. 
journey with the rising of the sun. 
clashing of spear-heads, the bray of horns and | has been long to us—wearying and full of trials. 
It was a gallant ar- | 


ray. Mazeppa dreamed that his people would | 


thousand brave men. They gathered in, day 
after day, proclaiming their approach with the 


the din of numerous hoofs. 


become free; that the collar of subjection would | 
be torn from their necks. Comrade, the san of, 
this day rose like a fire kindled on the eastern 
hills; look now to earth and air and mark the 
dread change. Even so swiftly the morning 
promise which gleamed from the arms of his 
children, at Bathurin, failed in the eyes of the 
Hetman. His force met with sudden overthrow. 
Many died—the fortunate in arms on a bloody 
field—others under the lash of the cruel enemy— 


which is filled with the incessant tongues of mel- 
ancholy echoes. But to Mazeppa there is a final 
grief. His ally, the victorious king, calls to him 
for men; he has none to give.—Calls to him for 
food; he has empty garners.—Calls to him for 


and alas—alas! the val-| treasures; the Muscovite has robbed bis treasure 
our of the Ukraine, which was to aid him, where 


chamber. Men, food, and treasure, the Hetman 


| did covenant to furnish. With what countenance 


can Mazeppa meet the king his ally, who, be- 


'guiled by that covenant, has been misled to the 


verge of ruin?” 
“The Hetman,” Merlin answered, “if his con- 


science acquits him in the case, should meet the 


King of Sweden with the firm countenance of 
an upright prince, whom a greater power, after 
manly resistance, has overthrown.” 





“You speak well, comrade,” said the chief. 
‘Doubtless with such firmness will Mazeppa 
The storm without 
To-morrow we resume our 
The way 


Let us sleep.” 

With sunrise of the next morning the party left 
the huts of the hospitable peasants, who poured 
upon the chief volleys of what, from their visa- 
ges and gestures, Merliu guessed to be benedic- 
tions, and resumed the route to the Swedish 
camp. ‘The skies had been cleared in the night. 
The snow, drifted by the high wind, lay in mounds 
and winding banks. Avoiding these mounds, 
plunging through the banks where it became ne- 
cessary, at times pricking forward upon the sod 





from which the snow had been quite swept, the 
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travellers pressed boldly on. Merlin looked to 
the sun, and recalling the figurative language of 
the chief his companion, pointed to it, and said: 


“The storm of yesterday has left no shadow 
upon the flaming disk. So the time will speedily 
come when the star of your country will escape 
as fully from adverse clouds.” 


“Age is not hopeful, but yet loves hopeful 
youth,” replied the chief serenely. ‘ Your words, 
which my reason more than questions, are, never- 
theless, cheering and pleasant to hear.” 


By the hour of noon, the travellers became 
aware that they were near the Swedish camp. 
The chief led the way to some heights, in which 
the country about them abounded—hills of in- 
considerable elevation, but relieving with a mark- 
ed effect the landscape, as clustering islets relieve 
the dulness of a flat and calm sea. The party 
reached the top of one of these low hills; the 
wind and sun-rays had removed the snow from 
it. From this spot a striking scene was present- 
ed to their view. A camp, extending for a great 
distance along the eastern slope of a range of 
the low hills, the summits of which were dusky 
with a pine forest, whilst a stream edged their 
base with a line of silver, reflected the sunshine 
from its tents and floating banners. Of these 
latter, one, rising high above the flags of the reg- 
iments, denoted that division of the encampment 
occupied by Charles himself, with his staff, chan- 
cery and household. Men were moving about 
the tents in various occupations ;—some remo- 
ving the snow—some bearing logs to the fires, 
which the axe, sounding from the heights, con- 
stantly replenished,—some leading horses to the 
water's side: at one point a troop were driving 
in cattle, whilst at another a similar troop were 
setting off from the camp. The country, far and 
wide around the town of tents, was houseless and 
wintry, but, flashing in the sunshine, wore yet a 
bold and desolate sort of beauty. 

On a hillock in the direction of the camp, and 
about midway of the distance to it, a number of 
horsemen, equipped in some respects like the 
Cossacks themselves, caught the attention of our 
travellers, as they looked down from the greater 
height. The Cossack chief, after scanning them 
closely, said : 

“These are Tartars of Budziack. I know 
the lappers of blood well. They have been 
hungry wolves on our Ukraine borders, as they 
now are on the skirts of your king’s camp.” 

As the chief made these comments, the ob- 
jects of them suddenly wheeled upon their posi- 
tion. It was clear that they had just caught a 
view of the party on the height. A desultory 
movement and some wild cries followed the dis- 
covery. Merlin could not guess whether their 
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uncertain motions were the tremors of the quarry 
or the ruffling of the falcon. 

“They are fifty, and we are six,” said the chief, 
“therefore they will attempt to charge upon us. 
But a resolute front will drive them back.” 

As he spoke, the wild riders, spreading them- 
selves over the lower hillocks so as to block the 
way to the camp, came skirring up the slopes 
with spears in rest. 

* Let us meet them in full career,” said Merlin. 

‘As well charge a flock of swallows,” replied 
the chief. “ Be steady, comrades.” 

The Tartars came on with fury, but finding an 
unquailing front opposed to their onset, avoided 
the contact, as the chief had foretold, and, part- 
ing into two loose divisions, gallopped with shrill 
cries to the right and to the left. One of their 
number, Merlin and his companions now discov- 
ered, carried behind him a boy. ‘The lad wore a 
common camp jacket; it was easy to conjecture 
that he was a prize picked up, on the skirts of 
the neighboring encampment, by the prowling 
enemy. As the Tartars dashed by, the Cossack 
chief pointed to one of their number with a con- 
temptuous gesture. The man so pointed out 
rode a small fleet horse, covered with fantastic 
trappings, and ornamented along his slim and 
pliant crest with little streamers. 

“The fellow in the finery,” said the chief, ‘is 
Osbeck, a leader of renown among the tribes of 
the Budziack. He has harried our borders for 
twenty years. I once followed him with five 
hundred spears. He escaped in the wilderness. 
To slay him would be to extinguish the fires of a 
thousand burning houses, and to bring security to 
a thousand pastures.” 

This leader, as the Cossack spoke, uttered a 
sharp signal, and his scattered force began to 
concentrate. They were presently collected at 
a point within gunshot. Merlin unslung his pe- 
tronel, masking the action as well as he could. 

“IT willendeavour,” he said, “to extinguish the 
fires of a thousand burning houses, and to bring 
security to a thousand pastures.” 

Then he levelled the short carbine at the Tar- 
tar leader, and, with a quick aim. fired. The 
Tartar became aware of his danger too late. As 
he threw himself half out of the saddle, to make 
the body of his horse a shield, the shot took effect, 
and he fell to the ground. His followers raised 
a howling outcry, and were instantly in great 
confusion. 

“‘ Now let us charge upon them,” said Merlin. 

He drew his sword as he spoke. The Cos- 
sack chief only uttered, “It is good,” and, giv- 
ing the signal to his followers, the whole made a 
sharp dash atthe enemy; who in a moment, as 
the chief had promised, darted asunder like swal- 
lows. The Tartar leader lay upon the ground. 
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His horse refused to desert him. ‘The chief of 
the Cossacks pricked the prostrate man with his | 
lance, and said : 

** Osbeck—art thou then overtaken in the end?” 

The Tartar gave signs of life. 

‘Deal with the wolf, Mehillim,” said the chief, 
turning aside coldly. Before Merlin could be- 
come aware of his purpose, Mehillim had driven 
his spear through the body of his fallen enemy. 

“The coursers of Osbeck are as swift as the 
wind; as we, who have so often pursued him, 
have learned,” said the chief. ‘** Secure the steed, 
Mehillim, for the Northman, whose good shot has 
won him. Now let us advance. The wolves 
will howl about us, but not molest us after this 
rough usage.” 

“These Tartars are an enemy to be despised,” 
said Merlin. 

“They are terrible to the weak, the wounded, 
or the flying, and make the rear of a vanquished 
army bloody enough,” said the chief. ‘ But the 
front of a resolute foe, these devils of the Bud- 
ziack will not approach.” 

“The boy,” said Merlin, “‘ whom we saw bound 
to the back of one of them—is it impossible to 
rescue him ?” 

“The chase would last through this winter | 
day,” replied the chief. “At night a swarm of 
enemies would be around us. Moreover, com- 
rade, my affairs with the King of Sweden are 
urgent. 

‘‘ But look, comrade,” continued the chief— 
“the brave child is dealing manfully with his 
enemy.” 

The boy, again visible, in a renewed gallop of 
the fugitives, for Merlin and the Cossacks had 
advanced during the recent dialogue, and driven 
them once more into flight, seemed in fact to be 
taking care of himself. He was striking with a 
long knife into the side of the Tartar at whose 
back he was bound, and from whose belt he had 
stolen the weapon. 

Merlin drove the spurs into his charger and 
dashed after the fugitives. The Cossacks fol- 
lowed. The result of the boy’s work began to dis- 
play itself; the Tartar whom he had stabbed 
failed in his saddle and dropped the reins from 
his hands. But the desert steed still strained 
after his comrades. 

Presently the boy began to plunge the knife 
into the body of the horse. He renewed the 
stroke several times. The animal, with a sav- 
age scream, increased the length of his leap at 
each stroke. Then he showed signs of failing. 
Finally in one of his bounds, he fell headlong, 
hurling his double burthen from his back. The 
pursuers came up. The horse and his master 
were dead. The boy, who had cut his bonds, 


‘‘ Gallantly done,” said the Cossack chief; who 
presently added to Mehillim: 

“Let the youth mount the steed of Osbeck.” 

In ashort time the Norwegian and his com- 
panions—the boy riding amongst them on the 
Tartar horse—entered the limits of the Swedish 
camp, and were under those banners which had 
swept over so many lands without a reverse. 
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At the close of the first edition of his celebra- 
ted letters, the unknown author of Junius ex- 
presses the following beautiful seutiment: “‘Grate- 
ful, as I am, to the Good Being, whose bounty 
has imparted to me this reasoning intellect, what- 
ever it is, I hold myself proportionably indebted 
to him, from whose enlightened understanding 
another ray of knowledge communicates to 
mine.” This is, indeed, a strong and eloquent 
acknowledgment of the obligations conferred 
upon mankind by those nobles of nature, who 
have contributed to the moral and intellectual 
culture of our race. Next to the Supreme Be- 
ing, these benefactors of our species have the 
largest claims on our gratitude, and, as a feeble 
tribute to their worth, it behooves us to honour 
them while living, and to perpetuate through all 
time the memory of their services. For we 
should never forget, that but for the light shed 
from their luminous minds on a benighted world, 
man would still have remained a naked and 
roving savage, grovelling in ignorance, supersti- 
tion and sensuality—the sport of vindictive and 
ferocious passions—a stranger to all the comforts 
and social enjoyments of civilized life. That he 
has been raised from this miserable and degra- 
ded condition, must be ascribed to the influence 
of those commanding intellects, whose native 
energy first rent asunder the fetters of barbarism 
and extracted from the great book of nature the 
fundamental principles of philosophy. In the 
primitive history of the world, every age has 
been adorned by some such self-taught genius, 
who has become the instructor and lawgiver of 
his race, and taught those great moral and sci- 
entific truths, which imparted the earliest im- 
pulse to the progress of civilization. In the lapse 
of time, each revolving period has been fruitful 
of worthy successors in this noble mission of en- 
lightening and reforming mankind, and the torch 
of knowledge, whose faint and flickering light, 
when first kindled at that remote era, scarcely 
sufficed ‘“‘to make the darkness visible,’ has 
been transmitted from age to age, burning in its 
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until its vivifying rays have penetrated into al- 
most every quarter of the globe. Had the dis- 
coveries and improvements of these pioneers of 
civilization been confined to their own age and 
country, their effects might have been partial 
and temporary; but happily the points of con- 
tact and sympathy between the various tribes of 
the human family are so numerous, that every 
accession to the mass of knowledge, though ope- 
rating with intenser force where it originated, 
has, gradually, yet surely, diffused its salutary 
influences over neighboring nations, and through 
succeeding times. Thus medern science traces 
back its lineage to the learning of the Chaldees 
and Egyptians, and the philosopher of the nine- 
teenth century claims kindred with Zoroaster 
and Pythagoras. The achievements of mind 
are, therefore, the common property of the hu- 
man race, and the writer, whose works impart 
valuable truths, is emphatically a cosmopolite, 
no matter what country has given him birth, or 
at what period he may have flourished. ‘If intel- 
lectual contributions, from whatever quarter they 
emanate, may be justly claimed as the joint in- 
heritance of our race, the principle applies with 
peculiar propriety to nations of kindred blood, 
and whose language and literature are identical. 
The American may, therefore, without presump- 
tion take pride in the productions of the great 
minds of Britain, and lament the extinction of 
one of those luminaries as a common calamity. 
As he has participated in the amusement and in- 
struction afforded by their writings, he may justly 
deem it his right, no less than his duty, to min- 
gle in the plaudits of their admiring countrymen 
and to deposit on their tombs the spontaneous 
tribute of his grief and gratitude. 

These reflections have been suggested by the 
recent death of Maria Edgeworth, a lady who, 
for more than half a century, has filled adeserv- 
edly large space in the literature of England. 
Among the distinguished females who have shed 
so great a lustre on the present age, none has 
held a more conspicuous station than this gifted 
woman, or has ministered more abundantly to 
the delight and edification of her cotemporaries. 
Death, it is said, canonizes great characters and 
puts the final seal on their reputation. Envy, 
which, like the old man of the sea forever haunts 
the steps of genius, is buried with its mortal re- 
mains; but the memory of its greatness still 
lives, and the public mind, touched by this af- 
fecting proof of the uncertain tenure of human 
things, becomes doubly solicitous to render am- 
ple justice to its merits. Hence the practice of 
delivering obituary eulogies over the illustrious 
dead, and the splendid mausoleums in which the 
gratitude of their fellow-men inurns their per- 
ishable relics. According to this immemorial 





usage on such occasions, some tribute is due 
from the American press to the memory of a 
writer so celebrated as Miss Edgeworth, and we 
shall, therefore, present a brief notice of this re- 
markable woman in the pages of the Messenger. 

The elevated position assumed by the softer 
sex in the various departments of elegant litera- 
ture, and even in the more rugged field of sci- 
ence, during the last hundred years, has been 
justly deemed an unerring token of the rapid ad- 
vance of knowledge and refinement. In this en- 
lightened age woman has, at length, asserted her 
true dignity, and occupied that station in society 
from which, in ruder periods, she was excluded 
by the selfishness and tyranny of uncultivated 
man. She is no longer regarded by the sterner 
sex as the mere toy and plaything of an idle 
hour, nor degraded into the obsequious slave of 
her male task-masters. Released from the de- 
basing and stultifying drudgery of savage life, 
her dormant faculties have awakened, and she 
has vindicated her title to be received as the 
equal and companion of man by an aptitude in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and an intellec- 
tual developement, rivalling the highest efforts of 
masculine genius. Among the many indications 
of our future progress, none are more cheering 
and unequivocal than this recognition of the 
rights, and cultivation of the capacities of wo- 
man, whether we consider the immense amount 
of mental force, heretofore torpid and useless, 
thus brought to coéperate in the extension of 
knowledge, or the important agency, exercised 
by females, in our early training and improve- 
ment. Indeed from their nice observation and 
the almost intuitive keenness of their percep- 
tions—from the warmth and tenderness of their 
affections, women seem to be peculiarly fitted 
for the task of education, particularly in that 
seed-time of the human mind when the infant 
idea first begins to shoot, and to give promise of 
the coming harvest—when the heart is moulded 
to generous sentiments by the plastic hand of in- 
struction—when principles and propensities are 
implanted, which must determine the colour of 
our future character. Miss Edgeworth is her- 
self a striking example of this feminine aptitude 
for youthful instruction; for her writings furnish 
abundant evidence that she took a lively interest in 
the subject of education, and had meditated deep- 
ly on the best methods of imparting knowledge, 
and cultivating the moral affections. Her works 
are replete with profound observations and judi- 
cious hints on this interesting subject, nor are 
they the less valuable because these grave and 
weighty precepts are embellished with the hues 
of a glowing imagination, and the artifices of a 
polished diction. We will not maintain that her 
theory of education is, in all respects, defensible, 
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though from the history of her life we know that 
her speculations were founded on a long course 
of practice and experience. Perhaps she relies 
with rather too great confidence on the ability of 
the mere human teacher to eradicate evil dispo- 
sitions by careful training; yet though her ideas 
in this respect may be somewhat Utopian, it 
cannot be denied that instruction and discipline 
may do much towards reforming the native de- 
pravity of the human heart. Though complete 
success may be unattainable, we should not be 
deterred from trying the experiment; for if hu- 
man skill cannot wholly extirpate the roots of 
vice, it may, by constant attention, limit its 
growth, and prune its most noxious branches. 
But whatever difference of opinion may exist on 
this question, it must still be conceded that Miss 
Edgeworth’s views are plausible and ingenious, 
and that she has contributed some useful sug- 
gestions on a subject, in which, in spite of all 
the researches of philosophy, our conclusions 
fall far short of demonstration. 

We would gladly indulge ourselves in an ex- 
tended review of Miss Edgeworth’s writings. 
The labour of such an examination would bring 
its own reward in the exhaustless fund of instruc- 
tion and entertainment to be found in her charm- 
ing pages; but our space forbids the attempt, 
and when we remember that this task has been 
repeatedly performed by some of the ablest crit- 
ies it Britain, we have not the presumption to 
suppose, that our humble observations would be 
worthy of acceptance. The award of a tribunal, 
whose decisions the professed critic dare not im- 
peach, has planted her reputation as an author 
on an imperishable basis, and it would seem, 
therefore, an act of supererogation to offer any 
thing in confirmation of that irreversible decree. 
We shall content ourselves, therefore, with point- 
ing out some of her most prominent characteris- 
tices as a writer, and with noticing briefly some 
objections, alleged by critics against her works, 
which, in our view, are frivolous and groundless. 

The ruling qualities in Miss Edgeworth’s mind 
were acute observation, discriminating judgment, 
and sterling common sense. She was not desti- 
tute of imagination, and her wit is often brilliant 
and sparkling, but she kept these showy faculties 
in strict subordination to her reason, and never 
suffered them to usurp the place of more solid 
endowments. Though, certainly, not indifferent 
to fame, she never wrote, solely, for the purpose 
of literary display. Her efforts were actuated 
and sustained by higher and nobler objects—by 
the wish to benefit her species by promoting the 
great cause of moral and intellectual improve- 
ment. She was essentially an utilitarian, prac- 
tical in all her plans and purposes—aiming at the 
happiness and advancement of mankind by 





means, which she had already subjected to the 
test of experiment. No cynical contempt for 
her species betrayed her into satire—no literary 
vanity into an empty, unprofitable exhibition of 
wit and eloquence, Thescintillations of fancy— 
the beauties of style—the vivid sketches of life 
and character—the brilliant panorama of figures 
aud incidents, which sparkle in every page of 
her writings, are the mere adventitious orna- 
ments of a more solid structure—are the vehicles 
of a profound and practical philosophy replete 
with maxims and principles of the greatest util- 
ity in the conduct of life. In the highest flights 
of her imagination—in the most wanton play of 
her wit, she never loses sight of her main design. 
Accordingly few writers have illustrated so for- 
cibly the true principles of education, or have 
shown, by more striking examples, or a more 
refined analysis of human nature, the most prac- 
ticable scheme for the early cultivation of the 
mind and affections. The child, the youth, the 
critic and the philosopher are alike captivated 
by her enchanting fictions; yet while the taste is 
gratified by the ease and elegance of the style, 
and the attention absorbed by the interest of the 
tale, she never fails to insinuate, under this daz- 
zling display of genius, some valuable truth, or 
important principle. 

Next to Sir Walter Scott, Miss Edgeworth 
has been most instrumental, among modern wri- 
ters, in imparting a loftier character to English 
romance. Under the influence of their example, 
it has ceased to be a disgusting medley of sickly 
sentimentalism, overcharged characters, improb- 
able incidents, and false views of life, equally 
debasing to the literary taste, and contaminating 
to the morals of society. It no longer startles 
us with supernatural horrors, or offends by gross- 
ness and buffoonery. Purified and exalted under 
the auspices of these gifted writers, it now 
breathes a higher strain, and assumes a moral 
dignity heretofore unknown to that species of 
composition. The success of these masters of 
English fiction has attracted to this department 
a vast amount of talent, and it is here especially 
that female genius seems to have found its most 
congenial element. The press now teems with 
romances, distinguished by vigorous sketches of 
life and manners, varied learning, refined taste, 
and profound philosophy, and it cannot be doubt- 
ed that the improvement wrought in this popu- 
lar description of writing, will produce a corres- 
ponding change in the moral sentiments and 
literary habits of that numerous class, who have 
neither leisure, nor inclination for graver and 
more solid studies. 

In the midst of this busy competition and in- 
tellectual ferment, Miss Edgeworth still main- 
tains her preéminence, and her productions are 
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now read and admired with as much eagerness 
as in the first heat of public curiosity. Novels, 
perhaps, may be pointed out, which display 
greater dramatic power,—more artistic skill in 
the developement of the plot—a deeper insight 
into the mysteries of human nature; yet, except 
Fielding and Scott, we cannot remember any 
writers in the field of English romance, who 
have surpassed her in these qaalities. Indeed 
her portraitures of Irish manners and character, 
may challenge a comparison with the chef-d- 
euvres of the greatest masters in this depart- 
ment. In those spirited sketches, she has pre- 
sented a most vivid and life-like conception of 
the lower classes of her countrymen. She has 
delineated with unequalled graphic power their 
whole moral and intellectual anatomy—their 
constitutional ardour and impetuosity—their 
warm affections—-their gratitude and fidelity— 
their generous sympathies—their sly humour— 
their keen sagacity—their carelessness and im- 
providence—their amusing blunders, arising, 
rather from the quickness, than the confusion cf 
their ideas. No finer specimen of pathos and 
simplicity can be produced than the Irishman’s 
letter describing the return of the ould lord to his 
estate in the Absentee, and, in the admirable 
tale of Ormond, frank, generous, hearty King 
Corny exhibits one of the happiest creations of 
genius. It must be confessed, however, that 
she has drawn the portrait of her countrymen 
with a partial, and flattering pencil. Without 
departing from nature, she has omitted the darker 
shades, and fiercer traits imprinted on the living 


Celt by a long struggle with the oppressions and | 


contumelies of a foreign domination. Her pa- 
triotism shrinks from exposing the lawless fero- 
city, the treacherous cruelty of her half-savage 
countrymen ; and dwells, with an amiable pref- 
erence, on the milder, and more engaging as- 
pects of theircharacter. She makes no allusion 
to the vindictive passions, the frequent perjuries, 
the defiance of alllawful authority, the midnight 
buteheries, the anarchy and turbulence, which 
deface that miserable land, and palliates, with 
excusable partiality, the brutal intemperance, and 
perpetual riots, to which the Irish peasant is no- 
toriously addicted. Ireland has been fruitful in 
great names, but to none does she owe a greater 
debt of gratitude than to this talented woman. 
Her charming descriptions of Irish life and char- 
acter have enlisted a general sympathy on be- 
half of that much-injured and unfortunate peo- 
ple, and, in her private capacity, she has labour- 
ed for years, if we mistake not, in the arduous 
and disheartening effort to mitigate the suffer- 
ings—to ameliorate the physical condition, and 
to elevate the moral standing of her countrymen. 
Such persevering benevolence—such gratuitous 





patriotism merit far higher praise from Ireland, 
than the factious intrigues of those political agi- 
tators, whose delusive promises of reform have 
lured their inconsiderate followers into the abyss 
of anarchy, and who have found théir own pro- 
fit in the commotions they have excited. If they 
are not wholly besotted by the base arts of dem- 
agogues—if their native impulses are not deba- 
sed and corrupted by the sting of oppression, 
the canker of pauperism, and the rage of party 
dissension, the Irish people will, surely, erect 
some enduring monument to the memory of their 
illustrious countrywoman—a tribute much more 
worthily bestowed, than the plaudits lavished 
by them with such blind enthusiasm on the idols 
of their political worship. 


The style of Miss Edgeworth is uniformly 
easy and unaffected, but at the same time spirited, 
vigorous, and racy. It seldom rises into elo- 
quence, or pathos, and never sinks into tameness 
and insipidity. It is rapid, sketchy, graphic, 
perspicuous, sparkling with wit, replete with 
sound sense and acute observation. It evinces 
a most exquisite taste, and a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the finest models of English composi- 
tion. The follies and frivolities of fashionable 
life, the brilliant play of gay and polite conver- 
sation, she delineates with inimitable grace and 
delicacy. She possesses the art, which is the 
peculiar prerogative of genius, of developing the 
moral features of her interlocutors by the lights 
and shadows of animated dialogue, and she sus- 
tains their dist'nctive characters with admirable 
skill and discrimination through all the vicissi- 
tudes of her story. Her moral sentiments, as 
becomes her sex, are formed upon the purest and 
most elevated standard. No word or allusion 
stains her pages, which could offend the most 
fastidious, or the sternest moralist, or suffuse the 
cheek of female innocence with the blush of 
outraged modesty. When she speaks of gene- 
rous, or heroic deeds, her language glows with 
the warmth of sympathetic enthusiasm, and she 
inculeates, on all occasions, the exercise of an 
active and practical benevolence. Inno respect 
does she evince more good sense and knowledge 
of the human heart, than in her view of the 
attachment between the sexes, which, according 
to modern usage, constitutes the main instrument 
in determining the catastrophe of a romance. 
While she treats with due reverence this highest 
and holiest of our earthly affections, she does 
not, like most female writers, invest it with the 
illusive hues of the imagination, or represent it 
as a blind, uncalculating passion, rushing madly 
to fruition heedless of all the warnings of pru- 
dence and reflection. Shedoes not dignify with 
the name of love that casual predilection, the 
offspring of caprice, or the senses, which rejoices 
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the hearts of amorous youths and silly maidens, 
and fills their minds with ridiculous fantasies. 
The impressions derived from mere personal 
beauty are fleeting and uncertain, and though 
external comeliness may infuse additional ardour 
into the sentiment of admiration, she feels, with 
the just pride of a high-minded woman, that a 
preference, resting on so precarious a foundation, 
is a paltry and inadequate tribute to the real 
worth of her amiable sex. ‘To be firm and con- 
stant it must take its source in higher motives 
and impulses—must be grounded on the solid 
basis of mutual esteem—must grow up gradu- 
ally in the genial sunshine of social intercourse. 
This is the doctrine, which Miss Edgeworth en- 
forces with all the powers of her understanding, 
and, at the same time, exposes the absurdity of 
expecting domestic happiness from the union of 
persons of uncongenial notions and habits, and 
who hurry into an indissoluble connexion in utter 
ignorance of their mutual dispositions. But it 
is in tracing the gradual evolution of some ori- 
ginal fault or vice of character by the action of 
circumstances, that she displays the most con- 
summate ability. In this process she shows a 
precision and metaphysical sublety that have 
never been surpassed. With the most minute 
observation she follows the progress of some 
pernicious propensity from its first germ in child- 
hood to its overshadowing growth in more ma- 
ture age—depicts its natural developement in the 
ordinary course of events—and, what is of more 
importance, demonstrates how easily the hand 
of judicious culture might have eradicated the 
infant vice in its first feeble beginnings. The 
romance of Vivyan, and that delightful little 
tale, called Tomorrow, are admirable specimens 
of her talents in this kind of writing. 

Some eminent critics have charged it as a de- 
fect in Miss Edgeworth’s novels, that their de- 
sign is made too apparent—their moral too stu- 
diously thrust upon the notice of the reader; but 
this objection is futile, unless it can be shown, 
that she has sacrificed truth and probability to 
the illustration of some favorite theory or arbi- 
trary principle. That for the purpose of enfor- 
cing an important truth she may have, occasion- 
ally, overcharged her pictures, might, to some 
extent, be admitted; but it may be urged in her 
defence, that all fiction has a tendency to carica- 
ture, and that her writings are not more obnox- 
ious to this criticism, than the productions of 
many distinguished authors in the same depart- 
ment. The interest and admiration excited by 
her fictions, afford, however, the best evidence, 
that she has not greatly overstepped the modesty 
of nature—that, if she has erred in exaggerating 
the features of her dramatis persona, the resem- 
blance to actual human beingsis, still, sufficiently 





accurate to produce that illusion, which identifies 
the shadowy creations of the novelist with the 
world of realities. 

But let us enquire whether, in truth, there is 
any substance in this objection. What is the ar- 
gument, which condemns the use of caricature in 
fiction? Itis alleged, that the novelist should 
copy nature, and that when he departs from this 
model, he loses his hold on our sympathies, and 
his work becomes utterly worthless as a vehicle 
of moral instruction. Now this would undoubt- 
edly be true, where fiction runs riot in the wan- 
tonness of imagination, presenting only uncouth 
and distorted figures—monsters having no proto- 
type in reality—the mere figments of a prepos- 
terous idealism; but does it hold when the re- 
semblance remains in spite of the exaggeration— 
when the lines are deepened, and the features 
magnified, that the defects of the original may 
be made more conspicuous? Do not such ca- 
ricatures as these teach a valuable moral lesson! 
We recognize our image in a concave mirror, 
though swelled to gigantic dimensions, and this 
very enlargement enables us to detect blemishes 
in our natural physiognomy, which would other- 
wise elude the closest and most vigilant inspec- 
tion. Why may not fiction perform the office of 
a concave mirror to our moral visage, and bring 
out in striking relief defects imperceptible to or- 
dinary observation? And this is all that Miss 
Edgeworth has done. If she ever deviates from 
the models of nature, it is for the purpose of ex- 
posing some hidden deformity, nor even in pur- 
suit of this object does she ever violate the true 
principles of imitation. 

This rule, that fiction should always copy na- 
ture, must, obviously, be adopted with some little 
restriction. ‘To represent man as he is with per- 
fect fidelity would not, in many cases, be desira- 
ble. Where the imitation is so exact, the can- 
vass would often reflect forms, loathsome, hide- 
ous, and repulsive. Would the interest or utili- 
ty of fiction be increased by such grotesque por- 
traitures? When the statuary undertakes to re- 
produce in marble the naked human figure, he 
does not choose for his models the deformed, the 
halt, the lame, and the blind. He imitates the 
most beautiful forms—those whose limbs and 
muscles have been developed into the most per- 
fect symmetry. He places before his mind an 
image of ideal loveliness, ‘‘ compounded of every 
creature’s best,’’ and endeavours to improve on 
his originals by realizing this abstract concep- 
tion. He knows, that, were he to adopt in- 
ferior models, the more consummate his skill, 
the more certainly would the productions of his 
art become the objects of disgust and aversion. 
Is not the same principle applicable, in some de- 
gree, to the creations of the novelist? Itis, gen- 
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erally, conceded, that romances, whose leading 
characters exhibit a conjunction of great quali- 
ties with the vilest dispositions, have a pernicious 
tendency, because they imbue the youthful mind 
with the false and mischievous idea, that there 
exists a necessary connexion in our nature be- 
tween good and evil, and that the possession of 
some great virtues atones for any amount of 
moral guilt. But if fiction were to reflect the 
exact image of real life, all its characters would 
be of this hybrid description, blending, often- 
times, the grossest vices with the noblest quali- 
ties; for we frequently witness among mankind 
these strange and incongruous combinations. In- 
deed such is the infirmity of human nature, that 
were we to pourtray in all its lineaments the char- 
acter of the best of men, many faults and imper- 
fections would be exposed, which, with my uncle 
Toby’s oath, the recording angel would strive to 
blot out forever with the tear of commiseration. 
In such instances as these, the canons of criti- 
cism would not forbid some departure from the 
natural model, and the exception is sufficiently 
broad to cover the greatest delinquencies alleged 
against Miss Edgeworth. Her transgressions in 
this respect are always designed to promote the 
interests of morality; and, if this be a sin against 
good taste, or good sense, it can only be, as we 
have already remarked, because she distorts her 
fictitious characters to suit some preconceived 
hypothesis—some foregone conclusion. But the 
most unfriendly critic must admit, that, if she is 
occasionally betrayed into an error so trivial, it 
is never to an extent injurious to the moral influ- 
ence of her stories, and that this slight blemish, 
if it be one, is infinitely counterbalanced by her 
other merits as a writer. 

Were we to consult, only, our own impression 
of Miss Edgeworth’s works, we should never 
have dreamed, that the most captious objector 
would discover any thing exceptionable in their 
moral tendencies; yet strange as it appears, the 
Zoiluses of the day have taken occasion to as- 
sail her on this point. where, to our simple ap- 
prehension, she appeared tobe invulnerable. We 
had, indeed, supposed, that her writings con- 
tained emphatically “no line, which, dying, she 
would wish to blot’”—that they breathe through- 
out sentiments becoming the purity and delicacy 
of her sex—that they are uniformly characteri- 
zed by an enlarged philanthropy—and that their 
evident scope and design is to inculcate the prin- 
ciples of a rigid morality. When, therefore, 
some very pious and worthy people have prefer- 
red against them the very serious accusation, that 
they are anti-religious in their spirit and tendency, 
we are filled with unfeigned astonishment. We 
will not be so illiberat as to brand the authors of 
this imputation with the charge of over-righte- 


ousness; for we are aware that it is the offspring 
of a sincere, though misguided zeal, which deems 
nothing good, or laudable, or profitable, that is 
not directly and avowedly subservient to the ad- 
vancement of religion. Such, indeed, is the na- 
ture of man. He condemns as useless, or mis- 
chievous whatever conflicts with his cherished 
opinions, or which has no immediate reference 
to his darling pursuit—his ruling passion. Thus 
the man of business regards the cultivation of 
elegant letters as an idle and frivolous occupa- 
tion. The soldier despises the toils of the mer- 
chant as sordid and grovelling. The politician 
contemns the simple life and honest labors of the 
husbandman as trivial and degrading. The re- 
ligious zealot, engrossed by the contemplation of 
eternal things, views with indifference the evan- 
escent interests of time, and prescribes, as sinful, 
and worthless, all human thought and action, in 
which religion is not the avowed, as well as the 
predominating principle. 'To some such narrow 
and overstrained views must we attribute the sin- 
gular idea, that the writings of Miss Edgeworth 
are unfriendly to religion. The only proof of 
her offence, that we have ever heard adduced, 
is, that she has not, in so many words, made the 
inculcation of religious truth and duty the theme 
of her writings. Because she offers other mo- 
tives and incentives to virtue, she is presumed, 
by a singular perversion of her meaning, to dis- 
credit and deny the efficacy of those arguments, 
which Christianity addresses to the conscience 
of mankind. This, we believe, comprises the 
whole force and essence of the reasoning in sup- 
port of this refined, and farfetched accusation. 
And what at last does it establish? It proves 
too much, indeed ; for if it possess any truth, or 
cogency, it demonstrates that, unless we have 
religion forever on our lips, we must be held up 
to the detestation of a Christian community as 
scoffers, and infidels—that, unless we make broad 
our phylacteries, and parade our devotion before 
the eyes of men, we shall be numbered with the 
enemies of the faith. What, indeed, would these 
objectors have? Would they desecrate the most 
awful subjects of human contemplation by drag- 
ging them before the public eye whether in sea- 
son, or out of season! We had thought that the 
sacred name of religion should never be invoked 
except on suitable occasions. Nec deus intersit 
nisi dignus vindice nodus. We had imagined that 
the spirit of that divine faith might dwell in the 
secret chambers of the heart, when the tongue 
was silent—that it might pervade our life and 
conversation without a clamorous proclamation 
of our allegiance to its paramount authority. If 
Miss Edgeworth’s writings are to be condemned 
upon such rigid principles as these, then the re- 





searches of philosophy, and the pursuits of ele- 
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gant literature should, for a like reason, be pro- 
hibited as sinful and anti-religious, and, indeed, 
it would be difficult to decide what class of our 
innocent enjoyments would not be liable to a 
similar interdict. ’ 


But what, in effect, is the “head and front” of 
Miss Edgeworth’s offence? It is not pretended, 
that she has, on any occasion, expressed a senti- 
ment hostile to religion—that its principles, or 
professors are treated with levity, or disrespect 
in any part of her writings. Her crime, then, is 
not positive, but negative—a matter of inference, 
and construction, not of direct proof. Is she to 
be written down a sceptic, because, not denying 


deavored to excite the weak and wavering reso- 
lution of man by other motives to the practice 
of virtue? Because she urges considerations of 
worldly advantage and utility as an inducement 
to upright conduct, must we presume that reli- 
gion is excluded from her scheme of moral re- 
form—that she deems its sublime promises and 


precepts a delusion unfit to regulate the actions | 


of arational being? Is it anti-christian to de- 


monstrate how essential moral purity is to our) 


temporal happiness? Is it an attack on religion 
to insist on the advantages of virtue even in this 
imperfect state? Then it must follew, that to 
represent pain, and misery, and privation in this 
life as the necessary concomitants of well-doing, 
is the most effectual mode of advancing the in- 
terests of religion. But this is evidently absurd. 
On the contrary it is palpable to our humble ap- 
prehension, that to hold up to mankind an ele- 
vated standard of morality—to show that even 
here a strict compliance with its principles con- 
duces to our well-being—that the joys of vicious 
indulgence are fleeting in their duration, and bit- 
ter in their consequences, is eminently calculated 
to prepare the mind for the reception of religious 
truth—to incline men to embrace it as the source 
of their comfort and consolation in this life, not 
less than the instrument of their eternal salva- 
tion. This is what Miss Edgeworth has la- 
boured to accomplish in the series of delightful 
tales, with which she has favoured the world, 
and she may be truly said to have been, so far 
as she has succeeded, a potent and faithful aux- 
iliary to the cause of Christianity. With what 
propriety, then, can she be denounced as its ene- 
my? ‘The business of a religious teacher should 
not be lightly undertaken. It should be left to 
those whose qualifications, character, vocation, 
and the sanction of the church have designated 
for the exercise of that sacred function. That 
Miss Edgeworth has modestly declined the res- 
ponsible task, and has been content to labour in 
an inferior, though not adverse, sphere, ought, 











surely, not to be charged agninet her as an unpar- 
donable offence. 

To suffer from the shafts of detraction is the 
common fate of genius. nor has this talented wo- 
man been so fortunate as to escape the destiny 
of her tribe. When the merit of her writings 
had been acknowledged by the universal suffrage 
of the literary world, the malignant spirit of 
envy, finding no abettors in the odious task of 
depreciation, has sought to rob her of the glory 
of their authorship by ascribing all that they con- 
tained of original, or admirable, to the assistance 
of her father. To substantiate this assumption, 
(for it is nothing more,) it is alleged that the 


| works, published under her name in her father’s 
the efficacy of religious instruction, she has ont 


lifetime, are greatly superior to those written by 
‘her since his death. Now the existence of this 


| disparity may well be questioned, and, certainly, 


it is not so marked and obvious as to warrant the 
uncharitable inference, that this distinguished 
lady had stooped to the meanness of foisting her- 
self on public admiration in borrowed plumes. 
The novels of Helen, and Belinda, though per- 
haps slightly inferior to some of her former 
works, are yet marked by the same peculiar 
traits of style and execution, nor can any unbi- 
assed reader fail to recognize in them the vesti- 
ges of that masterly genius, whose Tales of 
Fashionable Life placed her, at once, on the 
summit of literary fame. That her father may 
have, occasionally, supplied her with hints, and 
materials—that her writings may have been es- 
sentially polished and improved by his friendly ° 
corrections, is extremely probable; and, indeed, 
in her sequel to his auto-biography she acknow- 
ledged her literary obligations to him with a can- 
dour and filial gratitude, that do honour to her 
heart. But this is a very different thing from 
being the mere amanuensis of her father, the 
channel through which his thoughts and inven- 
tions were communicated to the world, which is 
the import of the charge in question. In avail- 
ing herself of parental criticism, Miss Edgeworth 
did nothing but what was natural, and commend- 
able, nor have the greatest men in English lit- 
erature disdained to profit by the assistance 
of their friends without incurring thereby any 
impeachment of their originality. Indeed so 
prone are all authors to be blinded by pater- 
nal partiality to the defects of their literary pro- 
geny, that there is not one, who would not be 
benefitted by the strictures and suggestions of a 
friendly adviser of even inferior endowments. 
And this, we doubt not, is the extent of Mr. 
Edgeworth’s agency in his daughter’s produc- 
tions. Except his auto-biography we know of 
no acknowledged offspring of his pen, and that 
work, though sprightly, spirited, and entertain- 
ing, certainly affords no indication of the extra- 
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ordinary powers displayed in the writings of his 
illustrious descendant. Let her not, then, be de- 
prived of her just share of fame by gratuitous 
surmises. Let her enjoy an undisputed title to 
the ownership of those works, claimed by her, 
and her alone, as the legitimate fruit of her ge- 
nius. Let her have the undivided glory of hav- 
ing enriched modern literature with a series of 
vigorous, instructive, and ingenious moral fic- 
tions, which have established a new era in the 
annals of romance. 

The tranquil current of Miss Edgeworth's use- 
ful life was diversified by no remarkable events. 
It was spent under the paternal roof in the midst 
of a numerous circle of kindred and friends, 
where she devoted herself to the fulfilment of 
every social and domestic duty, and to the com- 
position of her immortal works. The materials 
for interesting biography are, therefore, scanty ; 
but we gather enough from her writings to be as- 
sured, that, in her personal character, she was 
eminently benevolent, amiable and affectionate. 
The reverence and devotion, which she mani- 
fests towards the memory of her father—the kind 
dispositions, and liberal sentiments that pervade 
her works, betoken a heart attuned to the finest 
and most generous feelings of our nature. She 
resided with her father’s family until her death, 
living, if rumour is to be credited, in perfect har- 
mony with three successive step-mothers, loved 
by her kindred, idolized by the poorer classes in 
her neighbourhood, and admired by her numer- 
ous acquaintance. A career so calm, prosper- 
ous and happy under circumstances usually so 
fruitful of domestic discord, argues a mind and 
temper most admirably constituted. It is pain- 
ful to reflect, that the history of genius is, too 
often, a melancholy record of weaknesses, and 
infirmities, of irregular passions, and distressing 
embarrassments. It is, therefore, quite refresh- 
ing to dwell on the character of such a writer as 
Miss Edgeworth, and to perceive that, in one in- 
stance, at least, the dignity of the author is sus- 
tained, and elevated by the moral worth of the 
individual. Upon the whole, we may safely pro- 
nounce, that in the long list of celebrated women 
who have flourished in the last hundred years, 
few have equalled Miss Edgeworth in the esti- 
mable qualities of the heart, and none have sur- 
passed her in genius and accomplishments. 


J.B. D. 
Campbell Co., Va., Aug., 1849. 





Poggio, the Florentine, found the work of Quintillian 
under a heap of rubbish in a decayed coffer, in a tower be- 
longing to the monastery of St. Gallo. 
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DR. GREEN'S INAUGURAL ADDRESS." 


Dr. Green is the recently appointed President 
of Hampden Sydney College, in the county of 
Prince Edward. And we congraiulate the In- 
stitution and its friends, on the accession to that 
Presidential Chair of a gent'eman of such talents 
as are exhibited in this Address—if there is any 
probability, that is, of his being permanently 
seated in his chair. It seems to have been the 
cue of that institution in modern times, to keep 
its presidency rather perambulatory, whether 
from an inward restlessness in the constituency, 
or from the former depressed circumstances of 
the institution, for which it would be ungenerous 
to reflect on them, we do not now inquire. If 
we do not mistake, the Rev. D. L. Carroll, D. D., 
was inaugurated to that Presidency in the year 
1835. Since that time, the Presidency of the 
United States has been more than usually change- 
able. Van Buren came in the next year. Then 
Harrison. Then Tyler. Then Polk. Then 
Taylor. The Presidency of Hampden Sydney 
has been almost, if not quite, as changeable. 
Carroll—Maxwell—Sparrow—a Commission— 
and Green. Nor is this by any means said in 
hostility to the institution itself; but only to the 
evil that has been—if such there has been, in its 
management. Under its new auspices, introdu- 
ced by the sale of a considerable number of scho- 
larships, the friends of sound education may hope 
for greater stability in the councils of Hampden 
Sydney. 

There is fervid, copious, glowing eloquence in 
this Inaugural Address. Using the expression in 
no invidious sense—it seems to be one of the 
finest specimens of declamation with which we 
have recently met. Declamation, indeed, which 
is not mere declamation—but which wreathes 
itself in constant exuberance around a half-latent 
thread of argument, keeping the mere frame- 
work of method out of sight, and yet leaving on 
the mind of the reader an impression —to use 
one of Dr. Green’s own phrases—of “large, 
round-about Anglo-Saxon sense :” To the thrill- 
ing histories connected with the origin and the 
name of Hampden Sydney College, very grace- 
ful and spirited allusions are made in the exordi- 
um, which must have been of exceedingly happy 
effect in conciliating the attention of an audience, 
who did not as yet know whether or not they 
were to be fed with the drought of metaphysics 
and dry abstraction, which sometimes appear in 
such addresses. We remember to have read no 
happier exordium any where. ‘The charter of 


* INaucuRAL AppREss, delivered before the Board of 
Trustees of Hampden Sydney College, January 10, 1849, 
by L. W. Green, D. D., President. 
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the Institution was granted “ amidst the closing | tion, which Dr. Green advocates, and this scheme 
struggles of the revolution.” ‘The names of he very pleasingly unfolds in the succeeding 
Patrick Henry and James Madison, stand con-| pages: 


i ” i ‘ 
spicuous among the first Sameenen, and in the) «The great design of education, is to exercise, 
charter are these words: “In order to preserve | to discipline, to invigorate, and thus to develope 
in the minds of the students, that sacred love and | the man, the whole man, intellectual, moral, so- 
attachment which they should ever bear to the cial; the faculties of the understanding, the af- 
principles of the present glorious revolution, no fections of the heart, the purposes of the will, 


professor shall be elected, unless the uniform tenor the — that lead to agra he = that eb 
al tin sanduet seactiiestn 00 the world bis sia-| a ie he ae 

: : | this strange and complicated machinery within 
cere affection for the Liberty and Independence ,us, which is neither reason, nor imagination, nor 


of the United States of America.”—p. 7. By | passion, nor will, nor sense, nor all combined ; 
the way, how does Dr. Green, in the first sen-| but different from them all, and superior to them 


tence of his Address, call that King Charles, | @!!, better than them all, and above them all ; the 
. : .s | appointed arbiter and guide of human life ; God’s 

against whom the great civil war was waged, hi : oe: : A 
igh vicegerent within us, to control, direct, to 


“the first Stuart that mounted the English gybordinate, and thus to harmonize them all. We 
throne?” was not James I. a Stuart? and did wish to rear no intellectual monsters with prodi- 
not he mount the English throne? One word | gious protuberances and bulky bumps, the forced 
more of the interesting matters of history refer- | and forward growth of hot-bed culture, concen- 


red to. Dr. Green seems fully to credit the story | trating and absorbing all the vital energies into 


7 , ’ | some favorite faculty, and dwarfing all the rest; 
of Hampden’s intended embarkation for Ameri- /no sickly oialensuatiean no oinuity dreamers ; 
ca in May, 1637 ;—and although there is the au- | no logical machines to grind out syllogisms 
thority of Lord Nugent, Hallam and Macaulay| wherewithal; no misty transcendentalists, with 
for the story, who seem to have given it a rather ‘subtle metaphysic, skilful in splitting hairs twixt 


loose unquestioning reception; yet there seems. north and north-west side ; no pedantic Rabbis, 
to us a positive certainty that it must be a mis-| /©2"ed. pious and dull,’ circling in everlasting 

: : : gyrations around the circumference of a sheva ; 
take. ‘That date—as will be seen in a very con-' no men of one idea, (whatever that may be,) 
clusive note to the Discourse of the Hon. W.C./impenetrable to all beside, hermetically sealed 
Rives, on the character and services of John| against the air that is breathed by the men of 
Hampden, delivered at Hampden Sydney Col- | their generation, the vitrefaction of a man. through 
lege, November 1845—was in the very midst of | whom the great stream of the world’s living elec- 


SIA Tiel aateeeltnes oontecs Te d | tricity can never flow. This is not to educate 
) om FF Sf. gems Smapece, ithe faculties, but to pervert, to distort, to muti- 


in the case of the ship-money, and the final judg- | jate. It is felony ; felony at the common law 
ment was not rendered in that case until June, | and by the statutes at large of the great com- 
1638. Hampden could hardly have been intend- | monwealth of letters. We want men, with large 


ing—but for a prohibitory order in council—to round-about Anglo-Saxon sense, healthy, well- 


prove reereant to his country and her cause, at. proportioned men, adapted to all the emergen- 
cies, all the relations, duties and offices of com- 


such = hour. We find no fault with those who, mon life, with all the faculties expanded, in har- 
following the authorities, do believe it. With! monious exercise and symmetrical proportion, 
the date of the order in council, prohibiting the| and conscience enthroned high above them all, 
departure of the vessels, (Ist May, 1638,) and in undisputed and imperishable supremacy.”— 
the character of John Hampden before us, we do| P: 12- 
not. A man who could do the masterly think-| That strain is surely of a high mood. If the 
ing which is to be found in this Address, will not, | new President of Hampden Sydney, can succeed 
we are sure, be displeased at these criticisms on| in storing the minds of his pupils with “ Anglo- 
small points, or think any apology for them re-| Saxon sense,” as richly as he has piled up mean- 
quisite. Nordowe mean to say that we exactly | ing in this deep, many-sided sentence of his pro- 
concur with every thing else with which we meet | gram, his retrospect of his official career, when 
on these splendid pages. The ideas which they |it is ended, will be as satisfactory as his prospect 
contain, indeed, are so fervidly expressed, and, |is bright and hopeful. 
in themselves, often so grand and imposing asto| ‘The parts of this scheme are unfolded more 
produce a feeling of extreme smallness about the | definitely in the sequel of the Address—each study 
idea of criticising them; and in the main points| being spoken of as it is an instrumentality for 
of the system of education which the speaker | this developement of nature: Language, Natural 
developes, every well-wisher to the coming gen- | Science—Mathematics--Philosophy, Intellectual 
eration must so cordially concur, that further |and Moral—the evidences of Revealed Religion ; 
criticism cannot be very imperiously demanded. | for particular remarks upon each of which, we 
The following passage seems to have been in-| must refer our readers to the Address itself. The 
tended as the program of the scheme of educa-! appropriateness to our times and wants, of a 
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single other extract will, it is hoped, justify its 
admission here : 


“Superficial education is an education to daily 
and deliberate falsehood. It is all pretence, and 
no reality, on the part of teacher and taught; 
each professing loudly to do, what each is con- 
scious he is not accomplishing ; so that the whole 
of the student’s life, from year to year, is an ha- 
bitual falsehood, a living lie; till truth and honor, 
religion, friendship, all that is most sacred in the 
relations and sensibilities of human life, degene- 
rate into a sham. Hence an age of superficial 
knowledge, is necessarily an age of pretenders, 
quacks, hollow insincerity, frivolous scepticism, 
heartless formality; without depth, intensity, 
earnestness, heroism, faih. * * * Perhaps 
the briefest and surest recipe to make a sorry 
villain, at once a showy impostor and a shallow 
dupe, is to give him a superficial college educa- 
tion. Better learn to make shoes, well and truly, 
better for the intellect and the heart, better for 
himself and for others, than to mis-learn the 
whole circle of knowledge, classical, mathemat- 
ical, philosophical.”—p. 25. 

This Address seems richer than is usual with 
such performances, in fresh native thought. There 
are several other parts of it which it would be 
pleasant to exhibit and remark upon—especially 
that idea which seems to be the key-note, so to 
speak, of the author’s system; the tendency of 
one thing well and truly learned, to spread its 
power, like leven, through the mind, when in 
turn it comes to learn other things. But we 
must forbear. The pamphlet itself, of twenty- 
nine pages, will richly repay the labor, or rather 
add profit to the pleasure of perusal. 


. 





MANZONI. 


BY H. T- TUCKERMAN. 


As I stood by the taffrail of the little steamer 
that plies up and down Lake Como, a good-na- 
tured fellow-passenger, whose costume and bear- 
ing denoted the experienced gentleman, indica- 
ted the various points of interest along the beau- 
tiful shores. It was a clear warm day of that 
enchanting season, in those climates, when spring 
is just verging into summer. The atmosphere 
was transparent and every indentation of the 
beach had a well-defined relief; the sails of the 
fishing-boats were reflected, in the water, as dis- 
tinctly as if it were a mirror; and the cloudless 
sky wore the densely azure hue peculiar to that 
region. My companion urbanely pointed out 
every object worthy of note, which the shifting 


Caroline of England, and now we are directly 
opposite the villa of Pasta; but there was a more 
genial animation in his look and voice, as a low 
promontory loomed in sight neither remarkable 
for the cultivation at its base, nor the picturesque 
beauty of its treeless slope; “just behind that 
ridge,” said he, “is the road which Don Abbon- 
dio followed until he encountered the bravi who 
forbade him to marry the Promessi Sposi.” The 
perfectly natural manner in which the locality of 
an imaginary scene was thus designated, as if 
quite as real and more interesting than the abodes 
of actual persons, struck me as the very best evi- 
dence of Manzoni’s genius and fame. All genu- 
ine creations assert and maintain a distinct per- 
sonality; and this is, perhaps, the readiest and 
most faithful test whereby the legitimate charac- 
ters of fiction may be distinguished from the 
counterfeit. The most universal triumph of this 
kind is that of Shakespeare, of whose personages 
we habitually speak not only as actual, but world- 
familiar celebrities. It is probable that if the 
origin of those characters in fiction, which are 
recognised by the general feeling of mankind as 
living originals, could be analyzed, it would ap- 
pear that their essential features were drawn care- 
fully from life. The chief attraction of the novels 
of the reign of George the Third, is said to have 
been that the individuals depicted were well- 
known at that period, and this fact gave a relish 
to the infirmities of character thus revealed. 
But a more recent instance occurs in regard to 
several of the best delineations of Dickens, whose 
Pecksniff, Squeers, brothers Cheerbyle and oth- 
ers are confidently identified; so that, even if 
there is an error in the designation, it only shows 
how nearly the author followed nature. Another 
convincing proof of the substantial relation to 
our experience, such daguerreotypes from life, 
bear, is the habit so prevalent of naming our ac- 
quaintances from the well-drawn characters of 
able novelists. To realize the variety of fanci- 
ful beings who have been added by modern ge- 
nius to the world’s vast gallery of memorable 
portraits, it is only requisite to summon before 
our minds, the long array of Scott's familiar cre- 
ations. Charles Swain has done this in a poem 
entitled Dryburgh Abbey; and the obsequies of 
no human being were ever graced by so glorious 
an array of the representatives of human nature, 
acknowledged as such by the verdict of mankind, 
as this procession of his own “beings of the 
mind and not of clay,” which are described as 
following Sir Walter to the tomb. 

An avidity for fabulous narrative seems to have 
characterized the oriental races. The indolent 
life of that dreamy clime naturally induced a ne- 





landscape afforded ; here was the site of Pliny’s 
country-seat, there the former residence of Queen 


cessity of being amused. Professed story-tellers 
were patronized by those in authority; and doubt- 
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less listened to with as earnest an attention, as| words of the poet into the universal heart of man- 


the lazzaroni on the Mole at Naples now bestows 
upon a reader of Tasso. Pastorals were proba- 
bly the first improvised tales of rural districts. 
The more exacting imaginations of eastern po- 
tentates called forth “‘ Arabian Nights;’’ and sub- 
sequently, when the western world was alive 
with the lays of troubadors and the thirst for gal- 
lant emprise, came the tales of chivalry destined 
chiefly to be remembered through the genial sa- 
tire of Cervantes. The supremacy of the church 
brought saintly legends in vogue; the spirit of mar- 
itime adventure led to the production of count- 
less “ voyages imaginaires ;” civic revolutions, of 
a later period, gave birth to political romance, of 
which Utopia is the English type; and the more 
complicated interests and varied drama of mod- 
ern society, finds its most welcome and perhaps 
faithful portraiture in one or another of the di- 
versified species of the Novel. Thus it is evi- 
dent that from the Song of Solomon and the 
fables of mythology, to the last hot-pressed ema- 
nation from Albermarlett, fiction has served asa 
mirror to successive ages, reflecting, with more 
or less truth, events and manners, in hues not so 
emphatic as the drama, but with greater detail 
and more elaborate exactitude. 

There are few more interesting literary pro- 
cesses than the composition of a novel, artisti- 
cally wrought and genially inspired. If we ana- 
lyze the method, it seems to be very like that by 
which a fine picture is executed. First there 
are historical materials to collect,—the costume, 
manners and spirit of the time chosen, to be stu- 
died, and reproduced; then the dramatic inci- 
dents or plot to be arranged—corresponding to 
the action of the subject in pictorial art; the im- 
pressive back-ground of history, the just perspec- 
tive of time, so as to render the illusion complete; 
with the light and shade of cheerful and solemn 
feeling. ‘These may all be derived from study 
and observation and effectively arranged by skill 
and taste; but another, and the most vital ele- 
ment—the sentiment, or if the work be too pro- 
saic to admit of such a definition, the sensation 
of the whole—that vague yet magnetic quality 
which in nature, in painting, and even in social 
life, we call atmosphere, must be derived from 
individual consciousness. This itis which brings 
us into relation with the story; which essenti- 
ally attracts or repels; its presence gives life and 
its absence makes entirely objective the most 
patiently finished conception. The other traits 
of a romance are more or less mechanical, or, at 
least originate in the active intelligence of the 
writer; but this last and crowning principle ema- 
nates from the individual soul; it is that which 
makes the statue appear to breathe and the pic- 
ture to be a conscious reality; which carries the 





kind, and causes the characters and scenery of a 
romance to assimilate themselves, in the imagi- 
nation, with the actual and the endeared. 

The gravest artistic faults, or deficiencies, may 
be counterbalanced, in a novel, by the truth, ele- 
vation, or delicacy of the sentiment; exactly as 
warmth and sincerity of character atone for a 
thousand foibles and even distasteful qualities in 
a friend. Thus Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling and 
Forcolo’s Jacopo Ortis, considered as tales, are 
barren of striking events, wonderful coincidences, 
or elaborately drawn characters; yetthe one from 
its gentle and resigned, and the other from its 
thoughtful and impassioned sentiment, apparent- 
ly warm from a living heart, win and impress us 
with an indefinite but entrancing interest. Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s novels abound in local mistakes; 
Southey demonstrates that her description of 
Skiddard is entirely untrue; and in “ The Sici- 
lian,’ she makes her heroine look from the tow- 
ers of Palermo upon Mount Etna—a geographi- 
cal impossibility; yet the scenes she depicts, are 
so invested with the sentiment of wonder, so 
largely developed in her nature, that the wizard 
charm of superstition haunts the reader, with its 
gloomy fascination, notwithstanding the improb- 
abilities of her narrative, the tame solution of her 
mysteries, and the inexcusable incorrectness of 
her topography. Noone can read Corinne with- 
out impatience at the inconsistent character of 
Oswald ; and the unsatisfactory reasons assigned 
for the unhappy course of events; but Madame 
de Staél has so deeply impregnated the imper- 
fect drama, with earnest, acute, and philosophi- 
cal sentiment, with the sentiment at once of love, 
of genius and of Italy, that we pause not to ex- 
amine and object to the story, in our profound 
sympathy with the intense feeling and reflection, 
which it sustains, like an unsymmetrical and ill- 
jointed trellis holding up to the air and sunshine, 
clusters of purple fruit and masses of autumn- 
tinted leaves. Some of Anderson’s Stories, pro- 
fessedly written for children, and quite fantastic 
in conception, are so sweetly invented and so im- 
bued with genuine humanity, that they charm all 
who have not outlived heart and imagination. It 
is, therefore, the idiosyncracy of the novelist that 
imparts the zest to his writings; it is the point 
where his nature overflows, that yields the pecu- 
liar charm to his inventions; and it is thus that 
our real sympathies are awakened. The biogra- 
phers of Richardson and Mrs. Inchbald, let us 
into the secret of that winsome tenderness that 
once caused us to hang fondly over Pamela and 
the Simple Story; it was their own prevailing 
characteristic. Godwin, en the same principle, 
excites metaphysical curiosity, Golkismith the 
sense of domestic enjoyment, Scott chivalrous 
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and patriotic emotion, Cooper the zest of ad- 
venture, Dickens convivial, pitiful and humorous 
feeling; Irving agreeable reverie; Beckford an 
epicurean delight of the senses; Miss Porter and 
Maturin, the luxury of heroic self-devotion and 
the rich but consuming excitement of ardent pas- 
sion; Paul de Kock the vagrant but spirited 
moods of Parisian adventure; and Balzac the 
philosophical and sympathetic interest which 
anatomizes the inmost life of the heart. 

Truth to nature rather than dramatic effect, 
was the aim of Manzoni, and, as is ever the case, 
when realized, it secured for his romance a per- 
manent interest and celebrity. There is no at- 
tempt at brilliancy in the dialogue, no accumula- 
tion of incredible events in the plot, and scarcely 
a trait of improbability in the characters. Fi- 
delity is the charm upon which the author relies 
both to enlist the sympathies of the reader and 
disarm the opposition of the critic. It is as if a 
well-skilled artist were to roam, during an exci- 
ting epoch, over the fertile plains of Lombardy, 
and transfer scrupulously to his sketch-book, the 
most characteristic figures of peasant and pre- 
late, here a picturesque bit of landscape and there 
an animated group, now a monastery and again 
some by-way cottage, vineyard or shrine—thus 
giving us authentic hints whereby we can repro- 
duce in imagination, especially if seconded by 
memory, a satisfactory cenception of all the pre- 
vailing features of thescene. ‘The author’s man- 
ner, to borrow a term so often applied to the old 
masters in painting, is more that of Murillo and 
the Flemish school than of Raphael or Correg- 
gio; except that the literary execution of Man- 
zoni has a somewhat classical and even pedan- 
tic character. Essentially, however, the same 
artistic principle is relied upon. There is some- 
thing of Garrisborough and Moreland in the tone 
of his graphic pictures; he seldom idealizes, but 
conscientiously represents the actual. His Pro- 
messi S posi is attractive to Italians on the same 
ground that the Vicar of Wakefield is a favorite 
with English readers. We are interested in his 
characters, not because they are perfect, but be- 
cause they are natural. Renzo, indeed, can 
scarcely be called a hero or Lucia a heroine, in 
the sense that term is employed by fanatical 
novel readers. Neither exhibit any poetic senti- 
mentalism. Their love is as unromantic as it is 
honest. He is but a skilful and industrious silk 
weaver; and she,—as the disappointed Berga- 
mese, who expected to see a wonderful beauty, 
discovered—is only ‘una contadina come tant 
altre ;—a peasant girl like so many others. But, 
then, the winsome simplicity of nature, the af- 
fectionate dispositions, the child-like faith and 
rustic truth of these lovers, and especially their 
excellence as types of a local peasantry, render 





| them, in contrast with the remarkable vicissi- 


tudes through which they pass, objects of real 
aud sometimes intense sympathy. There is a 
kind of elemental human nature about Lucia 
that is irresistibly charming; the very weakness 
and ignorance, as well as the faithful attachment 
and irascible temper of Renzo are eminently il- 
lustrative of the rural population of Lombardy. 
It is, too, exceedingly characteristic of somewhat 
advanced women of the middle class of Italians, 
to affect the wisdom of experience, and nourish 
their self-esteem by a kind of pretension to know- 
ledge of the world—which is the more diverting 
from the actual narrowness of their ideas and 
their obvious superficial knowledge and lack of 
real confidence. The sage counsels, and desire 
to have her say, ascribed to poor Agnese, pecu- 
liarly belong to her sphere andage. The eccle- 
siastic portraits are the most carefully laboured 
of all; and even allowing for the author’s strong 
Catholic partialities, they must be admitted to be 
most consistent, each with itself, and all with 
probability and truth. The church that can 
boast a Fenelon and a Cheverns, doubtless has, 
from time to time, included priests as exalted in 
their views, as F'ederigo Borromeo, as true to an 
expiatory vow as padre Cristofero, and as timid, 
and time-serving as poor Don Abbondio. Nay, 
at this very time, whoever has been on familiar 
terms, with the Italian clergy, must have en- 
countered exceptions to the general corruption, 
in the form of a martyr-like asceticism or a life- 
devoted benevolence. In some, perhaps isola- 
ted regions, there are members of the monastic 
fraternities that are idolized by the common peo- 
ple for their charity; preachers who fill a cathe- 
dral by their eloquence, and men of saintly lives 
whose benediction is received with awe and grat- 
itude. In short, traces of the three prominent ec- 
clesiastics of Manzoni’s romance, may be easily 
detected at the present day; and to many pious 
minds, yet excite the sentiments of love and rev- 
erence, which at the period described united the 
peasant tothe church. It was doubtless the au- 
thor’s main object to vindicate the religious sen- 
timent; to show how the essential principles of 
Christianity were knit into the well-being of so- 
ciety ; and to bring into strong relief, for the ad- 
vantage of a sceptical and revolutionary era, the 
consoling, purifying and happy influences of the 
church, whose superstitions had become a by- 
word and whose sovereignty already yielded to 
military power. We can, indeed, imagine no 
greater contrast than that which exists between 
the whole spirit and atmosphere of Manzoni’s 
story and the times in which it appeared. The 
star of Europe’s modern conqueror was rapidly 
culminating; all that was prescriptive and ven- 
erable in usage, form, law, manners and faith, 
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had either yielded to inexorable reform or was 
in a transition state; and the primal sentiments 
of our common nature, without whose prevail- 
ing sanction and tender intervention, we can 
scarcely hope for the stability of any human in- 
stitution,—were so violently assailed, that a kind 
of social chaos seemed inevitable. The tri- 
umphs of Napoleon had opened the way for an 
apparently limitless series of experiments in gov- 
ernment; and a fearless challenge of all authority, 
especially that of religion. ‘The mental activity 
and civic revolutions incident to this state of 
things, kept Europe in a continual ferment. Old 
associations had no power to hedge in thought; 
and new combinations of events gave scope to 
every kind of speculative hardihood. It was the 
age of sudden political vicissitudes, splendid mili- 
tary achievements, constant social alternations 
and fearless inquiry. It was an experimental, 
irreverent, and unbelieving age; and even at such 
a time, Manzoni sent forth his calm pictures of 
rustic life; he revived the primitive in human na- 
ture; exhibited the graces of simplicity, the moral 
value of faith, the charm of spotless integrity ;— 
the need of a vista through which, amid the dank- 
ness and tumult of life, glimpses could be afford- 
ed of heaven ;—the blessedness of forgiveness, 
the tranquil joy of expiation, the glory of repen- 
tance and the beauty of holiness. It was like 
the low warbling of a lute amid the braying of 
trumpets; or one of the soft sunsets of Claude 
reflected on a thunder-cloud. It was an enter- 
prise in its very hopelessness and beauty, worthy 
of the heartof genius; and the peaceful and sweet 
manner in which it was achieved, is honorable 


to the dignity of scholarship and the self-posses- | 


sion of faith. It has, indeed, been objected to 
the Promessi Sposi, that it is circumstantial even 
to tediousness; that it lacks vivacity of tone and 
variety of interest. Perhaps these and similar 
faults are inseparable from the author’s plan; his 
first object being truth to nature and history, in 
order to render his work locally authentic, and 
give it a national interest; and his second to in- 
culeate certain great principles of life and action 
which he saw were lost sight of, in an age of 
preternatural and spasmodic excitement. The 


polished correctness of the style, too, while on) 


the one hand it has given the novel a classical 
rank and caused it to be one of the most appro- 
ved text-books in the acquisition of the Italian 
tongue; on the other, by a certain stiffness, and 
the use of uncommon words, occasioned by the 
classic fastidiousness of the author,—has induced 
pedantry of style, the very reverse of that collo- 
quial ease, which is so great a requisite in the 
popular novel. These and other incidental de- 
fects, do not, however, at all invalidate the well- 
founded claims of Promessi Sposi, as a true pic- 


ture of Italian life, felicitously conceived, and ar- 
tistically developed. 

As the artistic representative of truth and the 
pleasing stimulant of benign emotions, Fiction 
thus redeems itself from the serious objections to 
which it was once far more liable than at present. 
* It is necessary to our rank as spiritual beings,” 
says a judicious writer, ‘‘ that we should be able 
to invent and to behold what is not; and to our 
rank as moral creatures that we should know 
and confess that it is not.” Hence the unsatis- 
factory blending of fact and fiction, by the ex- 
cessive developement of any of the elements we 
have designated, the exaggerations of professedly 
veritable travellers, the fanciful narratives of his- 
torians, as well as grossly illusive pictures of life 
and nature even in aromance. Such errors of- 
fend the integrity of the novelist’s art exactly as 
mean expedients and grotesque combinations in 
‘architecture, or untrue drawing and extravagant 
color in painting, or want of proportion in statu- 
ary; because such blemishers destroy the senti- 
ment and mar the completeness of invention in 
writing, as well as in form or design. Legiti- 
mately produced, however, and truly inspired, 
fiction interprets humanity, informs the under- 
standing and quickens the affections. It reflects 
ourselves, warns us against prevailing social fol- 
lies, adds rich specimens to our cabinets of char- 
acter, dramatises life for the unimaginative, da- 
guerreotypes it for the unobservant, multiplies 
experience for the isolated or inactive, and cheers 
age, retirement and invalidism, with an available 
‘and harmless solace. A distinguished modern 
statesman decided a question that arose in a so- 











cial circle, by very gravely quoting a passage 
| from Robinson Crusoe. His friends expressed 
their surprise that one whose pursuits were so 
complicated and absorbing should remember the 
very words of that nursery tale; he assured them 
he had read it once every year since he was a 
boy, as a mentalrefreshment. Humboldt pauses 
in his description of tropical vegetation, to men- 
tion with gratitude the fact that it is associated 


in his mind with the correctly delineated scenery 


of Paul and Virginia. The philosophic Mackin- 
tosh advocates fiction because ‘it creates and 
nourishes sympathy;” and the poet Gray de- 


'clared that it was heaven to pass a rainy day in 


reading new novels. Thus resorted to as a pas- 


time in the intervals of more exacting studies 


and at periods of convalescence or recreation, it 
is one of the most ready and useful of luxuries ; 
but no more to be relied upon altogether as in- 
tellectual food, than champagne, spices, or beau- 
tiful fruit for animal nourishment. It is there- 


fore only the abuse of fiction which deadens the 
zest of truth, for its right office is to heighten its 








effect. 


“ Matter of fact,” says Hunt, “is our per- 
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ception of the grosser and more external shapes 
of truth; fiction represents the residium of the 
mystery. To love matter of fact is to havea 
lively sense of the visible and the immediate; to 
love fiction is to have as lively a sense of the 
possible and the remote.” 

The word novel has now a much higher signi- 
fication than formerly. It once conveyed the 
idea of vapid sentimentalism or irrational ro- 
mance only adapted to very weak and morbidly 
fanciful tastes. It furnished pabulum to imagi- 
nary woes and yielded unhealthy excitement to 
undisciplined minds. Hence the very justifiable 
prejudice so long cherished against this kind of 
reading by vigorous intellects. A half century 
has effected a complete revolution in this depart- 
ment of literature. Perhaps the first example 
which led to this auspicious change is the Caleb 
Williams of Godwin. That remarkable work pro- 
ved thata story may be deeply interesting without 
being mainly occupied with the tender passion; 
and it suggested that human nature and human 
life afforded a boundless and most instructive 
field for true genius to represent. The English 
have excelled in fiction, perhaps, in part, from 
the judgment which they, of all people, know 
best how to bring to the arrangement of passion- 
ate and poetic materials, and thus render them 
harmonious and effective. If we glance at the 
number and variety of standard English novels 
that still maintain their place in select libraries, 
we cannot but acknowledge that our vernacular 
is the most prolific source of excellent fiction, in 
modern times. Consider, also, the important 
subjects these works illustrate; and how ably 
they have been made the exponents of grave 
opinion, social questions, history, philanthropy, 
artand morals. ‘The most vivid pictures of Lon- 
don society in the days of Johnson are yet to be 
found in the novels of Miss Burney; and its pres- 
ent absurdities have been most effectually sati- 
rized by the novels of Hook. If we desire to 
realize the life of the East, the Anastasius of 
Hope is the most available camera obscura into 
which to enter and view its reflection. We are 
confidently referred to the novels of Smollett 
for an authentic character of the English navy 
fifty years ago. The low life of Great Britain 
is sketched in enduring colors by Dickens. The 
philosophy of common sense—that trait of na- 
tional character which chiefly distinguished the 
Anglo-Saxon from the southern European, is 
permanently elaborated in the novels of Maria 
Edgeworth and Miss Austin. All salient eras of 
human history and social life have been reprodu- 
ced by modern novelists. Scottish annals and 
scenery may be said to have been revealed to the 
world by the author of Waverly; and Macaulay 
sustains his description of the condition of the 





clergy in the reign of Charles the Second, by the 
parsons Fielding has bequeathed. Miss Ferrier’s 
novels have immortalized the most humorous and 
characteristic traits of Scotchsociety. The life of 
the north of Europe is now familiar to us through 
the charming tales of Miss Bremer and Hans 
Anderson. Lockhart and our own Wave have 
given adequate pictures whereby the unlearned 
may be initiated into that memorable epoch when 
the advent of Christianity introduced a new ele- 
ment into the life of the Roman Empire. Sys- 
tems of political economy, the questions that di- 
vide the Episcopal Church, the social problems 
involved in the manufacturing enterprise of Eng- 
land, the racy and pathetic aspects of Irish life, 
the biography of illustrious men, the arts of dip- 
lomacy, principles of taste, government, reli- 
gion, and science, now, almost daily, find accred- 
ited and fascinating interpreters in the guise of 
popular novelists. 

These conditions, we have indieated, are hap- 
pily fulfilled in the Romance of Manzoni. Every 
one at all familiar with the public events of the 
time, which are made in the novel to lend the 
dignity of great social phenomena to the hum- 
ble experiences of the hero and heroine,—will 
trace a scrupulous authenticity in the narrative ; 
and not less faithful are the incidental glimpses 
afforded of the laws. customs and social econo- 
my of the period. We seem, as we read, to 
breathe the atmosphere of that epoch when the 
feudal spirit yet lingered in Italy, although its 
practical influence was essentially modified ; 
when haughty lords still kept their armed retain- 
ers; and could with certain precautions, violently 
outrage individual rights with impunity; when 
the sanctions of the church yet exercised an un- 
questioned authority ;—the age of local warfare, 
of Latin edicts, of gross popular delusions, of 
scholastic pedantry, and fanciful philosophy. 
These phases of life in that day and country, are 
brought out with remarkable tact in the course 
of the story. The war to settle the succession 
of the ducal states of Gonzaga, and the occur- 
rence of a famine and the plague at Milan, by 
arousing all the latent elements of society, give 
ample occasion to indicate the degree of know- 
ledge, the tone of public opinion, and the stand- 
ard of civilization then and there attained. We 
are admitted freely to the banquet of the lordly 
castle, the discussions of the piazza, the domes- 
tic life of the palace, the secrets of conventual 
discipline, the gossip of the osteria, the inter- 
views of the archbishop and the humble collo- 
quies of the village hearth. Attentively regard- 
ed, they yield the most clear and reliable impres- 
sions; and the amount of positive information 
thus gleaned from the story, is not less remarka- 
ble than the facility with which it is suggested. 
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The more elaborate pictures thus vividly repro- 
duced from the dusty archives of municipal his- 
tory, will bear a very thoughtful perusal. The 
description of the bread riots and the various 
scenes enacted at Milan during the ravages of the 
plague, have scarcely been equalled for graphic 
delineation and true pathos, by any of the many 
brilliant sketches, in the same vein, subsequent- 
ly attempted by the most eloquent writers. 
Their beautiful diction in some cases enhances 
the effect; the minute circumstances and affect- 
ing points of view chosen, are such as an actual 
spectator would naturally have selected; while 
the light and shade, the impressive fact and 
the affecting sentiment, are blended with that 
inimitable skill which is only an intuition of ge- 
nius. Indeed, the chastened tone of these parts 
of the romance,—often affording not only room, 
but temptation to exaggerate, is one of its promi- 
nent merits. We do not, fora moment, lose sight 
of the dreadful reality on account of the melo- 
dramatic representation. On the contrary, the 
dangling hair of virgin-bodies piled on the dead- 
carts. The horrid buffoonery of the monatti, the 
maternal tenderness and care lavished so calmly 
on an infant’s corse, in the midst of the licentious 
misery around, the remorseful terrors of the sel- 
fish noble, and the heartless cupidity of the base 
servant, the devotion of the benevolent, and the 
callous indifference of the hardened ;—each in- 
dividual demonstration of character and every 
special incident that stand out from the general 
record of pestilence and famine, are usually so 
true to the great and authenticated occurrences, 
that we not only confess that they might have 
been, but feel that they were. So much for the 
unity of these ghastly, yet memorable pictures. 
The author is equally felicitous in minor lim- 
ning ;—the forms of salutation, the classic oaths, 
the religious adjurations, the proverbs, gestures, 
and casual provincialisms that occur have not 
only authority, but significance. Passed over, 
by the ordinary reader, without interest, to those 
familiar with the region and the classes depicted, 
they have a peculiar meaning and an intrinsic 
charm. 

Manzoni has, also, a concise way of sketching 
a whole genus in one of the species, of exhibit- 
ing what is characteristic of a domain, or a class, 
by a single effective specimen. Thus in the por- 
trait of Federigo Borromeo, we have not only an 
historical personage, but the ideal of the scholar, 
saint and gentleman combined,—of that age. 
Perpetua’s counterparts may be seen by every 
traveller who sojourns awhile with an Italian 
family of the middle class. The plants enume- 
rated as having overgrown Renzo’s garden, du- 
ring his banishment, might be classified in a bo- 
tanical nomenclature of Lombardy. Don Fer- 





rante’s philosophical creed illustrates the scienti- 
fic quixotism there indulged by speculative minds; 
and a very adequate idea of the scenery of north- 
ern Italy may be derived from the account given 
of the different journeys of the fugitives between 
Milan, Morosa and Bergamo. 

In the unpretending, but significant tales of 
Dana and Hawthorne, we often discover the es- 
sence of romance—the most pure and subtle ele- 
ments of original fiction. Remorse has found no 
more refined and touching interpreter than the 
former; and it is rarely that what is adjacent and 
immediate has been so delicately and sugges- 
tively delineated as by the latter. Professional 
life has revealed some of its most thrilling secrets 
by the pen of Warren; and popular art is most 
vividly illustrated in Wilhelm Meister. Many of 
the profound laws of love and music may be 
learned in Consuelo; the luxuries and the psy- 
chological workings of sentiment glow and melt 
along the pages of Rousseau; fantasy in its wild- 
est, most sublime and most exquisite play, ema- 
nates from the German novelists—now shadowy 
with the weird genius of Hoffman, and now aerial 
with the crystal grace of Undine. The iris-hues 
of the Midsummer Night's Dream reappear in 
the fairy tale; and all the virtues and the com- 
fort of modern civilization are embodied in 
English stories of domestic life. But the field 
embraced by this endeared form of literature is 
too vast for specific comment. The fertility of 
its resources may be imagined by considering 
what rich elements are included in the exuber- 
ant life of the primitive fiction, the truthful con- 
sistency of the standard narrative, and the in- 
sight into men and things, of the modern fash- 
ionable novel: take, for instance, the tone of 
Boccaccio—the verisimilitude of De Foe, and 
the knowledge of the world of Thackeray ;— 
how much of human life, both inward and out- 
ward, how many of the elemental and the mani- 
fest principles of our common nature and of uni- 
versal experience, are therein combined ! 

Personal familiarity with the country and peo- 
ple described in Manzoni’s novel, is almost es- 
sential to its complete enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion. To have seen one of the religious proces- 
sions, in Tuscany, for instance, bearing the relics 
of a saint for the purpose of checking a freshet 
or a drought, and to have watched the hopeful 
countenances of the rustic throng, renders far 
more vivid the ceremonial of escorting the gor- 
geously-decked remains of St. Carlo, through 
the streets of Milan, to stay that awful pestilence. 
The sight of one of the popular tumults which 
agitated Sicily when the cholera prevailed there, 
a few years since, and the occular proof of the 
fanaticism of the ignorant wretches in sacrificing 
s0 many innocent victims to the suspicion of hav- 
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ing poisoned the wells, and thus induced the dis- 
ease,—briugs home to the most imaginative the 
frantic delusion of the Milanese, in ascribing the 
pestilence, whose course is so graphically deseri- 
bed by the novelist, to the same cause. The 
scribes who yet sit ia the squares of Palermo and 
Naples to indite letters for the common people, 
make the difficulties of Renzo in corresponding 
with his betrothed, appear very natural. An 
habitué of a trattoria in Italy will recognise the 
viands, the language and bearing of the inn- 
keepers as identical with those of our own day; 
and a certain extraordinary blending of acute- 
ness and candor, of almost childish simplicity in 
matters of faith and feeling, and dexterity or 
evasion in cases involving personal safety or 
interest, which might appear inconsistent else- 
where, are perfectly true Italian characters. 
In fact, in many particulars, Hogarth and Crabbe 
are not more thoroughly literal interpreters of 
nature than Manzoni. 

The monotony of provincial life in Italy, the 
family dictatorship, which virtually force super- 
fluous children to enter the cloister, and the more 
benign aspects of Catholicism, to those who have 
been in contact with the domestic life of the 
country, are reproduced in this story with singu- 
lar truth. It was doubtless no small part of the 
author’s plan to touch the patriotic sensibilities 
of his countrymen by the nationality of his work; 
and this, perhaps, accounts for the fear he seems 
to have entertained of the slightest extravagance ; 
and the somewhat tiresome historical interludes 
scattered through the romance. The sentiments 
unfolded are those of the author himself. He was 
thoroughly sincere both in his patriotism and his 
piety; and this is the more honorable to him in- 
asmuch as his origin is noble, his associations of 
the highest kind, and his education superior; but 
the scholar and the man of rank were not suffer- 
ed to overlay the Christian and the philanthro- 
pist. While other authors of the period scareely 
professed any faith whatever, and followed their 
own vagrant impulses, Manzoni looked to God 
in meekness and around upon his country with 
love. His nature was essentially contemplative ; 
he believed rather in the victories of thought than 
those of thesword; and relied on the primitive and 
indestructible sentiments of humanity far more 
than external violence for the advancement of 
truth. His first work, Conte di Carmagnola. 
which appeared in 1820, a tragedy embodying 
the noblest self-devotion and patriotism, excited 
a deep interest throughout the continent. Other 
dramas, his famous Ode, entitled Il Cinque di 
Maggio, on the death of Napoleon, a volume of 
hymns,—then a rare species of writing in Italy, 
increased his literary. renown. 





I Promessi Sposi. He adopted this form of 
literature as that which gave him the surest and 
most extensive access to the minds of his coun- 
trymen. Scott's unparalleled success in the same 
department was already the literary phenome- 
non of the day; and to Manzoni belongs the 
credit of first effectively introducing the modern 
novel into Italy. By patient elaboration of au- 
thentic facts, by careful limning from original 
elements of character within his observation, 
by infusing the genuine sentiments of his own 
heart into the beings he portrayed, and by a 
scholar-like finish of style, he laboured to pro- 
duce an unexceptionable, graphic, interesting, 
and standard national romance; and, however 
humble the sphere he chose to illustrate, he ac- 
complished his purpose. Itis a curious fact that 
almost the only trace of his ideal tendencies. in 
this work, is discoverable in some of his com- 
parisons, which by their fancifulness, betray the 
poet. Otherwise the design is mainly Flemish, 
both in subjects and exactitude. ‘The atmos- 
phere, however, of the whole picture, to the view 
of one whose associations are enlisted, is as soft, 
attractive and mellow as that of spring in Italy. 
The gentle and tranquil excitements of rural 
life and primitive manners, touch the heart of the 
sympathetic reader. The resignation of Lucia, 
the conversion of the wicked incrominato, the 
sublime patience of padre Cristofero, the divert- 
ing cowardice of Don Abbondio, the shrewish- 
ness of Perpetua, the enlarged benevolence of 
Federigo, with the episodes of extreme human 
misery and the final happy fortunes of the hum- 
ble lovers, gradually win upon our calm atten- 
tion, and become at last endeared to our remem- 
brance. 





FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, August, 1849. 


A scientific Belgian, M. Melsens, pupil of the 
celebrated chemist, Dumas, of Paris, has lately 
made a discovery which, during the last month, 
has excited the lively attention not merely of 
savans and statesmen in France, but of all inter- 
ested directly or indirectly in the production of 
that very important article of commerce and 
consumption, sugar. The anticipated impor- 
tance of the discovery, may be judged of from 
the fact that it has been made the subject of a 
special report from M. Lanjuinais, minister of 
commerce and agriculture, to the President, in 
which he advises the nomination of a committee, 





But his popularity is derived from his novel— 
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charged to fully test the value of the discovery, 
and report to government the result of their ex- 
periments. If the result prove favorable, the 
minister recommends that the French govern- 
ment, by contract with M. Melsens, purchase his 
newly discovered process, to be delivered gratui- 
tously to the public. The minister’s reportsays, 
“ The mode just discovered of treating the beet 
root, and the sugar-cane, effects the extraction 
from these vegetables of the whole amount of 
sugar which they contain, and gives an article 
of superior quality, dispensing with the compli- 
cated and costly apparatus used in the manufae- 
ture of beet root sugar, and in the refining pro- 
cesses. If this discovery, loudly announced by 
men of science, whose testimony seems of a na- 
ture to carry conviction, should realize the mar- 
vellous hopes to which it has given rise, the pro- 
duct of the beet root will be increased one-third, 
and that of the cane one half. In presence of 
this imminent revolution, all industrial operations 
connected with the sugar trade, and with its pro- 
duction are arrested; and the natural movement 
cannot be restored until public opinion shall be 
enlightened as to the merit of the new processes.” 
The minister’s recommendation was promptly 
acted upon, and the committee appointed. Ex- 
periments are being made, first of a purelyscien- 
tific character, in the laboratory of M. Dumas; 
to be followed by more practical essays upon an 
extensive scale in the establishments of several 
large sugar-manufacturers. Perfectly satisfac- 
tory experiments, however, as to the practical 
value of this discovery, cannot take place for 
some months yet. The beet root of France will 
not be ready for the manufacture till late next 
month; nor the sugar-cane of the colonies till 
December next. The process of Melsens is of 
wonderful simplicity and of perfectly easy appli- 
cation. The rasps, presses, and clarifying boil- 
ers heretofore used are retained in the new pro- 
cess. It is to the juice obtained in the ordinary 
methods that the discovery is applied. By the 
aid of a very small quantity of the marvellous 
substance which he has discovered or invented, 
M. Melsens effects in a few instants the clearing 
and crystallization of the saccharine particles. 
One hour and three quarters suffice to obtain a 
loaf of the purest white sugar. It is expected 
to produce a very prompt fall in the price of su- 
gars all the world over. An article of luxury 
here, and in all parts of Europe, it is with us, in 
the United States, one of necessity for all class- 
es. Several of our Southern States also are 
largely concerned in its production. I shall there- 
fore watch with much interest the progress of the 
experiments now making here and communicate 
the result to the Messenger. 


ana, let us take a short flight with Leverrier into 
the boundless regions of space. 

The smallest quantities, the slightest varia- 
tions, from the moment that they are perceived 
to be constant and to obey an invariable rule, 
become to the astronomer objects of the highest 
interest, leaving him no rest day or night, till he 
discovers the secret. In most astronomical cal- 
culations the results are only almost exact. It 
was by endeavoring to push approximation to 
its last degree—by seeking the cause of the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of the satellites of 
Jupiter at slightly different intervals, that the 
natural philosopher has ascertained and measur- 
ed the speed of light. It was by the analytical 
discussion of the slight irregularities observed in 
the movements of Uranus, that Leverrier himself 
accomplished the sublimest achievement of sci- 
ence, the discovery of the planet Neptune. From 
Mercury, which, close to the sun, rushes whirling 
through the ardent sea of solar light to distant 
Neptune, slowly pursuing its course in its cold 
and dismal solitudes, all the planets deviate more 
or less from the path assigned to them in their 
respective tables. Concurrent observations, un- 
connected, originating in different quarters of the 
globe, establish these deviations, which it is im- 
possible, therefore, to put down to the account 
of errors of calculation. If the earth moved 
alone round the sun, its course, exactly ellipti- 
cal, would long since have been exactly traced, 
defined in all its elements, and the tables descri- 
bing it would not need revision. But within and 
without the orbit of the earth, are found revol- 
ving numerous other planets, which of various 
sizes and at immense and varying distances, 
mutually attract each other and disturb their 
movements: so that the appreciation of the dis- 
turbing forces involves the most difficult, tedious 
and complicated calculations on the part of the 
philosophers who devote themselves to the study 
of the mechanism of the Heavens. Leverrier, 
though to his scientific labors he has recently 
added those of the legislator, being now amem- 
ber of the French National Assembly, has, with 
the ardor of youth and the enthusiasm of the 
savant, undertaken a twelve years’ labor which 
will confirm his title, now hardly to be disputed, 
as the first astronomer of the age. He is enga- 
ged in a series of dry, wearisome, intricate cal- 
culations, for the composition of tables destined 
to aid astronomers in the appreciation of these 
disturbing forces. I cannot doubt but the follow- 
ing extract from a late address upon this subject, 
of Leverrier himself, before the five Academies 
united, will be of interest to most of the readers 
of the Messenger. Making allusion to the pro- 
gress of astronomical science, he says: 





Allons! from the sugar plantations of Louisi- 


“ Tt is now generally admitted that light is prop- 
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agated through space by the vibrations of a fluid 
called ether. The reality of the material exis- 
tence of this fluid is, nevertheless, far from being 
demonstrated. Perhaps it may be demonstrated 
one of these days by observation of the stars. 
If ether actually opposes aresistence to the move- 
ments of the planets and comets, its presence 
will be detected by the acceleration of their av- 
erage velocity, by a continual diminution of their 
average distance from the sun—a diminution of 
which, let me say in passing, the result should be 
the overthrow of our planetary system. Comets 
will be the first to perish, because of the extreme 
tenuity of the matter composing them. Already 
it is thought signs are perceived of the action of 
ether upon the periodical revolutions of the comet 
Encke. Unfortunately the certitude of this con- 
elusion is impaired by another phenomenon in 
relation to which we have hardly commenced to 
collect certain data. Comets do not seem to 
have reached a permanent state. Not only is 
the matter composing them, subject to complete 
derangement and revolution; but there is reason 
to believe that it is gradually lost in space. We 
have seen lately the body of a comet dividing 
itself into two distinct parts, which pursued sub- 
sequently different paths. Among the planets, 
Mercury pursues, in the variations of its average 
movement, an inverse march, and is moving far- 
ther and farther from the sun. This is precisely 
the contrary of what we should expect from the 
resistance of ether. Perhaps there will be found 
in one of the most curious of the heavenly phe- 
nomena an explanation of this fact. About the 
middle of March, after sun-set, and near the 
point from which the sun has just disappeared, 
there may be perceived in the heavens a sort of 
luminous pyramid. Of considerable breadth at 
its base upon the horizon, it diminishes both in 
size and brilliancy as it ascends till its point is 
finally lost in the sky. This is the Zodiacal light, 
a subtile atmosphere which seems to surround the 
sun, which Cassini studied a century and a half 
ago, and of which the extent embraces the orbits 
of Mercury, Venusand Earth. Now an atmos- 
phere like this, whether it touches the sun with 
its base, or whether it is completely detached 
from the sun, may, under certain circumstances, 
move with greater velocity than Mercury, and 
pushing it forward, produce an effect the oppo- 
site of that which should follow from the resis- 
tance of ether, that is to say, an increase of dis- 
tance from the sun to the planet.”* 


* Sir John Herschell remarks touching the Zodiacal light : 


“It may be conjectured to be no other than the denser 
part of that medium which, as we have reason to believe, 
resists the motion of comets: loaded, perhaps, with the 
actual materials of the tails of millions of those bodies of 
which they have been stripped in their successive perehe- 
lion passages, and which may be slowly subsiding into the 


* We are discovering every day new asteroids 
between Mars and Jupiter. To the group com- 
posed of Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta, have been 
recently added Astree, Hebe, Iris, Flora, Metis; 
and it is hardly to be doubted that the number of 
these small planets will be yet increased: and if 
instead of confining the search to those of the 
tenth and eleventh magnitudes, it was extended 
to bodies of still less brilliancy, without doubt a 
multitude of others would be discovered forming 
a girdle about the sun. The greater portion of 
these small bodies will, however, be missed by 
the telescope: and direct observation compelled 
to seize separately each one of them, will, with 
difficulty, effect their general classification. But 
while the collection of their light in one single 
focus will be impossible, their united attraction 
exercised upon a single star, may produce a sen- 
sible effect and aid us in our inquiries into the 
quantity and arrangement of the matter contain- 
ed in this planetary zone. 

“The flood of shooting stars which exists in the 
heavens, may also have some influence upon the 
motion of the earth which traverses them at cer- 
tain periods of the year. 

“Comets generally come to us from the most 
remote depths of space, and return to those 
depths. If some have established themselves in 
our regions, it is because they have been thrown 
out of their paths, by too near approach to the 
planets. It is thus that the comets of Faye and 
of Vico have been thrown, by the powerful ac- 
tion of Jupiter, into the limited orbits which they 
now pursue. But the cause which has given 
them to us may one day take them away. This 
is perhaps what has already occurred in relation 
to the comet of Lexell which, according to the 
orbit in which it was moving in 1770, should 
have returned every five and a half years. In 
1779, it passed quite close to Jupiter and since 
then it has not been seen. Now comets cannot 
be thus troubled in their own movements with- 
out reacting upon the planets. Hitherto the neg- 
lect of taking account of their influence has 
been excused only by supposing them to be bodies 
of exceedingly small dimension. Grant, for it 
cannot be doubted, that the comets are composed 
of extremely small masses—still it is neverthe- 
less true, that in the course of ages the aggregate 
of their influence upon the revolution of the 
planets becomes perceptible: and, seeing as we 
do, that all the theories present deflections yet 
unaccounted for, it is imprudent to maintain that 
no account need be taken of the influence of 
comets. Let us stop in this enumeration. Not 
to speak of the action of the stellar masses upon 
our system—not to speak of the planets beyond 
Neptune, and for which assuredly there is room 





sun.” 


in space—we see how numerous and important 
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are the points of physical astronomy upon which 
light may be thrown by a careful comparison of 
theory with observation. But let one not de- 
ceive himself, this comparison is an undertaking 
of immense labour.” 

This labour, which it is presumed will require 
for its completion from twelve to fifteen years, 
has been commenced by Leverrier. He is to re- 
port from time to time to the Academy of Sci- 
ences, presenting in a form fit for preservation 
and use, the results to which he shall arrive, so 
that if he should be arrested in his career of 
glory and usefulness before its completion, a 
more fortunate successor may carry it on. He 
hopes so to perfect the theory, that it shall be in 
complete harmony with observation, or to widen 
the breach between them, and prove reconcilia- 
tion to be impossible. In either case it will bea 
triumph of science. 

Since the date of my last, “The French Aca- 
demy” has held its annual public session. Vil- 


who won the esteem, the admiration, the adora- 
tion of more illustrious men than any woman 
who ever lived—who was beloved even by the 
ladies around her whom she constantly eclipsed— 
whose amiability silenced malevolence—whose 
modesty disarmed envy, whose virtue confound- 
ed slander; who never lost a friend save by death. 
This remarkable lady died in Paris last May, 
among the earlier victims of Cholera, in the 73rd 
year of her age. Her name will not be found 
on the page of history. Nearly all the hearts on 
which she impressed her image, are now dust: 
yet will Madame Récamier be immortal with 
the immortality which is conferred by the pencil 
of Gerard, the chisel of Canova, the pens of 
Chateaubriand and de Stael, who knew, admi- 
red, and loved her. Among the warmest friends 
and most devoted admirers of Mdme. Récamier, 
was Benjamin Constant. At first he was her 





lover, and strove for a long time, always how- 
ever in vain, to obtain from her a reciprocity of 


lemain, perpetual Secretary, opened the setting by | affection. Finally despairing of success, he school- 


an admirable address, which would perhaps be |ed his love to friendship. 
well placed, and would certainly be not without | fortunate. 


interest in the columns of the Messenger. 
it is rather long for translation. 
by name to our Franklin, paying him high and. 
well deserved compliments. The First Prize, | 


In this he was more 
Mdme. R. accorded to him a friend- 


But | ship as sincere, warm and devoted as his own. 
He twice alludes It lasted to the end of life. 


They were constant 
| Correspondents : and at his death, which took 
‘place i in 1831, Mdme. R. found herself in pos- 


established by Baron Gobert, to be annually session of a numerous collection of intimate pri- 


awarded by the Academy for the most eloquent | 


work on French History, is again given to Au- 
gustin Thierry’s ‘‘ Considerations on French His- | 
tory.”” M. Villemain made particular allusion to | 


Lamartine’s historical labours, but with the ex- | 


press declaration that “‘ no comparison has been 
possible.” Nor has any competitor this year 


been able to take the Second Prize awarded to the | all concurred in ascribing to him want of heart 


‘work of the greatest moral utility” from the, 


Reign of Louis XIII., by Bazin. 
A young writer, Amédée Pommier, has been 


vate letters, written by one of the most distin- 
guished men, one of the most able and popular 
political writers of his day. Biographers were 
of course quickly busy with his name. They 
appreciated with more or less justice, according 
to the political bias under which they severally 
wrote his public character and ability: but they 


and sentiment, a cold intellectual impassibility of 
mind and feature, which caused him to live in a 


‘different sphere apart from, perhaps above that 


distinguished by carrying off, under the award of | in which lived and moved the rest of his fellow 


the Academy, two prizes—one for his “ Eulogy | 
of Amyot”—the other for his “* poem on the death | 
of the archbishop of Paris.” 
offered for the coming year, is one for the best 


of the value of one thousand dollars) for the best 
translation of Pindar. 

The literary and social circles of Paris, have 
been watching with much interest during the last 
month the progress of a law-suit pending between 
the journal La Presse and the heirs of Madame 
Récamier. Madame Récamier, the most beauti- 
ful, fascinating and amiable woman of her day, 
the intimate friend of Madame de Stael, of 
Mdme. de Genlis, of Chateaubriand, of Benja- 
min Constant—whose saloon was frequented by 
all the distinguished statesmen, literary men and 
savans from the early days of the first republic— 


Among the prizes | that Constant had a heart, and a warm one. 


men. Madame Récamier knew better than that. 
She had in her possession hundreds of proofs 
It 


is pretended that indignant at the injustice done 


Eulogy on Madame de Stael, and one (a medal} by biographers to the memory of her friend, she 


very soon after his death determined that after 
her own, his letters to her should be published. 
“What!” methinks I hear you exclaim, “this 
lovely, admirable, amiable, perfect woman con- 
sents thus to violate the delicacy of her sex! to 
betray the secret that womanhood holds sacred 
all the world over! to lift the veil of privacy with 
which honor covers them, and deliver letters of 
this peculiarly private character to the peering 
curiosity and ribald jest of the world, to the de- 
rision of critics, to the malevolence of enemies!” 
Mais, Mon Dieu! if this outrage is not perpe- 








trated, wont the world continue to suspect that 
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Benjamin Constant could not love? And what 
sacrifice ought not surviving friendship to make 
in order to rescue him from the calumny! Mad- 
ame Récamier, therefore, heroically consents to 
prove, not only that Constant did have a heart, 
but that that heart was most devotedly all her 
own. Now pass we on quickly, friend Thomp- 
son! Beas gentle as you can in judging the 
motives of Mdme. Récamier. For myself, I feel 
that if I tarry longer here, I shall be tempted to 
say something severe upon Mdme. R. in partic- 
ular and perhaps upon the sex in general; 
whereas Mdme. R., as has been proved above, 
and as all the world knows, was a most amiable 
and excellent person. The fact is, that in this 
religious intention of honoring the memory of 
her dead friend and vindicating his heart, she 
caused two copies to be made of Constant’s let- 
ters. Determined to put the proof that Constant 
loved her—I mean that he was a man of feel- 
ing—beyond the possibility of loss, she placed 
the originals in a safe to be delivered to her 
niece and heir upon her death : one of the copies 
she kept in constant circulation among her inti- 
mate friends, (her very intimate friends only,) 
but with special injunctions not to breathe their 
contents to a living soul: the other she commit- 
ted to a female literary friend, with instructions 
relative to its publication after her death in the 
feuilleton of the Presse or the Debats. Mdme. 
Récamier died, as I have said, in May last. The 
public vindication of her friend Constant’s heart 
soon followed. On the 30th June appeared first 
on the first column of the first page of the Presse, 
the following advertisement: “* Unpublished Let- 
ters of Benjamin Constant to Madame Récamier. 
These Letters, which the Presse has just acquired 
the right of publishing in its fewilleton, are sev- 
enty-three in number. They have been written 
at four different epochs—from 1814 to 1815—dur- 
ing the Hundred Days—after the Hundred Days— 
and from 1816 to 1830. These Letters have been 
communicated tous by Madame Louise Colet, to 
whom they were given by Madame Récamier, 
and who accompanies them with a preface and 
conclusion written by herself.”” Madame Lenor- 
mand, the niece and adopted daughter of Mad- 
ame Récamier, immediately protested against the 
publication. A counter advertisement appeared 
notifying the public that Madame R. could not 
have authorised the selling of these Letters, and 
that the Presse had inconsiderately promised a 
publication which would not take place. 

Nous verrons cela! said the Presse and incon- 
tinently the publication, which from the first it 
had been intended to adjourn for a month or two, 
commences in the feuilleton of the 3rd July. On 
the 4th, a second number appears. At this point 
(the introduction and some half dozen letters 








having now appeared) the publication is arrested 
by legal proceedings, commenced on the part of 
the heirs. The commencement of the suit is 
marked by some very pretty specimens of epis- 
tolary spite passing between the lady combat- 
tants; but these would not amuse your readers 
so much as they do the Parisian public. The 
brother of Benjamin Constant joins his protest, 
with that of Madame Lenormand, against the 
publication. The trial commenced before the 
tribunal de premiére instance on the 25th ult. The 
argument of M. Chaix-d’Est-Ange counsel for 
the heirs, was a masterly effort, able, ingenious, 
and terribly severe. According to him the pub- 
lication of these letters was, on the part of Mad- 
ame Colet, a flagrant violation of delicacy, honor, 
and common honesty. Madame Récamier could 
never have authorised it—her well known deli- 
cacy of feeling and nicety of honor, her modesty 
that ever shrunk from the public gaze, even upon 
the most legitimate occasions, her whole life, in 
fine, compelled us indignantly to reject the idea 
that she could be privy to their unheard of out- 
rage. Madame Colet had occupied in relation 
to Madame Récamier a very equivocal position. 
She had, by dint of perseverance, obtruded her- 
self upon Madame R., who admitted her, it is 
true, into her salon in the character of reader, 
but never honored her with an intimate and 
confidential friendship. Madame R. had upon 
one occasion, and after much hesitation, permit- 
ted Madame Colet to have possession, during a 
few days, for the purpose of perusal of the Let- 
ters of Benjamin Constant—Madame C. had 
taken advantage of this permission to procure a 
surreptitious copy—it was this copy, thus fraudu- 
lently obtained and concealed during the life of 
Madame R., that had been sold to the Presse and 
was now in process of publication—in fine, these 
Letters had been “stolen,” and the pretended 
written donation, bearing the signature of Mad- 
ame R., and exhibited by defendants in proof of 
their right to publish and of the wishes of Mad- 
ame R. herself, had been “ forged” for the oc- 
easion. The advocate concluded and the case 
was adjourned over to that day week, when the 
reply of the counsel of the Presse was tobe heard. 
In the mean time the argument of M. Chaix- 
d’Est-Ange was published in full in all the prin- 
cipal journals, except the Presse. It produced a 
powerful effect. Decidedly this was a bad case 
for Madame Colet—as for Girardin of the Presse, 
whatever might be the real truth of the case, 
every body believed him capable of complicity 
in an affair of this sort. Presumptions are al- 
ways against him. Allons! said I to myself— 
“Patience for a week! Audi alteram partem.” 
On the Ist instant, M. Langlais counsel for the 
Presse and Madame C., pronounced his defence : 
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and truth to say, at the close of his argument, 
the tables were completely turned. It was clear- 
ly shown that Madame Récamier intended and 
desired the publication of these Letters, that she 
had delivered a copy of them to Madame C. ex- 
pressly for this purpose, Madame C. being an 
authoress and poet of considerable distinction in 
France. ‘The amanuensis who, under the super- 
vision of Madame R. herself, drew off the copy 
of the Constant Letters, intended for and actu- 
ally possessed by Madame C. testified to these 
facts. ‘The other amanuensis who, under the 
dictation of Madame R. wrote the donation, tes- 
tified to that fact. It was shown that Madame 
Lenormand was aware of her aunt’s intentions 
touching these Letters, and strove in vain to dis- 
suade her from the publication of them. It was 
shown that throughout the whole affair Madame 
Colet had acted with remarkable delicacy and | 
good faith in respect to Madame R.: and, fur- 
thermore, that her relations with the illustrious 
deceased were of a much more intimate and 
honorable character, both in their incipiency and 
in their progress, than the opposite party had 
given to understand. M. Craix-d’Est-Ange re- 
plied. M. Sallé, counsel for the Republic, con- 
cluded. He admitted that the will of Madame 
Récamier was not uncertain—that she had given 
the manuscript to Madame Colet, and desired 
its publication. The Court remitted to a future 
day the rendition of its judgment. In the mean 
time it would examine the Letters to see if the 
manuscript of the Presse included any actually 
unfit for publication. The publication will, doubt- 
less, soon be resumed. 

French literature during the last year has pre- 
sented a curious, and, to my mind, a far from 
honorable spectacle. First are published the 
‘‘Memoires” of Chateaubriand, the intimate his- 
tory of himself, written by himself, to be sold, 
and actually sold at so much per line, paid in ad- 
vance, to be published in the fewilleton of a daily 
paper immediately after his death. There is 
something unworthy, melancholy, shocking in this 
spectacle of a distinguished public man thus care- 
fully dissecting himself and pocketing the price ofa 
publie exposition to take place the moment breath 
has left the body. ‘The world had to do with the 
public man—it had a right to know the public 
man—and the public man had a right to protect 
his reputation by the exposition of all facts of a 
nature to elucidate his public acts and their mo- 
tives. But every public man has adouble being. 
There is his private life, which is as sacred and 
inviolable, as is that of his humblest undistin- 
guished neighbor. This private life is of inter- 
est to the public, is a matter of curiosity, and its 
history possesses a marketable money value, sim- 
ply because it belongs to a distinguished public 





man. What an outery would he raise against 
the false friend who would attempt to realize for 
his own benefit this marketable money value! 
And how certainly would the barbarous revealer 
of secrets, to which the world had no right—-and 
of which nature itself, by a strong and universal 
instinct, forbids the disclosure—be crushed by 
indignant public opinion! What, then, are we 
to think of the public man who deliberately puts 
into market this article of fictitious value, his 
private life, and sells it to the highest bidder for 
so many francs? It might be less profitable, but 
would it be less disreputable, if, being in want of 
money, and knowing that having belonged to 
himself they would bring many times their in- 
trinsic value, Chateaubriand had put up at auc- 
tion articles of old-fashioned furniture that he 
had used, old books that he had thumbed, or if 
sorely pressed for a little of the needful, half- 
worn articles of clothing? In my opinion it 
would not. But this is not all. Chateaubriand 
in his “ Memoires d’outre Tombe,” has revealed 
secrets, of which, to be sure, he was the lawful 
possessor, but of which he was not even half 
owner. For instance—if vanity exacted that he 
should amuse the unfeeling world with the very 
interesting and sad story of Charlotte Ives, re- 
counted in the third volume, did not delicacy and 
honor peremptorily require that he should con- 
ceal names? The telling of that little love story, 
which has doubtless wounded the feelings and 
shocked the delicacy of many now living in Eng- 
land, probably put into the pockets of M. de 
Chateaubriand some seventy-five or a hundred 
francs. 

‘‘Parbleu!”’ exclaims a Frenchman at my el- 


bow. ‘He wanted money! He had to have 
money! What else could he do but write for 
it?” 


Walter Scott wanted money too! and he had 
to have money!—and he wrote for it—he killed 
himself writing for it! But you can’t lay faults 
like this to his charge. Honor to Walter Scott! 
and honor to the British public, which would have 
despised him had he acted like Chateaubriand 
and Lamartine! 

Yes, there is Lamartine—the great Lamar- 
tine—whetting the public appetite for his new 
poems, Raphael and Les Confidences, by the 
shameful announcement, thrust into every one’s 
face, from every advertising sheet in France, pro- 
claiming urbi acorbi that these works contain the 
veracious private story—the heart history—of 
the illustrious poet, historian, and orator—of the 
great unappreciated, uncomprehended statesman 
who had given the Republic to France. In these 
last new works he was now giving himself—his 
most intimate self! What could he more? I 
notice with much pleasure the flagellation which 
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the author of Raphael and Les Confidences re- 
ceives at your hands in the Juae number of the 
Messenger. It is well deserved and well served. 
In the number for May, 1848, at the close of a 
short biographical sketch of Lamartine, I remark- 
ed upon, and gave an anecdote in illustration of 
his morbid self-estimation. His daily history 
since that date, shows that the disease is grow- 
ing upon him. His speeches, his writings, his 
electioneering letters, his famous Conseiller du 
Peuple, all prove the enormous developement 
which the idea, ego, has taken with him: It amu- 
singly exhibits itself in his every act. 

There is but one God—Lamartine: and Lamar- 
tine is his prophet! 

There is at least one Frenchman—perhaps 
there is only one—who adopts the above for his 
creed. Lamartine succeeded, after great effort, 
in being returned to the National Assembly at 
the partial elections of last month. He has not 
yet taken his seat, pleading indisposition. But 
vanity was a little solaced by a double election: 
and ego-worship is now taking another direction. 
Miffed that his old constituents refused to re-elect 
him in May, Lamartine has now gone to Macon, 
to sell his patrimonial estate, and quit his native 
department, shaking the dust from off his feet. 
The poet means to be most cruel in his punish- 
ment. Fortunately, his own estimation is not 
the true measure of its severity. When Lamar- 
tine’s Confidences are exhausted—if he should 
still want money—you may expect to hear that 
he is offering his autographs for sale; and ad- 
vertising locks of his hair to be sold at public 
outery. There is, I understand, an American 
brother poet who already rejoices in a lock of 
hair, the generous gift of the illustrious author of 
Raphael. 

But Madame Récamier, say you, did not sell 
Constant’s Letters. True, it was not for money 
that she has violated the delicacy of her sex— 
that she has revealed secrets which were only 
half hers and which honor required her sacredly 
to keep and to allow to perish with herself. It 
was not for money; but for the gratification of 
vanity that she committed this fault. What if 
the world did suspect that the intellectual and 
able Benjamin Constant was of a cold nature 
and never loved? That suspicion did not affect 
his reputation—he was not esteemed the less. 
But Madame R. wished to connect her name in- 
dissolubly with that of a man who she knew 
would live in history. She wished the world to 
know that he whom every body thought could 
not love, was as mere a man in presence of her 
charms as hundreds of others—that he did love 
Madame Récamier! If this excuse is deemed a 
justification, she is welcome to it: but I believe 


who on reading this little notice will promptly 
agree with me that her defence is yet to be com- 
menced. 

Several interesting letters from distinguished 
characters were read during the trial. The fol- 
lowing short one from the Duke of Wellington 
to Madame Récamier will amuse you, as it did 
the court, and has all Paris. 


“Paris, the 13th January.—I declare, Madame, 
I am not very sorry that business prevents my 
calling on you after dinner: for I never see you 
without leaving more impressed with yourcharms, 
and less disposed than before to attend to poli- 
tics. But if you will be at home to-morrow I 
will, in spite of the effect produced upon me by 
these dangerous visits, call at your house on my 
return from the abbe Sicard’s. 

WELLINGTON.” 

The old veteran himself will smile when he sees 
this gallant billet-doux so unexpectedly brought 
to light. 


P. S.—9th August. Upon the point of mail- 
ing my letter, I remark in to-day’s papers that 
the court has pronounced its decision with res- 
pect to the Constant Letters. The publication 
is forbidden. The court recognizes the good 
faith of all the parties. Madame Colet came 
lawfully, by virtue of the donation presented in 
court, in possession of the Letters. She and M. 
de Girardin in good faith contracted for their pub- 
lication—but they mistake the intentions of Ma- 
dame Récamier. She never contemplated.—in 
the opinion of the court, she was formally oppo- 
sed to a publication like that intended by defen- 
dants. Madame C. was authorized to make such 
use of the Letters as would be honorable to the 
memory of Benjamin Constant; and no other 
use: but publication in the manner proposed was 
a violation of the sacred rights of private life, 
injurious to the memory of the deceased and 
wounding to the feelings of surviving friends. 
There is as yet no ground to award damages to 
the complainants; but the continued publication 
is forbidden and the defendants are to pay the 
costs of suit. 

In justification of the critical remarks in which 
I have indulged above, I must, in face of this un- 
expected decision, translate the short act of do- 
nation by which Madame R. confided these Let- 
ters to Madame Colet. 

“TI have given to Madame Louise Colet the 
copy of the Letters of Benjamin Constant: trust- 
ing to her to make such use of them as she shall 
deem most honorable to his memory: upon the 
condition, however, that these Letters shall not 
be communicated or published till after my death. 





there are hundreds of ladies in the United States, 
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if, contrary to all probability, I should survive 
Madame Colet, the copy of the Letters of Ben- 
jamin Constant is to be restored to me, and will 
again become my property.” ‘The writing ap- 
proved 17th July, 1840. 

(Signed,) J. Recamter.” 

I have attentively read the long published re- 
ports of this trial, and have not now, after read- 
ing the decision of the court, any thing to re- 
tract. Such letters should not be made public : 
but I believe that Madame R. intended their pub- 
lication, and that Girardin has the right to pub- 
lish them, if he chooses to exercise it. He is not 
a man to let the affair drop where it is. 

W. W. M. 





MARGINALITA. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Among our men of genius whom, because | 
they are men of genius, we neglect, let me not) 


fail to mention William Wallace, of Kentucky. 
Had Mr. W. been born under the wings of that 
ineffable buzzard, “The North American Re- 
view,” his unusual merits would long ago have 
been blazoned to the world—as the far inferior 
merits of Sprague, Dana, and others of like cal- 
ibre, have already been blazoned. Neither of 
these gentlemen has written a poem worthy to 
be compared with “The Chaunt of a Soul,” 
published in “ The Union Magazine” for Novem- 
ber, 1848. It is a noble composition through- 
out—imaginative, eloquent, full of dignity, and 
well sustained. It abounds in detached images 
of high merit—for example : 


Your early splendor’s gone 

Like stars into a cloud withdrawn— 
Like music laid asleep 

In dried up fountains. 


Enough, I am, and shall not choose to die. 
No matter what our future Fate may be, 
To live, is in itself a majesty. 


And Truth, arising from yon deep, 
Is plain as a white statue on a tall, dark steep. 


— Then 
The Earth and Heaven were fair, 
While only less than Gods seemed all my fellow men. 
Oh, the delight—the gladness— 
The sense, yet love, of madness— 
The glorious choral exultations— 
The far-off sounding of the banded nations— 


The wings of angels in melodious sweeps 
Upon the mountain’s hazy steeps— 

The very dead astir within their coffined deeps— 
The dreamy veil that wrapt the star and sod— 
A swathe of purple, gold, and amethyst— 
And, luminous behind the billowy mist, 
Something that looked to my young eyes like God. 


I admit that the defect charged, by an envious 
critic, upon Bayard Taylor—the sin of excessive 
rhetoricianism—is, in some measure, chargeable 
to Wallace. He, now and then, permits enthu- 
siasm to hurry him into bombast; but at this 
point he is rapidly improving; and, if not dis- 
heartened by the cowardly neglect of those who 
dare not praise a poetical aspirant with genius 
and without influence, will soon rank as one of 
the very noblest of American poets. In fact, he 
is 80 now. 


“ Frequently since his recent death,” says the 
American Editor of Hood, “he has been called 
a great author—a phrase used not inconsiderately 
orin vain.” Yet, if we adopt the conventional 
idea of “a great author,” there has lived, per- 
haps, no writer of the last half century who, 
with equal notoriety, was less entitled than Hood 
to be so called. In fact, he was a literary mer- 
chant, whose main stock in trade was littleness ; 
for, during the larger portion of his life, he 
seemed to breathe only for the purpose of perpe- 
trating puns—things of so despicable a platitude 
that the man who is capable of habitually com- 
mitting them, is seldom found capable of any- 
thing else. Whatever merit may be discovered 
in a pun, arises altogether from unexrpectedness. 
This is the pun’s element and is two-fold. First, 
we demand that the combination of the pun be 
unexpected ; and, secondly, we require the most 
entire unexpectedness in the pun per se. A rare 
pun, rarely appearing, is, to a certain extent, a 
pleasurable effect; but to no mind, however de- 
based in taste, is a continuous effort at punning 
otherwise than unendurable. The man who 
maintains that he derives gratification from any 
such chapters of punnage as Hood was in the 
daily practice of committing to paper, should not 
be credited upon oath. 

The puns of the author of “ Fair Inez,” how- 
ever, are to be regarded as the weak points of 
the man. Independently of their ill effect, in a 
literary view, as mere puns, they leave upon us 
a painful impression; for too evidently they are 
the hypochondriac’s struggles at mirth—the grin- 
nings of the death’s head. No one can read his 
“Literary Reminiscences” without being con- 
vinced of his habitual despondency :—and the 
species of false wit in question is precisely of 
that character which would be adopted by an 





author of Hood’s temperament and cast of intel- 
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lect, when compelled to write at an emergency 
That his heart had no interest in these nidiseries, 
is clear. I allude, of course, to his mere puns for 
the pun’s sake—a class of letters by which he 
attained his widest renown. That he did more 
in this way than in any other, is but a corollary 
from what I have already said, for, generally, he 
was unhappy, and almost continually he wrote 
invita Minerva. But his true province was a 
very rare and ethereal humor, in which the mere 
pun was left out of sight, or took the character 
of the richest grotesquerie ; impressing the ima- 
ginative reader with remarkable force, as if by a 
new phase of the ideal. It is in this species of 
brilliant, or, rather, glowing grotesquerie, uttered 
with a rushing abandon vastly heightening its 
effect, that Hood’s marked originality mainly 
consisted :—and it is this which entitles him, at 
times, to the epithet “ great:”—for that unde- 
niably may be considered great (of whatever 
seeming littleness in itself) which is capable of 
inducing intense emotion in the minds, or hearts, 
of those who are themselves undeniably great. 

The field in which Hood is distinctive is a 
border-land between Fancy and Fantasy. In 
this region he reigns supreme. Nevertheless, he 
has made successful and frequent incursions, al- 
though vacillatingly, into the domain of the true 
Imagination. I mean to say that he is never 
truly or purely imaginative for more than a par- 
agraph at a time. In a word, his peculiar ge- 
nius was the result of vivid Fancy impelled by 
Hypochondriasis. 





A BACHELOR'S REVERIE. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


I. Smoke—Signifying Doubt. II. Blaze—Sig- 
nifying Cheer. ILI. Ashes—Signifying Deso- 
lation. 


BY IK. MARVEL. 


I have got a quiet farmhouse in the country, 
a very humble place to be sure, tenanted by a 
worthy enough man, of the old New-England 
stamp, where I sometimes go for a day or.two 
in the winter, to look over the farm-accounts, 
and to see how the stock is thriving on the win- 
ter’s keep. 

One side the door, as you enter from the porch, 
is a little parlor, scaree twelve feet by ten, with 
a cozy looking fire place—a heavy oak floor—a 
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couple of arm chairs—a brown table with carved 
lions’ feet. Out of this room opens a little cabi- 
net, only big enough for a broad bachelor bed- 
stead, where I sleep upon feathers, and wake in 
the morning, with my eye upon a saucy colored, 
lithographic print of some fancy “Bessy.” 

It happens to be the only house in the world, 
of which I am bona-fide owner; and I take a 
vast deal of comfort in treating it just as I choose. 
I manage to break some article of furniture, al- 
most every time I pay it a visit; and if I cannot 
open the window readily of a morning, to breathe 
the fresh air, I knock outa pane or two of glass 
with my boot. I lean against the wall ina very 
old arm-chair there is on the premises, and scarce 
ever fail to worry such a hole in the plastering, 
as would set me down for a round charge for 
damages in town, or make a prim housewife fret 
herself into a raging fever. I laugh out loud 
with myself, in my big arm-chair, when I think 
that I am neither afraid of one, nor the other. 

As for the fire, I keep the little hearth so hot, 
as to warm half the cellar below, and the whole 
space between the jams, roars for hours together, 
with white flame. To be sure, the windows are 
not very tight, between broken panes, and bad 
joints, so that the fire, large as it is, is by no 
means an extravagant comfort. 

As night approaches, I have a huge pile of 
oak and hickory, placed beside the hearth; I 
put out the tallow candle on the mantel, (using 
the family snuffers, with one leg broke,)—then, 
drawing my chair directly in front of the blazing 
wood, and setting one foot on each of the old iron 
fire-dogs, (until they grow too warm,) I dispcse 
myself for an evening of such sober, and thought- 
ful quietude, as 1 believe, on my soul, that very 
few of my fellow-men have the good fortune to 
enjoy. 

My tenant meantime, in the other room, I can 
hear now and then, though there is a thick stone 
chimney, and broad entry between, multiplying 
contrivances with his wife, to put two babies to 
sleep. This occupies them, I should say, usu- 
ally an hour; though my only measure of time, 
(for I never carry a watch into the country,) is 
the blaze of my fire. By ten, or thereabouts, 
my stock of wood is nearly exhausted; I pile 
upon the hot coals what remains, and sit wateli- 
ing how it kindles, and blazes, and goes out— 
even like our joys !—and then, slip by the light 
of the embers into my bed, where [ luxuriate in 
such sound, and healthful slumber, as only such 
rattling window frames, and country air, can 
supply. 

But to return: the other evening—it happened 
to be on my last visit to my farm-house—when 
I had exhausted all the ordinary rural topics of 
thought, had formed all sorts of conjectures as 
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to the income of the year, had planned a new | now broach without doubtings—that matrimony, 
wall around one lot, and the clearing up of anoth- | where if difficulty beset him, there is no escape? 


er, now covered with patriarchal wood ; and won- 


Shall this brain of mine, careless-working, never 


dered if the little ricketty house would not be | tired with idleness, feeding on long vagaries, and 


after all, a snug enough box, to live and to die 
in—I fell on a sudden, into such an unprece- | 
dented line of thought, which took such deep) 
hold of my sympathies—sometimes even start- 
ing tears—that I determined, the next day, to set’ 
as much of it as I could recal, on paper. 

Something—it may have been the home-look- | 
ing blaze, (I am a bachelor, of—say, six and twen- | |. 
ty,) or possibly a plaintive ery of the baby in my| 
tenant’s room, had suggested to me the thought | 
of—marriage. 

I piled upon the heated fire-dogs, the last arm- 
full of my wood ; and now, said I, bracing my- 
self courageously between the arms of my chair,— 
“T'll not flinch ;—I’ll pursue the thought wher- 
ever it leads, though it lead me to the (I am 
apt to be hasty,) at least,” continued I, softening, 
‘until my fire is out.” 








The wood was green, and at first showed no | 
disposition to blaze. Itsmoked furiously. Smoke, | the omnium gatherum of your own brain ? 


high, gigantic castles, dreaming out beatitudes 
hour by hour—turn itself at length to such dull 
task-work as thinking out a livelihood for wife 
and children ? 

Where thenceforward, will be those sunny 
dreams, in which I have warmed my fancies, 
and my heart, and lighted my eye with crystal ! 
This very marriage, which a brilliant working 
imagination has invested time and again with 
brightness, and delight, can serve no longer as a 
mine for teeming fancy: all, alas, will be gone— 
reduced to the dull standard of the actual! No 
more room for intrepid forays of imagination— 


‘no more gorgeous realm-making—all is over! 


Why not, I thought, go on dreaming? Can 
any wife be prettier than an after dinner fancy, 
idle and yet vivid, can paint for you? Can any 
children make less noise, than the little rosy- 
cheeked ones who have no existence, except in 
Can 


thought I, always goes before blaze; and sodoes any housewife be more unexceptionable, than 


doubt go before decision: and my Reverie, from 
that very starting point, slipped into this shape :— 


I. 


SMOKE—SIGNIFYING DOUBT. 


—Hum,—a wife! A wife?—hum! 

Why? And pray, my dear sir, why not— 
why? Why not doubt?) Why not hesitate? 
Why not tremble ? 

Does a man buy a ticket in a lottery—a poor 
man, whose whole earnings go in to secure the 
ticket,—without trembling, hesitating, doubting? 

Can a man stake his bachelor respectability, 
independence, comfort, upon the die of absorb- 
ing, unchanging, relentless marriage, without 
trembling at the venture? 

Shall a man who has been free to chase his 
fancies over the wide-world, without lett or hin- 
drance, shut himself up to marriage-ship, within 
four walls called Home, that are to claim him, 
his time, his trouble, his tears, thenceforward for- 
evermore, without doubts thick, and thick-com- 
ing as Smoke? 

Shall he who has been hitherto a mere obser- 
ver of other men’s cares, and business—moving 
off where they made him sick of heart, approach- 
ing whenever and wherever they made him glee- 


ful—shall he now undertake administration of 


just such cares and business, without qualms? 
Shall he, whose whole life has been but a nimble 
succession of escapes from trifling difficulties, 


she who goes sweeping daintily the cobwebs that 
gather in your dreams? Can any domestic lar- 
| der be better stocked, than the private larder of 
your head dozing on a cushioned chair-back at 
Delmonico’s? Can any family purse be better 
filled than the exceeding plump one, you dream 
of, after reading such pleasant books as Mun- 
chausen, or Typee? 

But if, after all, it must be—duty, or what-not, 
making provocation—what then! And I clap- 
ped my feet hard against the fire-dogs, and lean- 
ed back, and turned my face to the ceiling, as 
much as to say;—And where on earth, then, 
shall a poor devil look for a wife? 

Somebody says, Lyttleton or Shaftesbury I 
think, that “marriages would be happier if they 
were all arranged by the Lord Chancellor.” Un- 
fortunately, we have no Lord Chancellor to make 
this commutation of our misery. 

Shall a man then scour the country on a mule’s 
back, like Honest Gil Blas of Santillane; or shall 
he make application to some such intervening 
providence as Madame St. Marc, who, as I see 
by the Presse, manages these matters to one’s 
hand, for some 5 per cent on the fortunes of the 
parties ? 

I have trouted, when the brook was so low, 
and the sky so hot, that I might as well have 
thrown my fly upon the turnpike; and I have 
hunted hare at noon, and wood-cock in snow- 
time, never despairing, scarce doubting ; but. for 
a poor hunter of his kind, without traps or snares, 
or any aid of police or constabulary, to travers¢ 











the world, where are swarming, on a moderate 
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computation, some three hundred and odd mil- 
lions of unmarried women, for a single capture— 
irremediable, unchangeable—and yet a capture 
which by strange metonomy, not laid down in 
the books, is very apt to turn captor into captive, 
and make game of hunter—all this, surely, surely 
may make a man shrug in doubt! 

Then—again,—there are the plaguey wife's re- 
lations. Who knows how many third, fourth, or 
fifth cousius, will appear at careless complimen- 
tary intervals long after you had settled into the 
placid belief that all congratulatory visits were 
atend? How many twisted headed brothers 
will be putting in their advice, as a friend to 
Peggy! 

How many maiden aunts will come to spend a 
month or two with their “ dear Peggy,” and want 
to know every tea-time, “if she isn’t a dear love 
of a wife?” Then, dear father-in-law, will beg, 
(taking dear Peggy’s hand in his,) to give a little 
wholesome counsel, and will be very sure to ad- 
vise just the contrary of what you had deter- 
mined to undertake. And dear mamma-in-law. 
must set her nose into Peggy’s cupboard, and in- 
sist upon having the key to your own private 
locker in the wainscot. 

Then, perhaps, there is a little bevy of dirty- 
nosed nephews who come to spend the holy- 
days, and eat up your East India sweetmeats, 
and who are forever tramping over your head, or 
raising the Old Harry below, while you are busy 
with your clients. Last, and worst, is some fidg- 
ety old uncle, forever too cold or too hot, who 
vexes you with his patronizing airs, and impu- 
dently kisses his little Peggy! 

—That could be borne, however: for perhaps 
he has promised his fortune to Peggy. Peggy, 
then, will be rich:—(and the thought made me 
rub my shins. which were now getting comforta- 
bly warm upon the fire-dogs.) Then, she will 
be forever talking of her fortune; and pleasant- 
ly reminding you on occasion of a favorite pur- 
chase,—how lucky she had the means; and drop- 
ping hints about economy, and buying very ex- 
travagant Paisleys. 

She will annoy you by looking over the stock- 
list at breakfast time ; and mention quite care- 
lessly to your clients, that she is interested in such 
or such a speculation. 

She will be provokingly silent when you hint 
to a tradesman that you have not the money by 
you, for his small bill;—in short, she will tear the 
life out of you, making you pay in righteous retri- 
bution of annoyance, grief, vexation, shame, and 
sickness of heart, for the superlative folly of 
“marrying rich.” 

—Butif not rich, then poor. Bah! the thought 
made me stir the coals, but there was still no 





out of clients by the sweat of your brow, will now 
be all our income; you will be pestered for pin- 
money, and pestered with poor wife’s relations. 
Ten to one she will stickle about taste—* Sir Vi- 
tos’’—and want to make this so pretty, and that 
so charming, if she only had the means, and is 
sure Paul (a kiss) can’t deny his little Peggy such 
a trifling sum, and all for the common benefit! 

Then she, for one, means that her children 
shan't go a begging for clothes,—and another pull 
at the purse. Trust a poor mother to dress her 
children in finery ! 

Perhaps she is ugly ;—not noticeable at first ; 
but growing on her, and (what is worse) grow- 
ing faster on you. You wonder why you did’t 
see that vulgar nose long ago: and that lip—it 
is very strange, you think, that you ever thought 
it pretty. And, then, to come to breakfast, with 
her hair looking as it does, and you, notso much 
as daring to say—* Peggy, do brush your hair!” 
Her foot too—not very bad when decently chaus- 
sée—but now since she’s married, she does wear 
such infernal slippers! And yet for all this, to 
be prigging up for an hour, when any of my old 
chums come to dine with me! 

“Bless your kind hearts! my dear fellows,” 
said I, thrusting the tongs into the coals, and 
speaking out loud, as if my voice could reach 
from Virginia to Paris—*“ not married yet!” 
Perhaps Peggy is pretty enough—only shrew- 
ish. 

No matter for cold coffee ;—you should have 
been up before. 

What sad, thin, poorly cooked chops, to eat 
with your rolls! 

—She thinks they are very good and wonders 
how you can set such an example to your chil- 
dren. 

The butter is nauseating. 

—She has no other, and hopes you'll not raise 
a storm about butter a little turned. I think I 
see myself—ruminated I—sitting meekly at ta- 
ble, scarce daring to lift up my eyes, utterly fag- 
ged out with some quarrel of yesterday, choking 
down detestably sour muffins, that my wife thinks 
are “ delicious”—slipping in dried mouthfuls of 
burnt ham off the side of my fork tines,—slip- 
ping off my chair side-ways at the end, and slip- 
ping out with my hat between my knees, to bu- 
siness, and never feeling myself a competent, 
sound-minded man, till the oak door is between 
me, and Peggy! 

— Ha, ha,—not yet!” said I; and in so earn- 
est a tone, that my dog started to his feet—cock- 
ed his eye to have a good look into my face— 
met my smile of triumph with an amiable wag 
of the tail, and curled up again in the corner. 

Again, Peggy is rich enough, well enough, mild 





blaze. The paltry earnings you are able to wring 


enough, only she doesn’t care a fig for you. She 
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has married you because father, or grandfather 
thought the match eligible, and because she did’nt 
wish to disoblige them. Besides, she did'nt pos- 
itively bate you, and thought you were a respect- 
able enough person—she has told you so repeat- 
edly at dinner. She wonders you like to read 
poetry; she wishes you would buy her a good 
cook-book; and insists upon your making your 
will at the birth of the first baby. 

She thinks Captain So and So a splendid look- 
ing fellow, and wishes you would trim up a little 
were it only for appearance’ sake. 

You need not hurry up from the office so early 
at night :—she, bless her dear heart!—does not 
feel lonely. You read to her a love tale; she in- 
terrupts the pathetic parts with directions to her 
seamstress. You read of marriages: she sighs, 
and asks if Captain So and So has left town? 
She hates to be mewed up in a cottage, or be- 
tween brick walls; she does so love the Springs! 

But, again, Peggy loves you;—at least she 
swears it, with her hand on the Sorrows of Wer- 
ter. She has pin-money which she spends for 
the Literary World and the Friends in Council. 
She is not bad-looking, saving a bit too much of 
forehead ; nor is she sluttish, unless a negligé till 
3 o'clock, and an ink stain on the fore finger be 
sluttish ;—but then she is such a sad blue ! 

You never fancied when you saw her buried 
in a three volume novel, that it was anything 
more than a girlish vagary ; and when she quo- 
ted Latin, you thought innocently, that she had 
a capital memory for her samplers. 

But to be bored eternally about Divine Danté 
and funny Goldoni, is too bad. Your copy of 
Tasso, a treasure print of 1680, is all bethumbed 
and dog’s-eared, and spotted with baby gruel. 
Even your Seneca—an Elzevir—is all sweaty 
with handling. She adores La Fontaine, reads 
Balzac with a kind of artist-scowl, and will not 
let Greek alone. 


You hint at broken rest and an aching head at 
breakfast, and she will fling you a scrap of An- 
thology—in lieu of camphor bottle—or chant the 
ac! ae! of tragic chorus. 


—The nurse is getting dinner; you are hold- 
ing the baby; Peggy is reading Bruyére. 

The fire smoked thick as pitch, and puffed out 
little clouds over the chimney piece. I gave the 
fore-stick a kick, at thought of Peggy, baby, and 
Bruyere. 

—Suddenly the flame flickered bluely athwart 
the smoke—caught at a twig below—rolled round 
the mossy oak-stick—twined among the crack- 
ling tree-limbs—mounted—lit up the whole body 
of smoke, and blazed out cheerily and bright. 
Doubt vanished with Smoke, and Hope began 
with Flame. 











If. 





BLAZE—SIGNIFYING CHEER. 


I pushed my chair back; drew up another; 
stretched out my feet cozily upon it, rested my 
elbows on the chair arms, leaned my head on 
one hand, and looked straight into the leaping, 
and dancing flame. 

—Love is a flame—ruminated I; and (glancing 
round the room) how a flame brightens up a 
man’s habitation. 

“Carlo,” said I, calling up my dog into the 
light, “good fellow, Carlo:” and I patted him 
kindly, and he wagged his tail, and laid his nose 
across my knee, and looked wistfully up in my 
face, then strode away,—turned to look again, 
and lay down to sleep. 

“Pho, the brute!” said I, “it is not enough 
after all to like a dog.” 

—If now in that chair yonder, not the one 
your feet lie upon, but the other, beside you— 
closer yet—were seated a sweet-faced girl, with 
a pretty little foot lying out upon the hearth— 
a bit of lace running round the swelling throat— 
the hair parted to a charm over a forehead fair 
as any of ‘your dreams,—and if you could reach 
an arm around that chair back, without fear of 
giving offence, and suffer your fingers to play idly 
with those curls that escape down the neck, and 
if you could clasp with your other hand those 
little white, taper fingers of hers, which lie so 
temptingly within reach,—and so, talk softly and 
low in presence of the blaze, while the hours slip 
without knowledge, and the winter winds whistle 
uncared for ;—if, in short, you were no bachelor, 
but the husband of some such sweet image— 
(dream, call it, rather,) would it not be far pleas- 
anter than this cold single night-sitting—count- 
ing the sticks—reckoning the length of the blaze, 
and the height of the falling snow ? 

And if, some or all of those wild vagaries that 
grow on your fancy at such an hour, you could 
whisper into listening, because loving ears—ears 
not tired with listening, because it is you who 
whisper—ears ever indulgent because eager to 
praise ;—and if your darkest fancies were lit up, 
not merely with bright wood fire, but with ring- 
ing laugh of that sweet face turned up in fond 
rebuke—how far better, than to be waxing black, 
and sour, over pestilential humours—alone—your 
very dog asleep! 

And if when a glowing thought comes into 


your brain, quick and sudden, you could tell it 


over as to a second self, to that sweet creature, 
who is not away, because she loves to be there; 
and if you could watch the thought catching that 
girlish mind, illuming that fair brow, sparkling in 
those pleasantest of eyes—how far better than 
to feel it slumbering, and going out, heavy, life- 
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less, and dead, in your own selfish fancy. And} 


if a generous emotion steals over you—coming, 
you know not whither, would there not be a 
richer charm in lavishing it in caress, or endear- 
ing word, upon that fondest, and most dear one, 
than in patting your glossy coated dog, or sinking 
lonely to smiling slumbers ? 

How would not benevolence ripen with such 
monitor to task it! How would not selfishness 
grow faint and dull, leaning ever to that second 
self, which is the loved one! How would not guile 
shiver, and grow weak, before that girl-brow, 
and eye of innocence! How would not all that 
boyhood prized of enthusiasm, and quick blood, 
and life, renew itself in such presence! 

The fire was getting hotter, and I moved into 
the middle of the room. The shadows the flames 
made, were playing like fairy forms over floor, 
and wall, and ceiling. 

My fancy would surely quicken, thought I, if 
such being were in attendance. Surely imagi- 
nation would be stronger, and purer, if it could 
have the playful fancies of dawning woman- 
hood to delight it. All toil would be torn from 
mind-labor, if but another heart grew into this 
present soul, quickening it, warming it, cheering 
it, bidding it ever, God speed! 

Her face would make a halo, rich as rainbow, 
atop of all such noisome things, as we lonely 
souls, call trouble. Her smile would illumine the 
blackest of crowding cares; and darkness that 
now seats you despondent, in your solitary chair 
for days together, weaving bitter fancies, dream- 
ing bitter dreams, would grow light and thin, and 
spread, and float away,—chased by that beloved 
smile. 

Your friend—poor fellow!—dies:—never mind, 
that gentle clasp of her fingers, as she steals be- 
hind you, telling you not to weep—it is worth 
all friends! 

Your sister, sweet one, is dead—buried. The 
worms are busy with all her fairness. How it 
makes you think earth nothing but a spot to dig 
graves upon! 

—It is more: she, she says, will be a sister; 
and the waving curls as she leans upon your 
shoulder, touch your cheek, and your wet eye 
turns to meet those other eyes—God has sent his 
angel, surely! 

Y our mother. alas forit, she is gone! Is there 
any bitterness to a youth, alone, and homeless, 
like this ? 

But you are not homeless; you are not‘alone: 
she is there ;—her tears softening yours, her smile 
lighting yours, her grief killing yours; and you 
live again, to assuage that kind sorrow of hers. 

Then—those children, rosy, fair-haired ; no, 
they do not disturb you with prattle now— 
they are yours. Toss away there on the green- 





sward—never mind the hyacinths, the snow- 
drops, the violets, if so be any are there; the per- 
fume of their healthful lips is worth all the flowers 
of the world. No need now to gather wild bou- 
quets to love, and cherish :—flower, tree, sunlight, 
are all dead things ; things livelier hold your soul. 

And she, the mother, sweetest and fairest of 
all, watching, tending, caressing, loving, till your 
own heart grows pained with tenderest jealousy, 
and cures itself with loving. 

You have no need now of cold lecture to teach 
thankfulness: your heart is full of it. No need 
how, as ouce, of bursting blossoms, of trees ta- 

king leaf, and greenness, to turn thought kindly, 
and thankfully; for ever, beside you, there is 
bloom, and ever beside you there is fruit, for 
which eye, heart, and soul are full of unknown, and 
unspoken, because unspeakable, thank-offering. 

And if sickness catches you, binds you, lays 
you down—no lonely moanings, and wicked cur- 
ses at careless stepping nurses. The step is 
noiseless, and yet distinct beside you. The white 
curtains are drawn, or withdrawn by the magic 
of that other presence; and the soft, cool hand 
is upon your brow. 

No cold comfortings of friend-watchers, merely 
come in to steal a word away from that outer 
world which is pulling at their skirts, but, ever, 
the sad, shaded brow of her, whose lightest sor- 
row for your sake is your greatest grief,—if it 
‘were not a greater joy. 

The blaze was leaping light and high, and 
the wood falling under the growing heat. —So, 
continued I, this heart would be at length it- 
self ;—striving with every thing gross, even now 
as it clings to grossness. Love would make its 
strength native and progressive. Earth’s cares 
would fly. Joys woulddouble. Susceptibilities 
be quickened; Love master self; and having 
made the mastery, stretch onward, and upward 
toward Infinitude. 

And, if the end came, and sickness brought 
that follower—Great F ollower—which sooner or 
later is sure to come after, then the heart, and the 
hand of Love, ever near, are giving to your tired 
soul, daily and hourly, lessons of that love which 
consoles, which triumphs, which circleth all, and 
centereth in all—Love Infinite, and Divine! 

Kind hands—none but hers—will smooth the 
| hair upon your brow as the chill grows damp, and 
heavy on it; and her fingers—none but hers— 
will lie in yours as the wasted flesh stiffens, and 
hardens for the ground. Her tears,—you could 
feel no others, if oceans fell—will warm your 
drooping features once more to life ;—onece more 
your eye lighted in joyous triunph, kindle in her 
smile. and then 

The fire fell upon the hearth; the blaze gave 
a last leap—a flicker—then another—caught 
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a little remaining rulg-~<tlenshes up—w avered~~| if that beenthing “ quichoned, as you ascend 
went out. the home-heights, to look off on sunset lighting 

There was nothing but a bed of glowing em-'| the plain. 
bers, over which the white ashes gathered fast.| Is your sleep, quiet sleep, after that she has 
I was alone, with only my dog for company. | whispered to you her fears, and in the same 
'breath—soft as a sigh, sharp as an arrow—bid 
you bear it bravely ? 

II. But then, —the embers were now giowing fresh- 
er, a little kindling, before the ashes—she tri- 
umphs over disease. 

After all, thought I, ashes follow blaze, inevi-| But Poverty, the world’s almoner, has come 
tably as Death follows Life. Misery treads on|to you with ready, spare hand. Alone, with 
the heels of Joy; Anguish rides swift after Plea-| your dog living on bones, and you, on hope— 
sure. kindling each morning, dying slowly each night,— 

“Come to me again, Carlo,” said I, to my dog; | this could be borne. Philosophy would bring 
and I patted him fondly now only by the light home its stores to the lone-man. Money is not 
of the dying embers. |in his hand, but Knowledge is in his brain! and 

It is but little pleasure one takes in fondling | from that brain he draws out faster, as he draws 
brute favorites, but it is a pleasure that when it slower from his pocket. He remembers; and on 
passes, leaves uo void. Itis only a little allevia- | ‘remembrance he ean live for days, and weeks. 
ting redundance in your solitary heart-life, which | The garret, if garret covers him, is rich in fan- 
if lost, another can be supplied. | cies. The rain if it pelts, pelts only him used to 

But if your heart, not solitary—not quieting | rain-peltings. And his dog crouches not in dread, 
its humors with mere love of chase, or dog—not | but in companionship. His crust he divides with 
repressing year after year, its earnest yearnings | him, and laughs. He crowns himself with glo- 
after something better, more spiritual,—has fairly | rious memories of Cervantes, though he begs: 
linked itself by bonds strong as life to another if he nights it under the stars, he dreams heaven- 


ASHES—SIGNIFYING DESOLATION. 





heart—is the casting off easy, then? sent dreams of prisoned, and homeless Gallileo. 
Is it then only a little heart redundancy cut off, | He hums old sonnets, and snatches of poor 
which the next bright sunset will fill up? _Jonson’s plays. He chants Dryden’s odes, and 


And my fancy, as it had painted doubt under | dwells on Otway’srhyme. He reasons with Bo- 
the smoke, and cheer under warmth of the blaze, | lingbroke or Diogenes, as the humour takes him ; 
so now it began under faint light of smouldering | 2nd laughs at the world: for the world, thank 
embers to picture heart-desolation. | Heaven, has left him alone! 

—What kind congratulatory letters, hosts of Keep your money, old misers, and your pala- 
them, coming from old and half-forgotten friends, | ¢s, old princes,—the world is mine ! 


now that your happiness is a year, or two years 


old! I care not Fortune what you me deny,— 
“ Beautiful.” You cannot rob me of free nature’s grace, 
—Aye, to be sure beautiful! You cannot shut the windows of the sky; 
“Rich.” You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 


, The woods and lawns, by living streams, at eve. 
P . 
ho, the dawdler! how little he knows of} 5 6: health, my nerves and finer fibres brace, 


heart-treasure, who speaks of wealth to a man And I, their toys, tothe great children, leave, 
who loves his wife, as a wife should only be| Of Fancy, Reason, Virtue, naught can me bereave ! 
loved! 





“ Young.” But—if not alone? 
—Young indeed ; guileless as infancy; charm-| If she is clinging to you for support, for conso- 
ing as the morning. lation, for home, for life—she reared in luxury 


Ah, these letters bear a sting: they bring to! perhaps, is faint for bread? 
mind, with new, and newer freshness, if it be! Then, the iron enters the soul; then the nights 
possible, the value of that, which you tremble darken under any sky light. Then the days 
lest you lose. grow long, even in solstice of winter. 

How anxiously you watch that step—if itlose| She may not complain; what then? 
not its buoyancy ; How you study the colour on} Will your heart grow strong, if the strength of 
that cheek, if it grow not fainter; How you trem-| her love can dam up the fountains of tears, and 
ble at the lustre in those eyes, if it be not the lus-| the tied tongue not tell of bereavement? Will 
tre of Death; How you totter under the weight| it solace you to find her parting the poor trea- 
of that muslin sleeve—a phantom weight! How/|sure of food you have stolen for her, with beg- 
you fear to do it, and yet press forward, to note! ging, foodless children? 
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But this ill, strong hands, and Heaven’s help, 


will put down. Wealth again; Flowers again; 
Patrimonial acres again ; Brightness again. But 
your little Bessy, your favorite child is pining. 
Would to God! you say in agony, that wealth 
could bring fulness again into that blanched 
cheek, or round those little thin lips once more ; 
but it cannot. Thinner and thinner they grow; 
plaintive and more plaintive her sweet voice. 
“Dear Bessy”—and your tones tremble; you 
feel she is on the edge of the grave. Can you 


Aye, put your hair away,—compose yourself— 
listen again. 
No, there is nothing. 
Put your hand now to his brow,—damp in- 
deed—but not with healthful night-sleep; it is 
not your hand, no, do not deceive yourself—it is 
your loved boy’s forehead that is so cold; and 
your loved boy will never speak to you again— 
never play again—he is dead ! 

Oh, the tears—the tears ;—what blessed things 
are tears! Never fear now to let them fall on his 


pluck her back? Can endearments stay her ? | forehead, or his lip, lest you waken him! Clasp 


Business is heavy, away from the loved child; 
home, you go, to fondle while yet time is left— 
but this time you are too late. 

She is gone. 

She cannot hear you; she cannot thank you for 
the violets you put within her stiff white hand. 

And then—the grassy mound—the cold shadow 


him—clasp him harder—you cannot hurt, you 
cannot waken him! Lay him down, gently or not, 
it is the same; heis stiff; he is stark and cold. 
But courage is elastic; it is our pride. It re- 
covers itself easier, thought I, than these embers 
will get into blaze again. 
But courage, and patience, and faith, and hope 





of head-stone! 

The wind, growing with the night, is rattling 
at the window panes, and whistles dismally. I 
wipe a tear, and in the interval of my Reverie, 
thank God, that I am no such mourner. 

But gaiety, snail-footed, creeps back to the 
house-hold. All is bright again. 


The violet’s bed’s not sweeter, than the delicious breath 
Marriage sends forth. 


Her lip is rich and full; her cheek delicate as 
a flower. Her frailty doubles your love. 
And the little one she clasps—frail too—too 


frail ;—the boy you had set your hopes and heart | 


on. You have watched him growing, ever pret- 


have their limit. Blessed be the man who es- 
capes such trial as will determine limit! 

| 'To a lone-man it comes not near; for how 
ean trial take hold where there is nothing by 
which to try? 

A funeral? You reason with philosophy. A 
grave-yard? You read Hervey and muse upon 
the wall. A friend dies? You sigh, you pat 
your dog,—it is over. Losses? You retrench— 
you light your pipe—it is forgotten. Calumny? 
You laugh—you sleep. 

But with that childless wife clinging to you in 
‘love and sorrow—what then? 

Can you take down Seneca now and coolly 
blow the dust from the leaf-tops? Can you crimp 






































tier, ever winning more and more upon your soul. | your lip with, Voltaire? Can you smoke idly, 
The love you bore to him when he first lisped | your feet dangling with the ivies, your thoughts 
names—your name and hers—has doubled in | all waving fancies, upon a church-yard wall—a 
strength now that he asks innocently to be taught | wall that borders the grave of your boy ? 
of this, or that, and promises you by that lively! Can you amuse yourself with turning stinging 
curiosity that flashes in his eye, a mind full of} Martial into rhyme? Can you pat your dog, and 
intelligence. | seeing him wakeful and kind, say, * it isenough ?” 
And some hair-breadth escape by sea, or flood, | Can you sneer at calumny and sit by your fire 
that he perhaps may have had—which unstrung | dozing ? 
your soul to such tears as you pray God, may be| Blessed, thought I again, is the man who es- 
spared you again—has endeared the little fellow | capes such trial as will measure limit of patience 
to your heart a thousand fold. and limit of courage! 
And now, with his pale sister in the grave, all! But the trial comes: colder and colder were 
that love has come away from the mound, where | growiug the embers. 
worms feast, and centers on the boy. That wife, over whom your love broods, is 
How you watch the storms lest they harm him! | fading. Not beauty fading ;—that now that your 
Tiow often you steal to his bed late at night, and | heart is wrapped in her being would be nothing. 
lay your hand lightly upon the brow, where the She sees with quick eye your dawning appre- 
curls cluster thick, rising and falling with the|hension, and she tries hard to make that step of 
throbbing temples, and watch, for minutes to-| hers elastic. 
gether, the little lips half parted, and listen—| Your trials and your loves together have cen- 
your ear close to them—if the breathing be reg-|tered your affections. ‘They are not now as 
ular and sweet! when you were a lone man, wide-spread and 
But the day comes—the night rather—when |superficial. They have caught from domestic 
you can catch no breathing. attachments a finer tone and touch. They can- 
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not shoot out tendrils into barren world-soil and 
suck up thence strengthening nutriment. They 
have grown under the forcing glass of home-roof, 
they will not now bear exposure. 

You do not now look men in the face as if a 
heart-bond was linking you—as if a community 
of feeling lay between. There is a heart-bond 
that absorbs all others; there is a community 
that monopolizes your feeling. When the heart 
lay wide open, before it had grown upon, and 
closed around particular objects, it could take 
strength and cheer from a hundred connections 
that now seem colder than ice. 

And now those particular objects—alas for 
you !—are failing. 

What anxiety pursues you! How you struggle 
to fancy—there is no danger; how she struggles 
to pursuade you—there is no danger! 

How it grates now on your ear—the toil and | 
turmoil of the city! It was music when you | 
were alone; it was pleasant even, when from | 
the din, you were elaborating comforts for the 
cherished objects—when you had such sweet es- 
cape as evening drew on. 

Now it maddens you to see the world careless | 
while you are steeped in care. ‘They hustle you | 
in the street; they smile at you across the table; 
they bow carelessly over the way; they do not 
know what canker is at your heart. : 

The undertaker comes with his bill for the | 
dead boy’s funeral. He knows your grief; he is 
respectful. You bless him in your soul. You wish 
the laughing street-goers were all undertakers. 

Your eye follows the physician as he leaves 
your house: is he wise, you ask yourself; is he 
prudent? is he the best?’ Did he never fail—is | 
he never forgetful ? 

And now the hand that touches yours, is it no 
thinner—no whiter than yesterday? Sunny days 
come when she revives ; colour comes back; she 
breathes freer; she picks flowers; she meets 
you with a smile: hope lives again. 

But the next day of storm she is fallen. 
cannot talk even; she presses your hand. 

You hurry away from business before your| 
time. What matter for clients—who is to reap 
the rewards? What matter for fame—whose eye 
will it brighten ? What matter for riches—whose | 
is the inheritance ? 

You find her propped with pillows; she is| 
looking over a little picture book bethumbed by | 
the dear boy she has lost. She hides it in her 
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we 


he | 


‘nurse will be in. 





chair; she has pity on you. 

Another day of revival, when the spring sun | 
shines, and flowers open out of doors; she leans | 
on your arm, and strolls into the garden where 
the first birds are singing. Listen to them with | 
her;—what memories are in bird-songs! You 
need not shudder at her tears—they are tears of 





Thanksgiving ! Press the hand that lies lighi upon 
your arm, and you too, thank God, while yet you 
may ! 


* * * * 
You are early home—mid-afternoon. Your 
step is not light; itis heavy, terrible. They have 


sent for you. 

She is lying down; her eyes half closed; her 
breathing long and interrupted. 

She hears you; her eye opens; you put your 
hand in hers; yours trembles, hers does not. 
Her lips move; it is your name. 

“‘ Be strong,” she says, ‘*God will help you!” 

She presses harder your hand :—* Adieu!” 
A long breath—another; you are alone again! 
No tears now; poor man! You cannot find them! 

Again home early. ‘There is a smell of var- 
nish in your house. A coffin is there; they have 
clothed the body in decent grave clothes, and the 
undertaker is screwing down the lid, slipping 
round on tip-toe. Does he fear to waken her!? 

He asks you a simple question about the in- 
scription upon the plate, rubbing it with his coat 
cuff. You look him straight in the eye; you 
motion to the door; you dare not speak. 

He takes up his hat and glides out stealthful as 
a cat. 

The man has done his work well, for all. 
a nice coflin—a very nice coffin! 
hand over it—how smooth! 

Some sprigs of mignionette are lying careless- 
ly in a little gilt edged saucer. She loved mig- 
nionette. 

It is a good stanch table the coffin rests on;— 
it is your table; you are a house-keeper—a man 
of family! 

Aye, of family !—keep down outcry, or the 
Look over at the pinched fea- 
tures; is this all that is left of her? And where 
is your heart now! No, don’t thrust your nails 
into your hands, nor mangle your lip, nor grate 
your teeth together. If you could only weep! 

— Another day. Thecoffinis gone out. The 
stupid mourners have wept—what idle tears! 
She, with your crushed heart, is gone out! 

Will you have pleasant evenings at your home 
now ! 

Go into your parlor that your prim house- 
keeper has made comfortable with clean hearth 
and blaze of sticks. 

Sit down in your chair; there is another vel- 
vet cushioned one, over against yours, empty. 
You press your fingers on your eye-balls, as if 
you would press out something that hurt the 
brain; but you cannot. Your head leans upon 
your hand; your eyes rest upon the flashing 
blaze. 

Ashes always come after blaze. 


It is 
Pass your 
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Go now into the room where she was sick— 
softly, lest the prim house-keeper hear you and 
come after. 

They have put new dimity upon her chair; 
they have hung new curtains over the bed. They 
have removed from the stand its phials and sil- 
ver bell; they have put a little vase of flowers in 
their place; the perfume will not offend the sick 
nurse now. ‘They have half opened the window, 
that the room, so long closed, may have air. It 
will not be too cold. She is not there. 

Oh, God! thou who dost temper the wind to 
the Shorn Lamb—be kind! 

The embers were dark; I stirred them; there 
was no sign of life. My dog was asleep. The 
clock in my tenant’s chamber had struck one. 

I dashed a tear or two from my eyes—how 
they came I know not. I half ejaculated a 
prayer of thanks that such desolation had not 
yet come nigh me; and a prayer of hope that it 
might never come. 

In a half hour more, I was sleeping soundly. 
My revery was ended. 





SONG, 


I make no boast of feeling— 
I do not say the love 
That o’er my soul is stealing 
Like music from above— 
May never lose its power to bless, 
Or charm the weary spirit less. 


I do not say the gladness 
Of youth’s enchanting dream— 
May never change to sadness, 
When paled its golden beam ; 
For is there aught of heavenly birth 
That fadeth not, when brought to earth ? 


The visions that we cherish, 
The day-dreams of the heart— 
Like flowers of autumn perish, 
Like rainbow tints depart— 
All that is beautiful must fade, 
O’er brightest hopes there falls—a shade. 


Yet this my spirit dareth, 
To whisper unto thine— 
The true heart never feareth 
Its earnest love’s decline— 
The fond vow breathed—the promise spoken— 
Ah! were they uttered—to he broken? 


An—angel’s sunny pinion— 
Will be lifted from my soul, 
If thy love’s bright dominion 
Should lose its blest control— 
And desolate will be my lot— 
If thy sweet influence cheer it not. 


Vor. XV—77 



















































1 make no boast of feeling, 
But Lady! do not deem 
This passionate revealing 
Of youth’s enchanting dream— 
The idle fantasy of song— 
That glows—but cannot linger long. 


Edgefield, S. Carotina. 





[From the Virginia Historical Register.} 
THE OLD SWAN. 


I have a thousand associations and recollec- 


tions connected with the old building formerly 


known by this name, as it used to stand, (and 
still stands under a new title.) on H, now called 
Broad Street, near the Rail-Road Depot. When 
I say old building, I do not mean to insinuate 
that it was so very old, and, in truth, with its 
present painted face and altered aspect, it is dif- 
ficult to regard it as a relie of antiquity. It is, 
however, an old building; for I have passed my 
tenth lustrum, (some time,) and I ean remember 
it as the old Swan even in my boyish days, and 
even then it looked to my young eyes like a time- 
worn mansion, not quite old enough indeed to 
have existed ab urbe condita, but clearly to have 
been erected at a period not long after the com- 
mencement of our revolutionary war; and I am 
confident that it-must have been nearly coeval 
with that memorable event. I shall leave the 
point, however, to the investigation of the chron- 
iclers about me. 

Now I have certainly no ill will to the present 
proprietors of this venerable establishment, but 
I confess I did feel something like a shock, and 
perhaps a very little rising of choler, when, pass- 
ing by the building one morning, a few months 
ago, I discovered, fur the first time, that the good 
old bird with its well-remembered graceful neck 
of tarnished gilt, that used to stand out on the 
sign, in all weathers, had entirely disappeared. 
and that, in lieu of it, there was only a plain blue 
ground, with the words, “ Broad Street Hotel,” 
thereon; (how flat, and prosaic in the compari- 
son!) to amaze and offend my eyes. Indeed 
how could I be otherwise than shocked when 
this discovery not only gave me a sudden start of 
surprise, but seemed, at the moment, to scatter 
and dispel a thousand pleasant and long-cher- 
ished associations connected with the old sign, 
and the old house? I had looked at the brave 
bird perhaps a thousand times, and always with 
great satisfaction ; but it was now gone, and for- 
ever. And the old tavern which it so appropri- 
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ately announced and symbolized—-how meta- 
morphosed ! It looked, for all the world, like an 
old lady trying to pass herself off for a young 
one, by putting on a fine dress;—and I could 
hardly tell whether it was itself or another. My 
thoughts were all confused, and my recollections 
scattered about; but I have rallied them again, 
as well as I could to Head Quarters, and will 
now put them down here on paper, to preserve 
them, as faras possible, against any further chance 
or change that may happen hereafter. 

It is, I suppose, some forty-five years since 
this famous ordinary had attained its highest and 
fairest fame. ‘There was at that period, a great 
deal of competition among the members of the 
Boniface fraternity, in our rising city. The| 
House near the old market, which had been for- 
merly kept by Col. Bowler, famous for his sandy- 
colored wig and revolutionary cocked hat, was 
perhaps un peu passé, but still not without repu- 
tation ; and the Eagle, then one of the most con- 
spicuous buildings on Main Street, was the re- 
sort of many visiters of all classes; country 
merchants and planters, lovers of sport, and rich | 
young gentlemen in pursuit of pleasure and gai- 

ety. But the old Swan was even a tip above 
that. It was the resort of a more select, and | 


yet considerable, circle of customers whom busi- 
ness or recreation attracted to the metropolis. 
Here were to be seen, at the regular seasons, the 


venerable judges of the Court of Appeals ;— 
lawyers of eminence from various parts of the 
State ;—and leading members of both Houses of 
the General Assembly. The company indeed 
was the pride of the establishment. The house 
itself was but a plain building, of ordinary and | 
almost rustic appearance. The furniture too, | 
was as plain as possible. ‘There were no gas- 
lighted chandeliers to blind your eyes, nor costly 
mirrors to reproach your extravagance by their 
reflections; but every thing was old-fashioned 
and unpretending. But if the standard of osten- 
tation was low, that of comfort was at the high- 
est point. Then. the keeper of the house was 
the very pink of landlords. Colonel John Moss, 
who was also the proprietor, was in fact, in many 
respects, the head of his class. He was, to be 
sure, a little starched and stately, and looked as 
if he was always on duty; but then he was not 
above his business, nor above himself. The 
whole house reflected his character. Every thing 
was clean and neat—exactly so. The floors, in 
summer, were always bright and polished by 
hard rubbing, and, in winter, covered with come- 
ly rag-carpets. If the chambers were rather 
small and inconvenient, the beds and bedding 
were always clean and well-aired ; and if the 
table never glittered with plate, nor groaned un- 
der French dishes, nor sparkled with costly cham- 


pague, the ham was always prime, the meats the 
very best the market could afford—the cooking 
unrivalled—and the wine the best London par- 
ticular imported direct from Madeira in exchange 
for old Virginia corn. It is true it was often 
whispered about the table that ‘ mine host” was 

a very nice calculator, and filled the mouths of 
his guests so exactly, that it was shrewdly sus- 
pected he must have counted their noses; but 
still they always had enough, and of the best to 
eat, and could not reasonably complain that they 
had not more to waste. Then the Colonel was 
so kind and obliging in his way, that it was im- 
| possible not to feel the greatest respect for his 
| Personal presence; and a deep sense of his su- 
perior merit. 

Next in rank and importance to the Colonel, 
was the Major-domo, or bar-keeper, by the name 
of Lovell, who besides possessing some of his 
employer’s peculiarities, was something of a wag, 
and frequently displayed his ready wit at the ex- 
pense of others. Lovell was remarkable fora 
long acquiline nose, and wore an exceedingly 
Short and shabby coat,—probably more from pov- 
‘erty than choice. A member of the Legislature 
from N , by the name of R , one of the 
regular lodgers, and a constant customer at the 
bar, was much in the habit of teasing Lovell, and 
I remember, that on one occasion, I witnessed a 
small passage of wit between them, which caus- 
ed some little laugh at the time, and, boy as I 
was, amused me greatly. “ Lovell,” said R 
with a droll look, and tugging at the scanty gar- 
ment of the bar-keeper from behind, * your coat, 
‘old boy, is entirely too short.” ‘It may be too 
| short now,” replied the other huffishly, “ but I 
‘think it will be long enough beforeI get another.” 

* Perhaps it will,” rejoined R , * but in the 
mean time, to make amends for the shortness of 
your coat, you are supplied, I see, with a very 
long bill ;,—aecompanying his words with a ges- 
ture that seemed to threaten the tapster’s nose 
with a tweak. But said he, “ my bill may be a 
long one, but not so long as yours will be at the 
end of the session, unless you slacken your visits 
to the bar-room.” Here R whose rubicund 
face seemed to give point to the bar-keeper’s wit, 
was evidently confused, and shuffling off some 
idle remark or other, was glad to make good his 
retreat through the door. 

But what were these small “ wit-erackers” of 
the porch, to the lights of law, and luminaries of 
learning, within that attic dome ? Here, no doubt, 
was “the feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 
Here was “the sprightly dialogue, the tart reply, 
the logic, and the wisdom, and the wit.” Oh 
how I longed to hear them all; and to share in 
those noctes cenaque deum, as I verily thought 
them atthe time! ButalasI was yet too young 
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to be admitted into those “penetralia Veste ” 
and could only, as yet, imagine the treat which I 
hoped to be one day admitted to enjoy. In the 
mean time, I had now and then some furtive 
glimpses of the great classics of the establish- 
ment, which pleased me uot a little. Once, in 
particular, I recollect, I was the bearer of a paper 
or document of some kind or other, to the vene- 
rable judge Pendleton, a short time before his 
death. I found him sitting alone in his chamber, 


reading some record, I suppose, of the Court of | England, with overwhelming effect. 


Appeals, and his emaciated form, with his pale 
face and white cap, made a deep and indelible 
impression upon my mind. He was probably 
engaged, at the very time I saw him, in prepar- 
ing his opinion on the great question of the con- 
stitutionality of the act of assembly confiscating 
the Glebe lands. That opinion, I have always 
understood, was adverse to what was afterwards 
the decision of the court in the case; and was 
to have been delivered on the very day on which 
he died. 
Divine Providence appeared to many at the time ; 
and yet who does not now see that it was “ all 
for the best.” 

But again, I remember that sometime in the 
summer of the year 1807, shortly after the memo- 
rable attack of the Leopard upon the Chesa- 
peake—when our whole city rang with patriotic 
indignation against the British—and a meeting 
of our citizens had been summoned to convene 
in the Capitol that evening, I went over, in the 
afternoon, to see a young friend, a student of 
medicine, who boarded at the Swan; when I 
found his room partly occupied by a stranger 
whom I had never seen before. He was appa- 
rently about the age of six or seven and twenty, 
elegant in his manners, and uncommonly hand- 
some. He conversed familiarly with us who, 
compared with him, were but boys, and I obser- 
ved that his dark eyes flashed with meteor bril- 
liancy as he spoke of the recent outrage of the 
British, and the contemplated meeting at the 
Capitol. 
once by his eye and his tongue, and that, like 
Desdemona, I did, “ with greedy ear, devour up 
his discourse.” I determined accordingly, and 
my young medical friend with me, that we would 
be at the Capitol that evening, for we felt assur- 
ed that he also would bethere. We went accor- 
dingly, at an early hour, and I recollect climbing 


I remember that he fascinated me at 


ening and qualifying the language of the resolu- 
tions, whereupon a stranger, whom I immedi- 
ately recognised as the handsome and dark-eyed 
lodger of the Swan, rose from his seat, mounted 
the platform erected for the speakers, and poured 
out a strain of bold and fervid eloquence that 
electrified the whole assembly atonce. He pro- 
tested vehemently against all efforts to dilute and 
qualify the resolutions, and dwelt upon the man- 
ifold wrongs which had been inflicted upon us by 
His speech 
produced, of course, a powerful and palpable 
impression upon the meeting ; and I saw. for the 
first time, how “the stormy wave of the multi- 
tude” (as Curran has it,) could be both raised 
and quelled by the orator’s exciting and yet sub- 
duing blasts. The resolutions were adopted at 
once, by acclamation ; and the hall rang aloud 
with the praises of the speaker, whose name was 
now on every tongue. And who was he? Who 
was he indeed but Benjamin Watkins Leigh ;— 


How mysterious this intervention of| then a young lawyer residing in the town of Pe- 


tersburg—but soon to be the pride of our own 
city, and of our whole state. But alas! he too 
is gone, and I often feel, when I think of him, 
(in the spirit of Shenstone’s celebrated inscrip- 
tion) how much less it is to hear the speeches of 
others, than to remember his. 


H. 





SONNET. 


BY E. JESSUP EAMES. 


I. 


In the hush‘d stillness of the starry night, 
When the sad voice is felt and tears will low— 
Then floating in a mist of softest light, 

A meek-ey’d seraph spiritually bright, 

Bends o’er my couch, and on my weary brow 

| Presses her angel lips, and whispers low 

| Sweet words of comfort to my spirit-ear ;— 
Ah! well 1 deem her from the upper sphere ! 

| Glimpses of glory then are round me cast, 

| Immortal eyes shine on me from afar— 





up into one of the niches in the Hall, to take a Through their clear light, clear as Eve’s brightest stars 


full view of the scene beforeme. After awhile, 
the object of the meeting was announced, and 
the Committee appointed for the purpose had 
reported resolutions of a very warlike tone, when 
two gentlemen, J. G. G , of Richmond, and 
C.F. M , of Loudon, both men of note and 
talent, proposed an amendment somewhat soft- 








| Her spirit shines! Uh, loveliest, if thou hast 

‘One memory of Homan Love, in thy far home of bliss, 

Be still, my hope and comforter, through all the woes of 
this! 


August, 1849. 
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“T shall be much obliged to you to assist me 
THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. in becoming acquainted with all who are wil- 
ling to know me; but I think arguments on the 
CHAPTER YI. truth of religion are seldom beneficial to the 
cause.” 

Juliana was right in thinking that every mem-| “Indeed!” said Mr. Travers, with a look of 
ber of the family at Travers Lodge, would be surprise and disappointment, though he was too 
somewhat at a loss, as to how their guest was to | polite to enter upon the discussion of such a sub- 
be entertained, and that a dread was felt, if not Je¢ct with a clergyman. 
avowed, of a long day in perspective, without, “This seems a strange assertion, perhaps,” 
any resource but conversation. There recurred Said Charles, replying rather to the looks than 
also the puzzling question as to what manner of | the words of Mr. Travers, “as it might seem to 
conversation would be appropriate for a minis-|imply that the subject would not bear investiga- 
ter. It was determined in the family council not tion; this, however, is so far from being my opin- 
to mention to George, that Charles Selden was |ion, that I believe the more thoroughly Revela- 
expected to dinner, as he would then return home tion is examined, the more firmly will its truth 
as usual, after his morning ride, and, finding the | be established; but then the inquiry must be con- 
minister there, be thus compelled into civility and | ducted with sincerity and candor on both sides, 
good humor. to produce a good effect on the minds of those 

Charles, at his first entrance into the parlor at| engaged in it. We do not often argue for the 
Travers Lodge, perceived at a glance thatan air | sake of discovering truth, but for victory; and 
of the most uncomfortable and respectful con-| we do not like those who have defeated us in 
straint was diffused over the group. Each of| argument at all the better for it, nor are we apt 
the ladies advanced a few paces from their seats/| to yield to convictions that are forced upon us.” 
to meet him, then resumed them mechanically,| “This is certainly true in most cases,” said 
and taking up their work again, fixed their eyes| Mr. Travers. ‘I have often observed the truth 
on it with the most intense gravity. of your remark in political contention, and I 


Mr. Travers courageously prepared to support | doubt not it will hold good in polemics. But is 
the whole weight of the conversation, and began} a man to be left in his errors ?” 


with a preliminary hem—* We were very fortu-| — « By no means, other methods of convincing 
° ° 7 . ” . " ‘ . 
nate in having so fine a day for church yesterday.” | him are likely to prove more efficacious.” 


Charles assented. : A step was heard just then in the passage, and 
“Tt would have been a disappointment to. 


|Mr. Travers arose hastily, saying, he thought it 


many,” observed Mrs. Travers, somewhat ner- | probable his friend, Mr. Nelson, who had prom- 


vously, “if the day had been rainy; it has been | ised to dine with them, had arrived : he, how- 
so long since the people have had an opportuni- | ever, thought it much more probable that it was 


; “oh .?? p fe ‘ ‘ : . 
ty of going to church. ,,| his son George, and wished himself to apprise 
fe Euerved suehe’ pornous there younney, |him that Charles was in the parlor, that his en- 
“ss - rofe . | . . 
at esa who ge nepne cae a; | trance might be made with due decorum and 
ee re, ee ee vay ap tty | gravity, and to give him a few preliminary hints 
the new-fangled notions of the French school. | 


1 d fii Raa atin ts tactwe fram | *e to his deportment. 
wonder what benefit he proposes to derive from ‘ 
Lah 2 Charles looked towards Mrs. Travers and her 


oing to church.” Sos , 
g01ng P ‘daughters, who sat in immovable silence. Mrs. 
* We have a natural love for assembling our-| 


’ Anna Maria, both meditati n 
selves together, and many are attracted to a pub- | Trayere end An wy PaOONS 9 


, " be . ,|something which would be sufficiently sensible 
lie meeting for any purpose whatever,” replied. : : jaan 

‘ ‘ ‘ . |and suitable to say—Juliana secretly enjoying 
Charles; “besides, there is a pleasure in feeling | 


‘ . at sss . . | their embarrassment. ‘Turning towards an open 
one’s self superior to the prejudices by which| . : ; 
‘ . | window, shaded by the luxuriant branches of a 
common minds are fettered, and the fallacies! ‘ ; 
sweet-briar bush in full bloom, he remarked— 


which they utter makes the consciousness of the ‘ 

strength of one’s own reasoning powers more| “ How delightfully fragrant the bloom of the 

gratifying.” |sweet-briar is, and then its little buds are 80 beau- 
“IT have observed,” said Mr. Travers, ‘that, tiful, like miniature moss roses. I prefer it greatly 

all these infidels have a considerable share of |? Ur garden roses.” 

vanity; but Howard is really a man of asec hge! “Are you fond of flowers?” asked Anna 

information, and not so conceited as people of| Maria, delighted to find any thing to say, though 

that class usually are. I should like to hear you! the subject im discussion was so much less mo- 

in serious argument with him on the truth of re-| mentous than any she had expected to enter upon. 


ligion. You must make his acquaintance.” | ‘Extremely so. My mother and sisters have 
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such a passion for flowers, it would have been im- with sincerity in favor of Hervey’s Meditations; 
possible for me not to learn something about their | but as he did not like to disparage any book of 
cultivation ; and then, one cannot cultivate them | moral or religious tendency, which might be use- 
without learning to love them. I am glad to ful or pleasing to some minds, he hastened to 


find a few rose bushes and bunches of pinks in 
the garden at the Rectory—they look like old 
friends.” 

Juliana looked up from her netting with a 
glance that said as plainly as if she had pea 


change the subject. 

How many are the conversational aids, enjoy- 
ed by the present favored generation, of which 
our ancestors were ignorant! No books of prints 
were scattered on the tables of our grandmoth- 





“Why you talk exactly like other people.” 


| ore’ sitting-rooms, no new periodicals furnished 


Charles could scarcely forbear a smile at the ex-_ ‘them with ever-varying themes for social con- 
pression of her countenance. verse, rarely did a new work make its appear- 
Mrs. Travers, glad to find an opportunity of ance, nor had the velocity of the flying horse of 
obliging him, offered all the various kinds of; Ariosto been then exceeded by the marvellous 
shrubbery which her garden afforded, when the rapidity of steam, bearing with fiery wings ti- 
proper season arrived for setting it out, and dings from one end of the civilized world to the 
Charles thankfully accepted the offer, saying other. Female education, using the word edu- 
that he hoped, however, to impose the trouble of cation in its common, limited sense, that is, an ac- 
planting out his flower garden on one who could quaintance with knowledge derived from books, 
arrange it with more taste and skill than he pos- | was but little attended to, and if there were some 
sessed. : exceptions to this amongst families, whose views 
What did this mean? thought both Anna Maria were rather in advance of the age in which they 
and Juliana. Anna Mariacolored alittle, Juliana lived, the few ladies who were competent to dis- 
with difficulty repressed a fit of giggling, when cuss questions of science or literature, never ven- 
their speculations were suddenly ended by tured to do so but in their own domestic circles. 
Charles adding with an air of simplicity— This destitution of external aids, while it impart- 
‘My Aunt Mason has kindly consented to take ed the interest of raciness and originality to the 
the cares of my establishment on herself, and of conversation of those who were distinguished by 
course the flower-garden will be her province.” | strength of mind, or sprightliness of imagination, 
Anna Maria felt relieved, and Juliana was obli- | had however the general effect of depressing the 
ged to have recourse to the window, under the tone of colloquial intercourse, and confining its 
pretext of plucking a bouquet of sweet-briar buds, range within the narrowest limits. In such a 
but in reality to conceal the laughter which was ‘state of things, gossipping became almost a ne- 
convulsing her, at this simple explanation of a | cessary evil. 
speech, which she had understood so differently,| There was a modest simplicity, a natural ease 
and the effect which she knew it had produced | in Charles Selden’s manner, which could not fail 
on her sister. to have some effect in dispelling the constraint 
Anna Maria had prepared a speech some min- under which the ladies had hitherto suffered, and 
utes previously, and fearing the subject would Mrs. Travers was led almost unconsciously into 
slip away before the speech could overtake it, something like easy chat with him. After ob- 
hastened to say in a sentimental tone, “* What a | serving his remarkable resemblance to his mother, 
sweet book is Hervey’s Meditations, Mr. Selden. | Mrs. Travers, in answer to Charles’ inquiries, as 


Do you not remember the passage about the 
lily 7” 
“Anna Maria can repeat it word for word,” 


to whether she had ever seen Mrs. Selden before 
her marriage, went on to describe, with more 
animation than he had supposed her capable of 


observed her mother. ‘I believe you never miss evincing, a ball at which they had been together, 


reading it on Sundays, my dear.” 

Anna Maria blushed a little, and it was quite 
impossible for Charles not to smile a little too, 
but the expression of his countenance was so 
kind and open, that no one could have imagined 


the admiration Mrs. Selden’s beauty had excited, 
‘the many beaux and belles who had figured on this 
'oceasion, and various incidents of the evening. 
Suddenly recalled to a recollection of Charles 
Selden’s position, by a reproving glance from 


the smile to proceed from ill-nature, or from a| Anna Maria, Mrs. Travers was somewhat dis- 


desire to ridicule either Anna Maria orher mather. 


turbed at the thought, that the subjects on which 


“T recollect the passage,” he replied. ‘“Her-|she had been descanting were by no means edi- 
vey’s writings have enjoyed a considerable share | fying or appropriate: she colored slightly, and 
of popularity, and certainly evince religious sen- |remarked gravely, that Mr. Selden must excuse 
timent. Many have derived pleasure and im-|her for talking of such vanities and trifling things 


provement from his pages.” 


unworthy of his attention. 





This was quite as much as Charles could say! Charles’ kind smile assured her that she had 
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not lowered herself at all in his estimation, and must no more look to this dear home asa refuge. 
he replied—*“I can well imagine the interest and | Other thoughts and feelings, however, soon came 
pleasure connected with remembrances of youth- to his aid; he had only to regard those around 
ful days, so indelibly associated with our first and him as immortal beings; if he hoped to be the 
strongest affections, the brightness and freshness, means of awakening within them a conscious- 
of novelty, with which every object is invested, | ness of their spiritual nature, a desire for eter- 


when the world lays smiling before us.” 


‘Smiling, alas, deceitfully,” observed Anna_ affections. 


Maria, in a soft, sentimental tone. 

“Yes, deceitfully. if we trust to its smiles for 
our happiness, but a very good world if we re- 
member always to view it in connection with a 
higher and better state of things.” 

Anna Maria smiled dubiously, as she was some- 
what at a loss how to reply to this speech; she 
was, however, spared the trouble of doing so, by 
Mr. Travers’ entrance with his son George and 
Mr. Nelson. There was nothing remarkable in 
George Travers’ appearance. He would gen- 
erally have been called a fine looking young man, 
as his stature was above the ordinary height, and 
his features rather regular than otherwise, but 
there was an expression in his countenance of 
indolence and self-indulgence, which showed that 
his moral and intellectual nature had never been 
developed or disciplined. As soon as he had 
been introduced to Charles, he threw himself 
carelessly on a seat near Juliana, and began list- 
lessly to play with her netting, his whole air seem- 
ing to denote that he did not consider it his affair 
at all to assist in entertaining the company. Mrs. 
Travers regarded him with a look of maternal 
gratification, and really thought it was a mark of 
goodness of heart, and of a desire to please his 
parents, that he should constrain himself to make 
one of the company, when he might have ab- 
sented himself on various pleas. 

George eyed the young minister superciliously 
for some minutes, and then commenced a whisp- 
ering conversation with Juliana, whose giggling 
was only suppressed by a marked glance of dis- 
approbation from Mr. Travers. 

Some hours lay in dreary perspective, ere the 
day should close, but Charles endeavored with 
so much good sense and sprightliness, to impart 
something like cheerfulness and ease to the tone 
of the conversation, that he certainly succeeded, 
in a great measure, in making them pass off 
agreeably to the restof the company. For him- 
self, time moved on leaden wings, as he felt that 
he was constantly expected to sustain the promi- 
nent share in conversation, aud yet every remark 
that dropped from his lips was weighed and can- 
vassed. He thought of the happy family circle 
at Sherwood, where all regarded it not only as a 
duty, but a pleasure, to endeavor to contribute 
to the happiness of those around them, without 
thinking of how they should appear themselves. 
and his heart sank when he remembered that he 


| 


| 





nal happiness, he must endeavor to gain their 
This hope imparted fresh courage 
and cheerfulness. When the day was fairly over, 
and his farewell greetings were made, it was with 
a sensation of light-heartedness, amounting to 
positive exhiliration, that he turned his horse’s 
head towards his own domicil. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Changeful and faint was her fair cheek’s hue, 
Tho’ clear as a flower which the light looks through ; 
And the glance of her dark, resplendent eye, 
For the aspect of woman at times too high, 
Lay floating in mists, which the troubled stream 
Of the soul sent up o’er its fervid beam. 
Mrs. Hemans. 


When the family assembled at breakfast, on 
the following morning, at Travers Lodge, there 
was another individual added to their number, so 
different in manner and appearance from any one 
present, that it was evident she was a being of 
entirely a different order. ‘There was something 
in the very turn of this young lady’s head and 
neck which denoted elevation, independence, 
perhaps pride of character, and the lofty brow 
and classic outline, the lips somewhat firmly clo- 
sing, the pale, pure cheek—the dark grey eye, 
shaded with long dark lashes, indicated still more 
clearly the distinctive traits of Edith Fitzgerald’s 
character. A flash now and then of her eye, and 
the smile that played on her lip—as she was lis- 
tening to the history of yesterday from her cou- 
sins—showed that sportiveness was mingled with 
the seriousness of her disposition. 

* Oh, Edith, I wished for you heartily to help 
us out yesterday,” said Juliana; ‘we were so 
much at a loss to entertain the minister.” 

Anna Maria cast a grave and indignant glance 
at her sister, as she said, ‘1 experienced no sort 
of difficulty in conversing with Mr. Selden.” 

“Oh, Anna Maria,” said Juliana, “I appeal 
to George, if”’— 

“But,” said Edith, hastening to interrupt Ju- 
liana, “you have not told me any thing about 
Mr. Selden yet, what sort of a person he is,— 
my curiosity is somewhat excited, I confess.” 

“TI never could imagine,” said George, in a 
tone of pique, ‘what there could be interesting 
about a parson. I know of nothing he is good 
for but to give us a sermon once a week, christen 
children, marry couples, and bury the dead.” 
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“Mr. Selden would certainly be considered a 
handsome man, if he were not a minister,” said 
Juliana; “he is tall, has a good figure, fine eyes 
and a very pleasant smile. He rides well too— 
but then all this is of no consequence to himself 
or any body else.” 

Edith smiled. ** Does he converse agreeably ?” 
she asked,—** this, you know, is of some conse- 
quence to those who may have to spend many a 
long summer day in his company.” 

* T cannot answer that question,” said George, 
for I did not take the trouble to listen to him. I 
thought it doing quite enough to spend two or 
three hours in his company.” 

“That was indeed quite as much as could 
have been expected from you,” said Edith, in a 
tone which George did not quite like. * You are 
of course then no judge of Mr. Selden’s merits, 
and I must ask of the rest of the company how 
he converses.” 

‘Very sensibly,” said Mr. Travers. 

“Very agreeably,” said his wife. 

“ Divinely,” said Anna Maria. 

“Much better than I expected,” said Juliana. 

“On the whole, the verdict of the company is 
favorable,” said Edith; “* why then did the day 
pass off so heavily?” 

‘ Because no one knows what to talk to a min- 
ister about,” said Juliana. 


“But then, my dear,” interposed Mrs. Travers, 
“the sermon was very interesting, for ] never recol- 
lected one so well before, and many people were 
very attentive last Sunday, that I never saw ap- 
pear interested in any discourse until then.” 

“Very true,” replied Mr. Selden, “it was cer- 
tainly a sensible, interesting discourse, but there 
was not as much of the orator about Mr. Selden 
as I expected.” 

“Now I thought there was quite too much of 
the orator,” said George; “he was waving his 
white hand, and looking towards the young la- 
dies frequently, every now and then using pretty 
similies and figures of speech stolen, no doubt, 
from Milton or some of those old poets.” 

Edith laughed,—* Unless you can trace the 
theft, you have no right to aecuse him, George.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Anna Maria, “I doubt 
if George ever read six pazes of Milton in his 
life, or indeed of any other poetry than a song 
book.” 

George reddened and replied, “ you are a warm 
advocate for the parson, Anna Maria, I didn’t 
know before that you were so much interested 
in him, or I should not have ventured to attack 
him.” 

“At all events,” said Edith, in a grave but 
gentle tone, “he is a stranger and has, no doubt, 
come amongst us with a desire and intention of 





“He saved us the trouble, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Travers, “of finding subjects of conversation, 
and your father, at least, I suppose you will admit 
to be capable of conversing with him.” 

‘* Of course, I was not speaking of papa,” said 
Juliana, glancing at her father, ‘but even papa 
could not talk to Mr. Selden with as much ease 
as he could have done with any other gentleman, 
especially so young a man.” 

“You seem to have formed strange ideas of a 
minister,” said Edith, “I cannot imagine why 
any rational subject of conversation might not be 
as well addressed to him as to any one else.” 

“Oh, but who wants to be confined to rational 
subjects of conversation?” said Juliana, “* what 
is so odious as to weigh every word you say,— 
and besides it seems to me there should be some 
allusion to the church, the congregation, the ser- 
vices, sermons and subjects of this kind, in con- 
versing with a minister.” 

“Mr. Selden converses on a variety of sub- 
jects,” said Mr. Travers, ‘‘and remarkably well 
upon them all. His choice of a profession is 
somewhat remarkable, for he really appears to 
have talents which might have distinguished him 
in any Jive of life. This is more apparent in his 
conversation than in his preaching, for the lan- 
guage of his discourse was rather plain for a 
young man who had received such a good edu- 
cation.” 


doing good; this should certainly insure him grat- 
itude and respect, until he does something to for- 
‘feitthem. If I am correctly informed, he does 
not receive any salary from his parishioners, and 
in a country such as this, where there are so many 
avenues open to ambition, a young man, with 
his talents and prospects, could searcely have 
been actuated by any but high and pure motives 
in the choice of a profession.” 

‘‘Spoken wisely and well, Edith,” said Mr. 
Travers, “he is a fine young man, and I am sure 
a good one. I am resolved to stand his friend, 
for I really feel interested in him and sorry for 
him.” 

‘He does not look at all unhappy, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Travers, “I don’t believe he repents 
the step he has taken.” 

‘Weill. perhaps not. I am sure I hope he does 
not, but he little knows yet all that he has given 
up, or all that is before him.” So saying, Mr. 
Travers pushed his chair from the breakfast table 
which was the signal for a general dispersion, 
and the different members of the family betook 
themselves to their various occupations. 

Edith Fitzgerald was the only child of an Irish 
gentleman who had emigrated to Ameriea about 
twenty-two years before the commencement of 
this story, and had married Harriet Travers, sis- 
ter of Mr. Travers, about a year after his arrival 
in the country. Edith was an only child, and 
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her mother died when she was not more than 
fourteen years of age. Mrs. Fitzgerald’s health 
was always extremely delicate, so that she look- 
ed to Edith for assistance in every thing; this | 
developed, at an early period, the energies of 
Edith’s naturally strong mind, and awakened the | 
tender feelings of her heart. The character of 
an only child is generally enervated by too much 
indulgence, but this had not been the case with 
Edith Fitzgerald; the habit of constantly think- 
ing for her mother, and the numerous daily min- 
istrations of love which the delicacy of Mrs. 
Fitzgerald’s health and the weakness of her 
nerves required, prevented Edith from dwelling 
much upon herself. Mr. Fitzgerald also con- 
tributed to strengthen and develope his daugh- 
ter’s mind and character, by treating her rather as 
a companion and friend than as a child; he was 
proud of her talents, and imagined her abilities to 
be greater even than they really were. It would 
have provoked a smile from any impartial per- 
son to listen to the subjects he would discuss 
gravely with Edith, and though her opinions and 
views were often rash and crude enough, still 
there was always something of originality and 
sprightliness about them. 

It has generally been thought and said, by ju- 
dicious people, that it is injurious to place in the 
hands of children, books designed for those of 
riper years, or to attempt to converse with them 
Like 


on subjects beyond their comprehension. 
most general remarks, however, there are many 


cases to which it does not apply. A mind nat- 
urally strong, bold and investigating, is stimula- 
ted by the very effort to enter into subjects rather | 
beyond its understanding. If those who possess | 
minds of this class do not learn to comprehend 
the subjects presented to them in their whole 
extent, still the very effort of attention is often ser- 
viceable,—some new ideas will be called forth— 
and a profitable lesson of humility learned, by 
those who are naturally rather too prone to bold- 
ness and self-reliance. 

These effects were certainly produced on 
Edith’s mind, and Mr. Fitzgerald took great 
pains to provide her with a governess, a woman 
of sense, information, and accomplishments, who 
devoted herself sedulously to the care of Edith’s 
education; still she always found her father’s, 
conversation, the books he read with her, and! 
those which he recommended, to excite and 
stimulate her mind, more than days and weeks 
spent in the usual routine of study. Madame 
De la Porte, for such was the name of her gov- 
erness, was not a woman of thatsort of charac- 
ter calculated to exert much influence over such 
a girl as Edith; her influence indeed was en- 
tirely of a negative sort, and if the same amount 





of information could have been extracted from 


an automaton, it would have had hearly the same 
effect on Edith’s mind. Long custom. and habits 
of daily intercourse, had produced in Edith very 
much the same sort of feeling towards Madame 
De La Porte, that one entertains for an old piece 
of furniture, or a tree, and she was shocked at 
her own insensibility when Madame De La Porte 
quitted her father’s house, to reside with some 
relations who had invited her to do so. 

Edith had too much good sense and sincerity 
to affect what she did not feel, and was really 
mortified when the parting hour between Madame 
De La Porte and herself arrived, that no tears 
flowed spontaneously; a kind farewell, good 
wishes and some valuable parting tokens of re- 
membrance were all she had to offer, and Edith 
reluctantly admitted to herself, that she was de- 
void of sensibility. Yet nothing could be more 
mistaken than such an idea; it is true that Edith 
had little of what is usually called sensibility, 
for she had strong nerves, was not easily affected 
by trifling causes, was not apt to take youthful 
fancies either in friendship or love; this, per- 
haps, arose partly from a high ideal standard of 
character, and somewhat too, it must be admit- 
ted even by her friends, from too much pride of 
character. But in strong, deep feeling, in ele- 
vated sentiments, in powers of self-devotion to 
those whom she really loved, few excelled Edith 
Fitzgerald. 

The sufferings of Edith from the death of her 
mother had been long and intense, and from that 
time her whole soul had been bound up in her 
father. Nextto Mr. Fitzgerald, the person upon 
earth to whom she was most devotedly attach- 
ed was Gerald Devereux, an orphan nephew, 
brought over by her father from Ireland, in a 
state of infancy, and who had been to him as a 
son. Edith had been taught to regard him as a 
brother, and she scarcely ever remembered that 
he was not really such. 

Mr. Fitzgerald had devoted himself to the 
practice of law, and settled in Virginia. but his 
residence was distant from that of Mr. Travers, 
their manners and habits were quite different, 
and their intercourse became so infrequent that 
the younger members of the Travers family, and 
Edith, could scarcely be said hitherto to have had 
any acquaintance with each other. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, having recently inherited a considerable 
property in Ireland, had gone over to make 
some arrangements respecting it, but as taking 
Edith with him would be attended not only with 
inconveniences, but serious difficulty, he had re- 
fused her request to accompany him. 

Edith greatly wished to go with her father, but 
as she was by no means apprehensive in her dis- 
position, she did not fear for his safety, and would 
not, for her own gratification, urge him toa step 
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to which he was so averse. Her uncle, Mr. 
Travers, had kindly insisted that Edith should 
remain at Travers Lodge until Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
return from Ireland, and Edith to please her fa- 
ther consented with apparent willingness. Noth- 
ing, however, could have been more distasteful 
to her than this plan, and she would greatly have 
preferred remaining entirely alone at home, had 
it been left to her choice. When she determined 
on a sacrifice, no one could make it more grace- 
fully, and Mr. Fitzgerald left her at Travers 
Lodge quite satisfied that he had made an ar- 
rangement as agreeable as it was suitable to his 
daughter. 

Though there was no congeniality of mind, 
nor similarity of pursuits between Edith and 
any member of her uncle’s family, their kindness 
excited her gratitude and good will, for her feel- 
ings towards them scarcely deserved a warmer 
appellation, and she could not help considering 
it as another proof of her coldness of heart, that 
she could not reply with corresponding warmth 
to the professions of affection which Anna Maria 
and Juliana lavished upon her. Yet she could 
at least requite their kindness by doing every 
thing in her power to contribute to the happiness 
of the domestic circle, by maintaining a constant 
appearance of cheerful good-humor, and sup- 
pressing all the many sorrowful feelings her sep- 
aration from her father often cost her, and these 
efforts she made successfully. Those only who 
have made like exertions can appreciate the cost 
of such daily and hourly acts of self-control. 


by his family, but he regarded him almost as one 
cut off from the land of the living. Vexation 
and grief at what appeared to him the strange- 
ness and perversity of Charles’ course, were min- 
gled with tenderness and regret when he thought 
of what hopes and prospects he had sacrificed, 
and an involuntary sentiment of respect for the 
firmness and consistency of his conduct. To di- 
vert his mind from these unpleasant themes of 
meditation, it was necessary for him to use as 
much out-dvor occupation as possible ; he found 
Arthur a most invaluable assistant in driving 
away thought, and though he sometimes gave 
him general advice as to the necessity of devo- 
ting a large part of his time to study and reading, 
the particular period seldom came that appeared 
to either father or son suitable for the purpose. 
Mrs. Selden and Margaret felt the deprivation 
of Charles’ society quite as much as his father, 
but with their feelings there was nothing of bit- 
terness or regret mingled. The clear light of 
Christian truth illuminated their minds, and soft- 
ened their hearts, and though their partiality esti- 
mated most highly the degree of worldly repu- 
tation and honor which Charles might have at- 
tained had he sought for such rewards, they 
were convinced that his aims were higher, no- 
bler than those of mere earthly ambition, and 
the blessings which he would be the instrument 
of diffusing ameng his fellow men, incalculably 
greater and more imperishable than any which 
have reference merely to the mortal destinies of 
man. Their affections, their sympathies, their 
admiration were called forth for him, with re- 





The day Charles Selden spent at Travers 
Lodge, Edith was absent on a visit to a lady, 
Mrs. Grattan, a former acquaintance and friend, 
who lived at a distance of some miles, and she 
did not return until after he had left the house. 
Mrs. Grattan was somewhat indisposed on Sun- 
day, which prevented Edith’s attendance at 
church, and her curiosity was keenly excited res- 


doubled strength, since he had left them to enter 
upon the arduous duties of his profession. 

Margaret and Virginia were sitting together 
one evening in their mother’s chamber, busily en- 
gaged at work; at least, Margaret’s fingers were 
moving rapidly while Virginia frequently let her 
work fall in her lap, descanting to her sister upon 


pecting the young minister, as all she heard of| various imaginary schemes of happiness, and 


him convinced her that he was at least a remark- 
able person. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


My life has been like summer skies, 
When they are fair to view ; 
But there never yet were hearts or skies, 
Clouds might not wander through. 
Mrs. L. P. Smith. 


The absence of Charles Selden from Sher- 
wood had caused a great vacuity in the family 
circle. The sensations experienced by Mr. Sel- 
den were compounded of many painful and un- 
pleasant feelings; it was not the loss of his son’s 
society that so much disturbed him, though no 


complaining of the monotonous course of ordi- 
nary life. The door was suddenly opened, just 
as Margaret was about to reply, and Arthur en- 
tered. 

“Oh what a noise and bustle you do make,” 
said Virginia, somewhat unpleasantly roused 
from the visions in which she had been indulg- 
ing, “one would imagine you were about to an- 
nounce some important piece of intelligence. 
Now don’t tantalise me, my dear brother, you 





























one liked better than himself to be surrounded 


Vor. XV—78 


know I should like, of all things, to hear any 
thing that is really interesting; our lives are 
rolling on at present in the dullest and most un- 
eventful manner.” 

‘* And if we are so dull,” said Arthur, “ what 
must Charles be! I declare, I think of the poor 
fellow with the most sincere compassion. Can 
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nothing be done, Margaret, to extricate him hon- 
orably from his present horrible situation? How 
would it do for us to go out together to settle 
some of my father’s western land, and stay there 
a year or two, until his profession was in some 
measure forgotten ?” 

*It would not do at all, Arthur,” said Mar- 
garet with a smile, “if you are really serious in 
making so absurd a proposal, I think Charles 
would not suffer himself to be extricated from 
his present horrible situation, as you call it, and 
strange as it may appear, I believe he is much 
happier than any of us.” 

* Well, I wish it may be so,” said Arthur, with 
an involuntary sigh, “since he has determined 
on this way of life, I should be sorry for him to 
regard it as I do.” 

* The time will come I hope,” said Margaret 
gently yet gravely, “when you will regard it 
differently. At present we will not talk any 
more about it.” 

“That is much the best way,” said Virginia, 
‘“‘as I can not see what good talking about it 
can do, and now, Arthur, for your important in- 
telligence ! 

“TI did not say I had any important intelli- 
gence.” 

“ Come, don’t tease Virginia any longer,” said 
Margaret, “I am sure you have heard no very 
important intelligence, but I am equally certain 
that something has pleased you; whatever it is, 
it may please us also, and I know you are too 
good-natured to withhold it.” 

“Well, I was about to tell you that the Daven- 
ports are going to have a little dancing party 
Thursday evening, in honor of Charlotte’s birth 
day, and that two of Louis Davenport’s friends 
arrived yesterday, to spend several weeks with 
him. I suppose they will form quite an agreea- 
ble addition to our society, as one of them is said to 
to be very clever, intelligent and all that sort of 
thing, knows how to fish, shoot and ride as well as 
any of us, Louis says, and the other he declares is 
admired by the ladies wherever he goes, and is 
considered quite a model of beauty. The last 
one I am sure I shall not like, but I suppose the 
girls will, so he may assist in preventing stagna- 
tion.” 

“Thursday evening,” said Virginia, her beau- 
tiful face coloring with pleasure, ‘‘ oh! Margaret, 
our wreaths from New York have arrived in good 
time, and the lace to trim ourdresses. You have 
not even looked at them.” 

‘No, but I am sure they are pretty if you tell 
me so,” said Margaret, “and except as it con- 
cerns you, wreaths are not more interesting to 
me than they would be to Reginald or Arthur.” 

“Why,” said Virginia in a tone of disappoint- 
ment, “should not you like what is pretty, Mar- 





garet? You, who have such good taste in every 
thing, and admire beauty in all its forms. I can 
not see why we may not use good taste in dress 
as well as in other things. You think me vain 
and trifling I am afraid,” she added in a ques- 
tioning tone. 

“You must not draw so many inferences from 
a simple speech,” said Margaret smiling. “I 
certainly do not disapprove of using good taste 
in any thing, especially in dress, for I really con- 
sider itas a matter of some importance; it is, as 
has often been said, an index of the mind and 
character, and I regard it as so weighty an affair 
that I have laid down fixed principles on the sub- 
ject to which I always try to conform.” 

“ You surprise me, Margaret,” said Arthur, “I 
have always thought you attached less value to 
personal decoration than any girl I ever saw.” 

‘And yet,” said Virginia, “Margaret must 
have thought much more about the subject than 
I ever did, for I never had a theory or principle 
about dress in my life. But let me hear what 
your principles are, though I shall not admit the 
truth of them if they condemn our beautiful 
wreaths.” 

“The rules of dress,” said Margaret, “ must of 
course vary according to circumstances; the 
same would not apply to you and myself; they 
should always be adapted to the appearance. 
The dress should so harmonise with the person 
that it should seem to make a part and parcel of 
it; now, a beautiful wreath of flowers would 
seem the most natural and suitable of all orna- 
ments for one who so much resembles them in 
the purity and brilliancy of their tints, in the flex- 
ibility and delicacy of their forms as yourself. 
But on my head they would be discordant with 
my appearance, and would awaken continually 
an idea of contrast between the flowers and the 
wearer, most uncomplimentary to the latter.” 

“ What strange, mistaken ideas you have taken 
up, Margaret, with regard to your appearance,” 
said Virginia in a tone of real concern, “ just let 
me bring the wreaths and try them on your head, 
and appeal to Arthur if they do not suit you; he 
shall be judge.” 

* Poor Arthur! no indeed; his sincerity shall 
be put to no such useless test, it would stand but 
a poor chance opposed to his good nature. Iam 
a better judge in this matter than either of you 
can be, and have ceased to regard it in the pa- 
thetic light in which you consider it, Virginia.” 

“Indeed I do not regard it in any such light,” 
said Virginia, ‘“ because, in all sincerity, I think 
you a very pleasant, interesting looking person, 
and if you had not always seemed to take it for 
granted that you were so plain in appearance, 
such an idea would not have entered into any 
one’s head.” 
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“ There is a great deal of truth in what Vir-|the prospect of happiness after this life, but very 


ginia says,” said Arthur. ‘1 know twenty girls, 
at least, who are not to compare with you in 
good looks, who really pass for very pretty, be- 
cause their friends and themselves seem to take 
it for granted th :i they are so, and that every one 
must agree with them in opinion.” 

‘“‘T shall impose no such task either on myself 
or my friends,” said Margaret laughing, “ you 
know I am a foe to pretension of all sorts, if it 
were for no other reason, for the very trouble it 
requires to support it. But to relieve your minds 
from the belief that I am suffering under the hor- 
rible consciousness of ugliness, 1 must tell you, 
that because I am not Beauty I am not obliged 
to consider myself the Beast. I do not imagine 
there is any thing striking or disagreeable in my 
appearance, I think it simply plain and one not 
likely to attract much observation.” 

“ That is because you cannot observe the play 
of your countenance,” replied Virginia. 


‘*The Spanish fleet you cannot see 
Because it is not yet in sight,” 


said Margaret with a good humored smile. ‘“ We 
have discussed this subject enough for the pre- 
sent and we will dismiss it with one of Charles’ 
favorite observations, which though not very 
original, is so true that we cannot too often recur 
to it in our own minds. As all our gifts are 
from God, they should not be subjects of pride, 
nor should the want of them be causes for re- 
gret or humiliation. It is always best to see the 
truth; if we are beautiful, there is no harm in be- 
ing conscious of the advantage, and pleased at 
it, provided we do not attach an undue value to 
it, on the contrary, if nature has denied us this 
gift, itis much better that we should be aware of 
the fact without grieving or repining at it, and 
this is true, not only of beauty but of all the 
gifts of God.” 

“That is sensible and comfortable doctrine,” 
said Arthur, ‘but there is some difficulty in ap- 
plying it in one’s own case. Suppose a person 
born an incurable dunce, what can console him 
for this marked inferiority to the rest of his spe- 
cies, allowing him to have just sense enough to 
perceive his own deficiency ?” 


few could be satisfied without some share of it 
in our present state of existence.” 

** Nothing could so well secure our happiness 
in this world as such a view of things would do. 
It would prevent envy, repining and pretension.” 
“And hope.” 

* Not at all, it would only give a rational di- 
rection to our hopes and efforts; we are all capa- 
ble of indefinite improvement, but then we must 
take such methods as are calculated to produce 
success. A thorn will not bring forth apples, 
nor a vine figs.” 

“I must confess,” said Virginia, “that I have 
not a spark of philosophy in my composition. 
I could uot be satisfied to be ugly, or silly, or—” 
“Or poor,” said Arthur, “ that ought to make 
one of your list of evils.” 

‘No, I do not admit poverty to be an evil.” 

‘* Because you have not the most distant idea 
what poverty is; your notions of life are drawn 
altogether from imagination and romances.” 

“* Why do you think so, Arthur, do I not read 
history every day ?” 

“ Yes, but as though you read it not,—don’t be 
vexed, Virginia, you know itis my own way”— 
‘But we have wandered very far from the 
wreaths,” said Margaret, “let us see them, Vir- 
ginia, I am not too philosophic to look at them, 
and it is more than probable I shall be tempted 
to take possession of mine.” 

* To whom will you give it?” said Arthur. 
Margaret shook her head in token that she 
would not tell, and Virginia went with a light 
step to bring the beautiful wreaths, hoping that 
a sight of them would induce Margaret to change 
her determination as to wearing one. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Joy’s light hearted dances 

And Melody’s glances 

Are rays of a moment—are dying when born; 

And Pleasure’s best dower 

Is naught but a flower,— 

A vanishing dew drop, a gleam of the morn. 
Bilderdijk, 


Thursday evening came, and Virginia’s heart 





“Very, very few, are born incurable dun- 








beat high with anticipations of pleasure; her 


ces, though many, I admit, become so. But satisfaction was somewhat heightened too, by the 
even in this case, if we have understanding suf- reflection in the mirror of a form of surpassing 
ficient to make us responsible beings, we are ca-| beauty, arrayed in muslin and lace, light as the 


pable of receiving the simple idea that we are 
placed by our Creator in this world as on a stage, 
where each has his part assigned him, and to se- 
cure his own happiness and the favor of his 
Maker nothing is necessary but that he should 
play his part well; however humble it may be.” 


**Oh yes, if one could be satisfied with only 


gossamer’s web, in whose golden locks was 
gracefully entwined an exquisite wreath of moss 
roses and lily of the valley. 

‘Oh how beautifully you have dressed my 
head, I could not have done it so well myself, if 
| had worked at it all day,” said Virginia, turn- 
ing to her sister with a radiant smile; ‘but dear 
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Margaret do you not intend to put some sort of 
ornament on your own head, or something showy 
about your dress?” 

““No, I think I am dressed for the evening. 
Mamma, does not my dress look sufficiently neat 
and respe: table ?” 

“Respectable !” said Virginia, laughing; ‘‘ one 
would suppose you were some housekeeper, or 
old woman.” 

“Your dress fits you admirably, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Selden, “and is neatly and tastefully 
arranged, but it is somewhat too severe in its sim- 
plicity; let me fasten this pink sash around your 
waist,” she added, selecting a peach-colored rib- 
bon which lay on the bed amongst various rib- 
bons and laces, “it will give a pretty finish to 
your dress.” 

Mrs. Selden fastened on the sash, Virginia 
pronounced the effect to be charming, and said, 
‘Now, Mamma, please make Margaret wear her 
wreath.” 

“I rather think that is out of my power, for if 
I mistake not the wreath is no longer in her pos- 
session.” 

“‘How provoking you are, Margaret: to whom 
did you give it?” 

“Look around you this evening, and perhaps 
you may discover,” said Margaret with a smile. 

“It is time you were off,” said Mrs. Selden, 
looking out of the window, “the carriage is 
waiting for you, and Cesar seems to find some 
difficulty in keeping the bays quiet. I never feel 
altogether easy when those horses are in the car- 
riage.” 

Mrs. Selden kissed both the daughters affec- 
tionately, and accompanied them to the door, 
that she might charge Arthur to take especial 
care of their safety. 

“Oh, I am glad you have come, mother; you 
have saved me the trouble of going to look for 
you. I want you to see how well my new coat 
fits, and to compliment me, in fact, on being such 
a fine looking young fellow when my dress does 
justice to my appearance,” said Arthur. 

“A perfect Adonis,” said Mrs. Selden laugh- 
ing, “‘and the coat really does fit admirably, but 
Arthur, now I have done my part, you must do 
yours. I entreat that you will be very careful of 
your sisters this evening—those horses are so 
spirited that I feel somewhat uneasy lest some 
accident should happen. Above all, caution 
Cesar against drinking too freely, and if this 
should happen after all, drive the girls home 
yourself.” 

“Yes, yes, I will do every thing you desire ; 
though really there is not even a shadow of dan- 
ger, itis a pity to torment yourself about noth- 
ing.” 

“I shall rest satisfied with your promise to use 





all necessary caution, Arthur, and now a pleas- 
ant evening to you, my children; Margaret shall 
entertain me to-morrow with an account of the 
party.” 

Mr. Selden just then entered the portico, where 
they were all still standing. He looked at Vir- 
ginia’s lovely face and sylph-like figure with the 
most evident pride and pleasure, though he only 
complimented her on the manner in which her 
hair was dressed, and the beauty of the wreath 
she wore. 

‘‘Margaret must have the credit of whatever 
taste has been displayed in dressing Virginia’s 
head, as she worked most assiduously at it,” said 
Mrs. Selden. She was hurt to observe that her 
husband had not looked towards Margaret, he 
had been so much engrossed in his admiration of 
Virginia. 

‘“‘ Margaret has shown her good taste, as well 
as her good nature,” replied Mr. Selden, some- 
what conscious that he had entirely overlooked 
her. He then added, “but why did you not do 
the same kind office for yourself, Margaret, had 
you not a wreath too?” 

“Oh yes, papa, I had one, but wreaths do not 
become me particularly; but come, Virginia,” 


she said, drawing her hand affectionately within 


her own, “it is time we were off.” 

So saying, they both tripped lightly away, ac- 
companied by Arthur, scolding at their tardiness. 

Margaret had understood perfectly her moth- 
er’s look and tone. She knew that she was hurt 
at Mr. Selden’s apparent neglect of herself, and 
in her heart she felt thankful for the uniform 
kindness and wisdom, that had always been man- 
ifested in her mother’s conduct towards her. 
‘And yet,” she thought, “it would be unreason- 
able to blame my father for the pride and plea- 
sure he feels in Virginia’s beauty, it is so natu- 
ral.” 

The evening passed off very pleasantly, and 
the party did not disperse until a late hour. It 
was one of those delightful summer nights, which 
are so refreshing in our climate after a very sultry 
day, and the splendor of a full moon lighted our 
party on their return home. Arthur gave his 
horse to the servant, who had accompanied them, 
that he might have the pleasure of riding home 
with his sisters and talking over the events of 
the evening. 

“Well, we have had a very pleasant evening, 
have we not!” said Arthur. 

‘Yes, very pleasant,” said Margaret, “and 
we shall have a delightful drive home; the plea- 
sure of it would be quite perfect, if I did not 
think mamma was lying awake now, anxiously 
listening at every noise to be sure that we had 
returned home in safety.’’ 

*Pshaw! my mother has too much good sense 
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to be guilty of such an absurdity; besides, she 
knows that I am with you; so think no more 
about it. Your wreath was well bestowed. was 
it not, Virginia?” 

“ Yes, Anne Howard looked very sweet and 
pretty, and the wreath became her very much, 
though I had much rather have seen it on Mar- 
garet’s head.” 

“I never knew until this evening what a very 
pleasing girl Anne Howard could be; she is gen- 
erally so modest and shrinking, and I never saw 
her completely drawn out before. I suppose the 
consciousness of looking uncommon'y pretty in- 
spired her with confidence; such things will have 
this effect;—even I forgot my usual modesty, 
when I remembered the unrivalled cut of my 
coat, and caught a glimpse in the mirrors of the 
fine looking fellow clad in that incomparable gar- 
ment.” 

“What insufferable vanity,” said Margaret, 
laughing; ‘how could you think of your own ap- 
pearance when the star of fashion, the observed 
of all observers was present?” 

“What, Augustus Vernon? Oh, he is just 
such a looking man as ladies admire, bright black 
eyes. pink cheeks, rosy lips, dark brown ringlets. 
Why, I should be ashamed to look in the glass 
and see such a girlish looking face, I should never 
feel the least respect for myself afterwards.” 

“Surely, Arthur,” said Virginia, with some 
warmth, “you are not in earnest; it is impossi- 
ble to look at Mr. Vernon without thinking him 
superlatively handsome. for his is not only the 
beauty of form and coloring, but of expression.” 

“What does his countenance express?” said 
Arthur. 

“It expresses refinement, sensibility, generosi- 
ty, nobleness of character.” 

“Does it? Well, I confess I did not perceive 
it. He is not in the least to be compared in ap- 
pearance with Gerald Devereux, and I did not 
hear a lady in the room remark on his beauty. 
It is scarcely worth while to be handsome, as one 
never finds a girl who has the good taste to ap- 
preciate manly beauty. Margaret, I appeal to 
you whether Gerald Devereux is not a much 
finer looking young man than Augustus Vernon?” 

“After just observing that no girl has good 
taste enough to appreciate manly beauty, you 
surely ought not to appeal to Margaret on such 
a question.” 

“Oh, but Margaret is so little like other girls, 
that I never include her in my observations on 
that class of society. She has no young lady- 
ism about her, and I am willing to abide by her 
decision.” 

“If must acknowledge,” said Margaret, “that 
I greatly prefer Gerald Devereux’s looks, though 
i do not believe he would generally be considered 





even ahandsome man. There is something about 
his appearance which indicates elevation of char- 
acter, and a very superior degree of intelligence, 
though I do not trust implicitly to physiognomy, 
for we are always liable to mistakes in inferen- 
ces drawn from such grounds.” 

“You surprise me, Margaret,” said Virginia, 
“I think physiognomy an infallible test of char- 
acter, and it appears wonderfully strange that 
you should admire the expression of Mr. Deve- 
reux’s face, more than that of Augustus Ver- 
non’s. Mr. Devereux’s appearance is so little 
striking indeed, that I scarcely observed it all. 
I noticed that his stature was considerably above 
the middle size, and that seemed to me the only 
circumstance about him likely to attract atten- 
tion.” 

“This very circumstance ought to convince 
you, Virginia, how very little certainty there is 
in physiognomy. We all see the same persons, 
and draw different inferences as to their char- 
acters from their faces. Yet I do believe, that 
the dispusitions of the heart, the workings of 
the mind always leave their traces on the coun- 
tenance, though we wantskill to understand them; 
it is like decyphering hieroglyphics, when we 
have scarcely any means of verifying our inter- 
pretations, and for even a plausible explanation, 
must resort to a variety of ingenious conjectures, 
when perhaps an entirely different set of suppo- 
sitions may offer an interpretation, apparently 
equally probable.” 

‘*But some persons have an intuitive gift of 
reading these obscure signs, when written on the 
human face, and you must not think it vanity, 
if I say, I think I possess this intuitive gift,” said 
Virginia. 

“Take care your intuitive gift does not lead 
you into some horrible mistakes,” said Arthur. 

“Mr. Vernon is an only child, is he not, Ar- 
thur ?” asked Margaret. 

“ No, an only son, which is perhaps worse, as 
he has sisters to assist in spoiling him. His pa- 
rents reside at present in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Vernon, his father, is quite an opulent man; he 
went originally from Virginia, at the invitation 
of a wealthy uncle, who adopted him as his 
heir, and he sometimes talks of returning to his 
native state. The Davenports think he will pur- 
chase an estate near them. so itis possible we 
may have the pleasure of gaining the exquisite 
Mr. Vernon as a neighbor, if he can consent to 
rusticate in Virginia.” 

Virginia’s cheeks glowed, her heart beat quick- 
er, and she thought, though she did not say, that 
such an event would form quite a new era in 
their state of society. 

“Gerald Devereux,” said Arthur, “ was born 
in lreland, and though he was brought from his 
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country, while an infant, by his uncle, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, you may perceive many national traits 
about him; I believe they are innate.” 

“Or perhaps acquired,” said Margaret, ‘you 
say his uncle, Mr. Fitzgerald, is an Irishman.” 

“Yes, he is an eminent lawyer, he is now 
gone to Ireland on business, but is expected to 
return in the course of a few months. Deve- 
reux is not born to opulence, but will have to 
rely on his own exertions to build up his fortunes. 
Davenport tells me he greatly distinguished him- 
self at college, and that he has talent enough to 
enable him to succeed in any pursuit. He stu- 
died Jaw two or three years, and commenced 
the practice about ayearago. And now, I think 
I have given you all the information I possess 
about the two gentlemen, can you tell me, Mar- 
garet, whether Anne Howard is actually engaged 
to that odious fellow, Campbell ?” 


**Why is he particularly odious?” said Mar- 
garet, smiling. 

«Oh, because there is something so stiff, and 
solemn, and precise about him; he is perfectly 
insufferable. And such a dancer! It is impossi- 
ble Anne Howard can be in love with him, after 
seeing him dance a Scotch reel to-night with his 
thumbs in perpetual motion.” 


“T will answer your question, Arthur, if you 
will first answer mine ; are you particularly inte- 


rested in the state of Anne Howard’s heart?” 

“No, yes,—indeed, I scarcely know whether I 
have any particular interest in it, but then one nat- 
urally dislikes to see any sweet, pretty girl, sac- 
rifice herself to a solemn prig for the sake of 
money.” 

“Tt is only a week ago, I think, since you 
said, that Anne Howard was a dull companion, 
had exactly what you called a tiresome face, 
and that Mr. Campbell and herself would be 
well matched.” 


“But cannot you imagine how one may change 
an opinion? You are as literal as Virginia to- 
night.” Virginia started at the sound of her 
name, but relapsed into reverie, as soon as she 
found she was not addressed. ‘To tell you the 
truth, Margaret, my attention was first attracted 
towards her to-night, by hearing her pronounce 
a very warm eulogy upon you ; she did not know 
that I was near, for she started and blushed when 
she saw me. She spoke in such a warm-hearted, 
affectionate manner, I began to think I had per- 
haps done her injustice, and for the first time her 
face struck me as being sweet, and not insipid. 
I found, too, she could converse quite interest- 
ingly, and Charlotte Davenport’s excessive spi- 
rits made the gentleness of Anne Howard more 
attractive. But you have not answered my 
question yet, Margaret, you are very unfair, you 





have a way of making me tell you anything, and 
tell me nothing in return.” 

“ Not at all, I will answer your question ex- 
plicitly. I am very sure that Anne Howard is 
not engaged to Mr. Campbell, and that she has 
no present intention of marrying him, but she 
esteems him very highly, and is very grateful to 
him for the benefits he conferred on her brother. 
He took unwearied pains, for her sake, to reclaim 
poor John from his course of dissipation, and in 
the last months of his life, when he had become 
an outcast from respectable society, he nursed 
him during declining health, and treated him 
with the kindness of a brother. Anne, so far 
from being cold-hearted, as you once supposed, 
suffers from excessive sensibility, and her very 
quiet manner, is a sort of shield, which she uses 
instinctively, as a defence against her own weak- 
ness.” 

* Yes I can readily believe it, I observed indi- 
cations of great sensibility in her countenance 
to-night.” 

Margaret laughed—* But, Arthur, you must 
remember that constancy is not your forte, and 
flirtation with Aune Howard is out of the ques- 
tion; so you must not think of falling in love 
with her, unless you mean to continue so.” 


“You do me great injustice, how can you 
suppose, I would think of flirting with such a 
girl as Anne Howard. But if you talk with 
such solemnity of falling in love, and remaining 
so forever, the very idea will extinguish the spark, 
before it ever becomes a flame. Here we are 
at the gate, and Virginia is still composing son- 
nets to the moon, I[ suppose, or thinking of that 
personification of refinement, nobleness and sen- 
sibility, which has just alighted on our orb, as I 
have not heard her speak for an hour.” 

Virginia was much disconcerted, and said in 
a somewhat garrulous tone, ‘ How unkind it is 
in you, Arthur, to be always endeavoring to ridi- 
cule me.” 


“ You take things too seriously, my dear little 
sister,” replied Arthur, “I only try to extract 
some amusement from everything within my 
reach ; of course, you must contribute your 
share.” 

“Tt is very reasonable,” said Margaret, “ to 
talk of Virginia’s silence when you have given 
her no chance to speak. But see, how sweet 
old Sherwood looks beneath a full moon,” she 
added, as they drove through an avenue of lofty 
tulip trees, whose magnificent masses of foliage 
displayed, with striking effect, the quivering rays 
of silvery brightness contrasted with the magic 
shadows of moonlight. 
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THE ODE OF REGNER LODBROG. 


From M. Mallet’s translation of the Edda of the Icelanders in 
his ‘“‘ INTRODUCTION DE L’HISTOIRE DE DANNEMARC.” 


BY MRS. M. E. HEWITT. 


Regner Lodbrog, a famous warrior, poet and pirate, reign- 
ed in Denmark near the beginning of the ninth century. 
After divers maritime expeditions, he was taken in combat 
by his enemy Ella, king of a part of Britain, and perished 
by the bite of serpents with which they had filled his prison. 
This ode, dictated by the fanaticism of glory and religion, 
was composed amid the torments which preceded his death. 
The sons of Regner avenged his horrille death as he has 
predicted in this poem. 


M. Mauuet, Trans. 


We fought with swords that day, 
When in youth [ sought the East ; 
And the lean wolves, gathered o’er their prey, 
Fed full upon the feast. 
Like one vast wound, all gore, 
In the twilight lay the main ; 
And the hungry vultures swam at eve 
In the life-blood of the slain. 


We fought with swords that day 
When in all their iron gear, 

I sent the chiefs of Helsinger 
To Odin’s halls of cheer. 

Then away to Ifa’s coast 
Our broad-winged vessels bore, 

And we mowed like ripened grass the host 
That met us on the shore. 

Upon their battered shields 
Our blows fell fast like hail, 

And the iron of our smoking spears 
Pierced through their ringing mail. 


We fought with swords that day, 
Where an English headland rose ; 
When at eve amid the carnage lay 
Ten thousand of my foes. 
Swift at their iron helms 
Our death-sped arrows flew, 
And downward from our darkened blades 
The warm blood dripped like dew. 
My soul is fierce with joy 
When I see a foeman’s face, 
And swifter than to clasp a maid 
I rush to his embrace. 


We fought with swords. The youth 
Loved by the maidens fair ; 
Beneath the stroke of my red brand, 
Fell in his golden hair. 
What is a warrior’s fate, 
If it be not thus to die, 
Where the axe eleaves down the ringing shield, 
And the well-aimed javelins fly ? 





For the coward never knows 
The pride that scars impart ; 

Nor the quenchless thirst for daring deeds 
That fills a hero's heart. 


We fought with swords. The youth 
Should know no craven fear— 

He should early learn to dye in blood 
The iron of his spear. 

For the hero never quails, 
His hand is swift to smite ; 

And be who seeks a maiden’s heart 
Should be foremost in the fight. 


We fought with swords that day 
When | fell upon the plain, 

And the dead that lay around, beneath, 
Were the foes my hand had slain. 

But the stern, relentless Fates 
My destiny have wrought, 

And Ella’s hand will give the death 
I long in battle sought. 

Their ships went shuddering down, 
Where the Scottish waves closed red ; 

And the gaunt wolves scented from afar, 
The banquet | had spread. 


We fought with swords—but now 
My life-tide runneth fast, 

For a poisonous viper on my heart 
To night makes his repast. 

To the banquet of the Gods 
The pale Valkyries call— 

For me, for me the feast is spread 
To night in Odin’s hall! 

In Odin’s halls of cheer, 
Where the souls of heroes wait ; 

I soon shall quaff the foaming beer 
From the skulls of foes I hate ! 

If my valiant sons could know 
The torments of my cell, 

Revenge would fire their dauntless hearts, 
That blood alone wou!d quell ! 

But the rage of their young breasts 
Will awaken unrestrained, 

And the iron of their spears will soon 
With Ella’s blood be stained. 


We fought with swords, and far 
In fight our banners bore— 
1 in my boyhood learned to dye 
My lance in crimson gore. 
I have never known a king 
Than I more brave and bold, 
And I smile amid my pain to know 
My hours of life are told. 
For Odin’s daughters wait— 
A hero’s death I die— 
And | shall feast with the Gods to night, 
Where the beer is foaming high ! 
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dullest and dryest of souls, a love to the places 
A PLEA FOR ART. where they shed their charms. The places at 
which the ancient patriarchs and prophets met 


angels from heaven, were hallowed places to 
ing in the hearts of the rational dwellers on the | them forever afterwards. The places at which 
earth. This is atruism. There is beauty spread | the grand scenes and persons of Hamlet, of 
by nature overthe land, the sea, the sky; therefore | | Lear, or of Paradise Lost first passed before us, 
there is also the spirit of Beauty kindled within | even in perusal, are not unconsecrated places to 
the rational race of man, because he is the chief us afterwards. Were there, at this time, in the 
character in the drama of this life. He is chief! older States of this Confederacy, places where 
spectator and enjoyer, especially of the outward, | all comers might gaze at Rembrandts, Correg- 
objective world. It cannot be that such a feel- | gios, and Salvator Rosas, on American and Vir- 
ing, or rather such a law of feeling. so universal. | ginian temple-walls,—places at which might be 
so homogeneous, so like an inward echo to the |seen Apollos fresher and nobler (as becomes a 
outward call, can be a mere acquired, educated, | | new world) than even the Belvidere; Venuses 
man-taught mood of the soul. It exists either | fairer and brighter, if it may ever be by creation 
as a necessity of the soul, and so ever co-exis- | of man, than even she of the Medici; Madonnas, 
tent ne a or else, by a vs of the all- pon ' sybils, sees: praphete of truer ~ = 
ning and, one moment after the creating, life- | ideal than oman, Florentine or Lombar 
giving touch. This might be shown by addu- | domes, columns, gates, grander than those of 
cing from human life anywhere and everywhere, | Italy, because produced by a higher, brighter 
those little rose-buds of sentiment, offsprings age of the world,—then would such places sure- 
thick as Vallambrosa leaves, of the wedlock of ly be hallowed places; the temples, the halls, the 
the inner and the outer beauty, which at once capitols in which they were to be found would 
demonstrate the wedlock itself, and its legality be sacred edifices; the imaginations of men 
and fitness. ’ . would be refreshed = elevated ; ae ‘ai by 
And this primitive delight in beauty is a prin-' gone years would be a more magically check- 
ciple of considerable conservative force in so-| ered plain; the restless, roving, emigrating Cali- 
ciety. Love—heroic, romantic, tender, tearful.|fornian spirit among us would collapse and 
faithful, idolatrous love—grows out of this prin-| speedily die; our life would be bettered. With 
ciple; and binds the highest and the roughest | us the very grave-yards are too unhallowed. 
minds of both sexes, oftentimes, with a clasp, The places where the bones of our fathers lie— 
which no stale insipid prudence, such as— Pretty | | and such fathers too as ours, the high, pure old 
is as pretty does’’—can unlock; nor any jere-| men of other and better days—the places where 
miads, such as—* Beauty is a fading ai vol even they sleep, are seo a abe aig 
can elude. Religion, loyal, adoring, loving, | ally in the country, as bare and as rude asi 
zealous, purifying and satisfying faith in God—|the sleepers there had lain down “ unwept, un- 
grows out of the love of the beautiful, or at) honoured, and unsung.” 
least, has some of its strongest roots in that soil;| In these days of some progress and much brag 
and is the grand conservative clasp of the life of|in education, we hear a good deal about the de- 
m an. velopement of the man; not the developement 
A taste for the fine arts is another manifesta- | of any one. three, five or seven particular protu- 
tion od “0 -_ ver yg gerne and \ ealaninsan pony: y! one va a siecainang ‘ -_ 
must be admitted to be, like the other offspring,| now we are to have the developement of the 
eminently conservative, salubrious, positively be- | whole man—all bumps, protuberances, faculties 
neficent in society. Free, thrifty, enterprising | and fates. This language, we are aware, is em- 
nations are apt to attach small importance to| ployed as the promise of a culture adapted to 
art. as the unsubstantial and useless tinsel of! the conscience as well as the intellect, to the re- 
life. This is the cant of utilitarianism. It may | ligious faculties as well as the social and intel- 
be applied—it has been applied, to all the higher |lectual. And it is all excellently well as far as 
things of mental life which make man more than | it goes, and as far as the promise shall be wisely 
an animal, a sensualist, or a money-changer.|and faithfully kept. arte the song 
It is as hollow and false as itis ignoble. It is| principle, is a part of the whole man: an 
to be hoped that its power is waning in many|should be thoroughly and oa seer 
is hi i hi y fessor of Moral Science in 
quarters. It is high time, by the clock which| But we ask the Pro ) Se 
strikes the hours of social weal and progress,| the University, the Presidents of William and 
that it were waning in all quarters. Mary, of Hampden Sydney, of Washington, 
The arts are conservative, because they create| and of Randolph Macon Colleges, is not the 
local attachments; they call out from all but the’ Love of the Beautiful, the Spirit of the Arts, a 


A delight in beauty is a primitive, natural feel- 
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part also of the whole man? Have they, any of 
them, any apparatus for the education of that 
part of the whole man? Can they hold out the 
promise of readiness to educate the whole man 
while they have no such apparatus? Who but 
God made the souls of the Artists, who poured 
Beauty and Grandeur in such munificence and 
magnificence upon the Acropolis at Athens? 
Who else gave to Florence and to all succeeding 
ages, the soul of Michael Angelo, yearning after, 
and creating all artistic beauty that man's soul 
can know? Who made the souls of all those who 
made “the fairy halls” of the Etrurian Athens? 
Who gave the souls of those who have made 
even modern Rome “the City of the Soul’’? 
And who indeed but that God whom she has 
sometimes declared to be a non-entity, kindled 
the taste and spirit which decorate (partly with 
her own genius and partly by plunder) even that 
tigress courtezan of cities, modern Paris? Why 
then is this God-given impulse to be totally omit- 
ted in our boasted systems of education for the 
whole man? How can American education make 
pretensions to completeness while there is such 
a hiatus in it? There is hardly an educational 
instrumentality for that end, and for the male 
sex, in our state. There is probably none of 
much account in the United States. Unless in- 
deed perspiration over Homer and Virgil; the 
stealthy and snatched perusal of Shakspeare, 
Byron, and Bulwer; the shilly-shally looking at 
pictures in rotundas, society-halls, or costly or- 
nithological toy-books, can be regarded as such 
an instrumentality. It may be replied that there 
is hardly such an instrumentality in connection 
with a College or University in the world any- 
where. Be it so. In old countries there are 
associations of individuals and families with 
their native places, for time to which neither the 
memory nor the records of man run back. There 
is history, deep enchanting antiquity; and there 
are galleries, cathedrals, courts, piazzas, rich 
with the mature collected fruits of art for many 
ages, which serve as both nurseries and refecto- 
ries for the Love of the Beautiful. Even if these 
things were not so, Europe is no model for us. 
The bonds of local attachment are bursting upon 
her shores. The “ disjecta membra” are thick 
on our shores. In new States, where social life 
is yet too recent and too raw for the deeper 
charms of the historic and poetic muses, where 
roving locomotion and small attachment to house- 
hold gods is too much a peculiarity of the citi- 
zens, where the “restlessness and wild endea- 
vour” of man’s heart needs the oil of this sort 
of consecration, such instrumentalities are more 
needed than in other States, and must prob- 
ably depend more upon a connection with in- 
stitutions of learning for their existence. ‘These 
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things are a part of the inevitable history of man. 
They are a part of his very nature. No state 
of society can be perfect without them. A state 
of society entirely without them is very far from 
perfect, all that the love of Do-nothingism, or 
the adoration of the clink of the Omnipotent 
Dollar may say to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Pericles, Maecenas, and Cosmo de Medici were 
not fools. They were not base, narrow spirits. 
The world is not, this day, the worse that they 
have lived in and adorned it. There are feel- 
ings over which art can exert a most potent in- 
fluence for good. Nothing else can exert that 
influence. The want of it, in the absence of 
art, must and does leave a drooping and defi- 
cient character, individually and socially. On 
what just grounds could it be thought, by the 
coldest, hardest mind among us, that an Acade- 
my of Music, Painting, Sculpture and Architec- 
ture would be nonsense to-day, in Virginia or 
any other of our States? 

But it may be said that Art wedded itself to 
the superstitions of a corrupt religion in medie- 
val Europe, so that art had to be destroyed be- 
fore superstition itself could be destroyed; that 
art has always been the nursing mother of su- 
perstition; that the spiritual heroes of the six- 
teenth century found that the only way to oust 
the rooks was to pull down the rookeries. This 
may all be true. Perhaps it is. We will not 
defend Art at the expense of truth, freedom, or 
social purity. But the mischief complained of, 
sprang not from art itself; but from the wedlock 
of art and superstition. That this is not a ne- 
cessary union, that pure religion and art can co- 
exist with mutual honor and advantage, that the 
very purest spirit of religion is consistent with 
the very noblest love of Beauty, the name of 
Mitron alone will sufficiently attest. The union 
of the church and the state produced very great 
evils at the very same time when these evils of 
art blended with superstition were felt. It is just 
as logical and as wise, to say that there ought to 
be no church at all, or no state at all, because 
these two, in unlawful wedlock, produced mon- 
strous evils, as to say that there ought to be no 
art, because art blended with religion, produced 
monstrous superstitions. The simple answer is: 
let us have the church and the state, but not uni- 
ted ;—let us have the religion and the art, but not 
united; let us have the pure high art of an en- 
lightened age, and not the sickly and corrupt art 
of the dark ages. Wecan surely at length learn 
that the abuse of things, if not necessarily inci- 
dent to their use, is no just ground of their im- 
peachment. 

There is an incessant, and probably increas- 
ing influx of European literature upon us. It 
comes preaching daily to open ears, things that 
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befit us about as well as the armour and battle- 
axe of Richard Coeur-de-Leon would have suit- 


ed Captain Walker or Pierce Butler in the Mex-| 


ican War—toryism, feudalism, medievalism, all 
manners of retrogradism and rottenness in opin- 
ion, all manners and moods of contempt for our- 
selves and for each other, all variations of desire 
for false and ruinous conservatism. We calmly 
acquiesce in such a state of literary dependence 
as would become only an infant or subject posi- 
tion. We must pass beyond the Atlantic wave 
to find gratification for some of the noblest and 
strongest of our natural aspirations. Even our 
own authors must often seek foreign scenes, and 
personages, to bring naturally into their works 
that brightness and glory of art which is, at the 
same time, the very vital warmth of polite let- 
ters. To us the rule of the sage does not apply, 
as it does to nations in which the arts are culti- 
vated, that that most interests us which comes 
home to “our business and our bosoms.” We 
have a singular amaurosis hiding from us only 
things at hand. Yet we have a noble continent 
where nature has wrought no “ journey-work 
with prenticed hand;” we have glorious skies 
—forests—rivers—cataracts—lakes—savannahs. 


that Doubting Castle of which we have a mas- 
ter-key and free egress, as soon as we awake to 
the consciousness that we have them. We can 
| dig canals, build rail-roads, stretch out speaking 
wires, erect lunatic, orphan, deaf, dumb and blind 
asylums: 


“The mountain’s giant crags that prop the sky 

Are hurled asunder; and the brazen steed 

The fiery rail-car sweeps exulting by. 

The word goes forth, and dreary fens are dry 

Wide blooms the arid desert as the rose ; 

The frowning forest lifts its boughs on high 

The advancing giant’s footsteps to oppose 

And strives, but strives in vain, and sinks before its foes.” 


Whenever we shall see then, the clear abso- 
lute necessity of providing for the nobler and yet 
unsupplied wants of coming generations, there 
will not be a want of ability. Possent quia se 
| posse putant. Having done so much to connect 
city with city in commerce. to sweep over and 
laugh at distance in the flight of news, we can, 
when we shall become aware that we can, do 
much to ennoble man’s imagination and bind him 
| to the homes and graves of his fathers. Without 
this, civilization must ever be imperfect. Such 
'is the law under which man is created. He who 
































































































































We have unfettered limbs, unfettered minds, an | made him and kindled within him the love of the 
unfettered faith. These all have their own de-| beautiful, the pure and the sublime, made also 
partments in our nature; and most nobly, or itis| the natural objects in the world around, which 
our own fault, may those departments be filled.| evoke and gratify those feelings. As man hun- 
Yet we ourselves prove to ourselves by the books | gers and thirsts, the munificence of the planet- 
and journals we most read, that there is yet ano-| home to which he is now bound, gives food and 
ther department which none nor all of these can ‘drink; and thereby shows that it is now his ap- 
fill. Westill pine for Parthenon, and Coliseum,| propriate and adapted home. As his spirit also 
and dome, and statue, and glorious visions on’ hungers and thirsts, both for higher things, and 
Italian walls. Our longings for heroes. orators for the grand, the sublime and the beautiful, so 
and sages are more than satisfied with the memo- | also the munificence of his home provides the 
ries of Washington, of Franklin, of Henry, of thousand-fold grandeurs of sky and cloud, and 
Marshall and their like. We have had the he-| the earthly beauties of spring and summer, and 
roes. We pine for the Beautifiers of life. We | the thunder and the cataract and the roar of the 
have been freed from the wounding chains of| ocean, and thereby proves itself adapted to, and 
civil oppression ; but we stretch out our hands/| not contemptuous of, the wants even of his im- 
after the silken cords of captivity to the enno-| agination. That only is a complete civilization 
bling, the exalting, the gladdening influences of which patterns in this respect after nature and 
social life. Where are our Phidias, our Zeuxis, | the Author of Nature; which in its schemes for 
our Raffaelle, our Michael Angelo? We wait for| the education of the whole man, embraces intel- 
them. lect, conscience, passions, emotions, reverence. 
Many persons consider all this to be mere ro-| love of beauty, love of pure, high, ennobling na- 
mance, because it will not tell in the ledger or | ture, and pure, high, ennobling art. 
the purse. It is a sailing through the sky in| 
chase of some impalpable charm; a vain pining 
after an impracticable E] Dorado of sentiment. 
With them, man is merely a being who eats bread, 
wears clothes, and casts up accounts. We desire 
no argument with any of that family. But a re- 
spectful word ortwo about practicability. “No 
prophet is so infallible as he who fulfills hisown| Frenchmen are like grains of gunpowder,— 
predictions.” No dungeon is deeper, no doors each by itself smutty and contemptible, but mass 
made faster, than the dungeon and the doors of them together and they are terrible indeed. 


B. 
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FREDERICK JEROME.* 


BY WILLIAM (ROSS) WALLACE. 


We must not omit to mention an act of heroism exhibited to- 
wards the close of this melancholy scene (the burning of the 
** Ocean Monarch.”) When only a few persons, among them 
some women and children, remained on the burning wreck, par- 
alyzed with fear and totally incapable of helping themselves by 
descending from the tottering bowsprit to the boats, which, in 
the midst of a heavy sea and wreck, in vain offered their assis- 
tance below, an Englishman, Frederick Jerome, (a sailor on 
the American ship, “ New World,” which, with other ves- 
sels, came up to the scene of action,) stripping himself na- 
ked, made his way through the sea and wreck, and with a line 
in his hand succeeded in lowering the last helpless victims 
safely into the boats, being himself the LasT man to leave 
the wreck.— London Illustrated News. 


Noon took the waters. Quiet noon 
Was on the quiet sky, 
When like a grand and joyous tune 
A proud ship floated by. 
O sweetly from her broad white wings 
The wind was whispering happy things 
To full five hundred souls: 
It spoke of forests waving green 
Far from the weary foam ; 
Of mountains in the distance seen ; 
Of cots in vallies stretched between ; 
Of friends that from the windows lean 
To welcome wanderers home. 


On Rider of the bounding deep! 

On Pilgrims of the solemn sea! 

From world to world ’tis thine to sweep, 

And who can dream of death with thee ? 
They dream a day-dream wreathed in flowers ; 
They dream—it is of festal hours ; 
They dream—it is of foreign bowers, 

While fresh the land wind swells; 
The flocks go up the mountain side ; 
The wood dove calls her summer bride ; 
Serenely o'er the village glide 

Old tones from Sabbath belis.— 

They dream—that dream has changed—and lo! 
A vision comes of flame and wo 
And seas in sullen ire— 
The smoke rolls up—the red flames break— 
The timbers burn—the topmasts shake— 
It is no dream! Awake! Awake! 

The Ship’s—the Ship’s on fire ! 


O! wild and high the wailing rose 
Of hundreds rushing from repose 

Upon the burning deck ; 
And fierce and fiercer, fiercer through 
That ship the fiend of fire flew, 
And louder yet the wailings grew 

Along the crackling wreck. 
Then manhood looked and darkly smiled ; 
The mother, frantic, pressed her child ; 
And lovers pressed together lips, 


* I would take this occasion to express my thanks to Mr. 
Dyott, the fine Tragedian, for the very brilliant and effec- 
tive manner in which hé declaimed this lyric at the New 





York Broadway Theatre. 


Then leaped into the sea, 
And grey-haired Age and blooming youth 
Knelt down, O God, to Thee! 
New horror strikes the pallid crowd ; 
Some feebly moan, some shriek aloud, 
Some, silent, only weep— 
But hark that cry! that long, wild cry 
Of bitter, hopeless agony !— 
Again—it sinks into a sigh— 
And hundreds seek the deep! 


Then fell a hush upon the few 
That round the burning bulwarks threw 
Their arms, and, clinging still to life 
With one last wild emotion, 
Looked forth for help in that red strife 
Upon the lurid Ocean. 
The moments fly—the hot smoke, rolled 
Denser and denser from the hold, 
Clings round them—see ! they gasp for breath, 
And one by one sink down to death. 
The moments fly—what cry again 
Sweeps wildly on the heaving main? 
There is a mingled joy and wo 
That tells of succor in its flow. 
O Heaven! shall these survivors hope ? 
Dost thou no longer frown ?— 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Some noble ships 
Like clouds are floating down 
Upon the burning grave ! 
They come—they come with smile and shout— 
They near—the eager boats are out 
To save the wretches tossed ubout 
On spar and gurgling wave. 


And well the gallant sailors there 
Fought with the flame and tide, 
And hundreds sinking in despair 
Were seated by their side. 
Alas! a piteous group remain 
On the last remnants of the deck ; 
To these the seamen call in vain 
To leave the sinking wreck. 
Fear freezing every heart, they stand, 
Unconscious of the frequent cries, 
Like statues in a ruined Land 
With folded arms and moveless eyes. 
From boat to boat the question ran 
ls there no one to save 7— 
“TuHere is!” cried out their noblest man, 
And plunged into the wave. 
He breasts the billow in his might— 
Undaunted keeps the ship in sight ; 
To him a carnival of light 
Amid the wreck-strewn foam : 
Nor winds, nor waves the Hero check— 
One effort more—he mounts the wreck, 
And towering on the flaming deck 
The crews behold Jeromsg! 
There mid the rolling smoke and flame, 
With joyous brow and fearless frame 
The glorious sailor strides : 
He wakes the old man from despair, 
The gasping child and woman fair: 
See, at his quick command they dare 
To take the peopled tides ! 


Room, England! in thine Abbey room 
For him when Death must fold 
His body in Earth’s burial gloom 
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Among her Great of old! 

He is thy son: from thee he drew 

The blood that like sheet-lightning flew 
Through all the cloudy past— 

The mighty blood that Vikings gave 

Like water to the Northern wave, 

While shouting through their beards a stave 
Of triumph on the blast. 

Yes, Mother of the Nations! save 

For him, thine own, a bloodless grave : 

And, more than NELsons, such as he 

May keep thy throne upon the Sea, 

Thy mighty Daughter of the West, 

In Freedom’s beaming mantle drest, 
Shall waft the Sailor’s relics home—* 

Her flag of stars around his breast, 
Her standard on the foam! 

There she will clasp thy mother’s hand, 
And, reverent, cry to thee, 

“ Place by the Howard of the Land 
The Howard of the Sea /” 


New York, )848. 


* Jerome has become a citizen of the United States. 





Camp Life of Hon. William Wirt. 


We anticipate much pleasure from Kennedy’s Life of 
William Wirt, which we understand will be before the pub- 
lic by the time that our present number is issued. From 
the documents and papers of Mr. Wirt, which have been 
put in Mr. Kennedy’s hands, we look for much that is novel 
and interesting relative to this distinguished man and his 
times, personally as well as politically. We append an 
extract from an epistolary diary by Mr. Wirt, while serving 
as a Captain of Artillery, during the alarm at Richmond, 
in 1814. 

[ Ed. Mess. 


We shall now find some pictures of a militia 
campaign, in the following extracts from a cor- 


respondence with Mrs. Wirt. The enemy had 
captured Washington on the 24th of August. 
The British fleet had descended the Potomac 
River, and was now in the Chesapeake Bay. 
Its destination remained unknown in Richmond, 
until the movement on Baltimore became appa- 
rent. The failure on Baltimore, on the 12th and 
13th of September, animated the hopes of the 
people living in the vicinity of the Chesapeake, 
and increased their confidence in their power to 
repel an attack on any other point. A camp 
was formed below Richmond, on the York River, 
at a place known as Warrenigh Church. Wirt 
was there, a captain of artillery, in command of 
a battalion. 


These extracts supply some incidents of camp 
life. 


Warrenicn, September 9, 1814. 
“ Your most seasonable supply, under convoy 





of our man Randal, came in last evening. The 
starving Israelites were not more gladdened by 
the arrival of quails and manna. than we were 
by the salutation of Randal. The fish would 
have been a superb treat, had there been such an 
article as a potato in this poverty-stricken land. 
And yet the parish, according to the old inserip- 
tions, is called ‘Bliss-Land.’-—The church was 
built in 1709. 

‘The British fleet are said to have descended 
the bay, or to be now doing so. There was a 
seventy-four at the mouth of York River, day 
before yesterday. She weighed anchor, ‘yester- 
day, and went up the bay.” 


September 12. 

“Your kindness and thoughtfulness has filled 
my camp with luxury. I fear we shall have no 
opportunity to become memorable for any thing 
but our good living—for I begin to believe that 
the enemy will not attempt Richmond. They 
are said to have gone up the bay on some enter- 
prise. If they are hardy enough to make an at- 
tempt on Baltimore, there is no knowing what 
they may not attempt. We are training twicea 
day, which does’nt well agree with our poor hor- 
ses. We have a bad camping ground—on a flat 
which extends two miles to the river—the water 
is not good and the men aresickly. Ishall want 
a tent,—about which Cabell must interest him- 
self. Let the materials be good, and have it 
made under Pryor’s direction.” 


September 13. 


‘An express this morning tells us that five 
square-rigged vessels are at the mouth of York 
River. It is conjectured that the British fleet is 
coming down the bay. Their object of course, 
is only guess. Their position indicates equally 
an ascent of York or James River, or an attack 
on Norfolk, or a movement to sea to intercept 
Decatur’s squadron. 


September 16. 


“A letter last night from Cabell, with a good 
tent and some clothes—for which I beg you to 
thank him.” 

* 7 * * * 


September 19. 

“The struggle, I now believe, will be a short 
one. The invincibles of Wellington, are found 
to be vincible, and are melting away by repeated 
defeats. The strongest blows they have been 
striking have been aimed only at the power to 
dictate a peace. A few more such repulses as 
they met at Baltimore, will extinguish that lofty 
hope, and we shall have a peace on terms hon- 
orable to us. 

‘We have heard nothing from them since they 
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left Baltimore: so that they cannot be yet com- 
ing this way,—and we are at a loss to conjecture 
what they are at. 


“Our volunteers are becoming disorderly for 
want of an enemy to cope with. Quarrels, ar- 
rests, courts-martial, are beginning to abound. 
I have had several reprimands to pronounce at 
the head of my company, in compliance with 
the sentence of the courts. To one of these, 
James, our man, held the candle—it being dark 
at the time ;—and when I finished and turned 
round, the black rascal was in a broad grin of 
delight. I was near laughing myself at so un- 
expected a spectacle. My men are all anxious 
to return home:—constant applications for fur- 
loughs, in which Col. Randolph indulges them 
liberally. At present, I have not more than men 
enough to man two guns. One of my sergeants 
deserted this morning;—another will be put 
under arrest presently. So much grumbling 
about rations,—about the want of clothes,— 
about their wives,—their business, debts, sick 
children, &c., &c.,—that if I get through this 
campaign in good temper, I shall be proof against 
all the cares of a plantation, even as Cabell de- 
picts them. 





“ I am perpetually interrupted by the 
complaints of my men. Yet I do well, and if 
they leave me men enough I shall be prepared 
for a fight in a few days. We expect the ene- 
my somewhere in Virginia, to avenge their dis- 
comfiture at Baltimore.” 


September 26. 


“Still at Warrenigh, and less probability of 
an enemy than ever. We are doing nothing but 
drilling, firing national salutes for recent victo- 
ries, listening to the everlasting and growing dis- 
contents of the men, and trying their quarrels 
before courts-martial. I have endeavored to 
give satisfaction to my company, so far as I could 
compatibly with discipline. My success, I fear, 
has been limited. In addition to their rations, 
which have been very good and abundant, I have 
distributed to the sick, with a liberal hand, the 
comforts which your kindness had supplied. The 
company is well provided with cooking utensils, 
yet they murmur incessantly. Such are volun- 
teer militia when taken from their homes, and 
put on camp duty. One source of their inquie- 
tude is, that they thought they were coming 
down merely for a fight, and then to return. 
Being kept on the ground, after the expectation 
of a battle has vanished, and not knowing how 
long they are to remain—looking every day for 
their discharge—they are enduring the pain of 
hope deferred, and’ manifest their disquiet in 


mind, in such a service, I am getting heartily 
sick. 


* * * ~ * 


“T was never in better health, and were my 
men contented, [ should be in high spirits. As 
it is, I shall bear up and discharge my duty with 
a steady hand. . * * 
Frank Gilmer, Jefferson Randolph, the Carrs, 
Upshur, and others, have got tired of waiting for 
the British, and gone home. David Watson is 
the only good fellow that remains with us. He 
is a major, quartered at Abner Tyne’s,—messes 
with us,—takes six pinches of snuff to my one, 
which he thrusts two inches up his beilows nos- 
trils, and smiles at the luxury of the effort. He 
is an excellent fellow, and has spouted almost all 
Shakspeare to us. You remember him as a 
contributor to the Old Bachelor. He, my sec- 
ond captain, Lambert, and my second lieutenant, 
Dick, make admirable company for me.” 


September 28. 


“The Blues at Montpelier are suffering much 
from sickness. Murphy, your brother John and 
his friend Blair are all down. The other com- 
panies are almost unofficered—the men very 
sickly. I strongly suspect that if we are kept 
much longer hovering over these marshes, our 
soldiers will fall like the grass that now covers 
them. We hope to be ordered in a few days to 
Richmond. It is believed on every hand that 
the British, with their mutinous and deserting 
troops, will not attempt a march on Richmond 
through the many defiles, swamps, thickets and 
forests that line the road, where, besides the 
abundant opportunities for desertion, nature has 
formed so many covers for our riflemen aad in- 
fantry. ° ° ° ° 
° ° If we should be ordered to 
Richmond, I have no idea that my company will 
be discharged. It will be kept there ready to 
march at a moment’s warning.” 


Here ends the campaign of Captain Wirt, and 
with it the last of his military aspirations. This 
little piece of history is a faithful transcript of 
some of the most characteristic incidents of mi- 
litia warfare in nearly all the service of the war 
of 1812. 

“IT would not,” says the author of this brief 
diary, in a subsequent letter to Mrs. W., “ with 
my present feelings and opinions, accept of any 
military commission the United States could con- 
fer. ° ° I will be a private citizen as 
long as I can see that, by being so, I shall be of 
use towards maintaining those who are depen- 
dent upon me; holding myself ever ready for 
my country’s callin time of need. * * * 





every form. Of such men, in such a state of 


*‘ We shall soon see whether Lord Hill, whois 
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expected on the coast with fourteen thousand 
men, will single out Virginia for his operations. 
My own impression is that he goes to the relief 
of Canada, which feels itself in danger from our 
recent successes there.” 


Some business for a friend now took him to) j 


Washington. It was in October of this year— 
1814. Congress was in session. The Capitol 
was in ruins, having been burnt by the enemy in 
August. The President’s house was in the same 
condition. There were other vestiges of the rav- 
age of the late visitation of General Ross and 
Admiral Cockburn. 





[From the Home Journal.]} 


TO MISS AMELIE LOUISE RIVES, 


ON HER DEPARTURE FOR FRANCE. 
* Lapy! that bark will be more richly freighted, 
That bears thee proudly on to foreign shores, 
Than argosies of which old poets prated, 
With Colchian fleece or with Peruvian ores ; 
And should the prayers of friendship prove availing, 
That trusting hearts now offer up for thee, 
*T will ride the crested wave with braver sailing 
Than ever pinnace on the Pontic sea. 


The sunny land thou seekest o’er the billow 
May boast indeed the honors of thy birth, 
And they may keep a vigil round thy pillow 
Whom thou dost love most dearly upon earth, 
Yet shall there not remain with thee a vision, 
Some lingering thought of happy faces here, 
Fonder and fairer than the dreams elysian 
Wherein thy future’s radiant hues appear? 


The high and great shall render thee obeisance, 
In halls bedecked with tapestries of gold, 
And mansions shall be brighter for thy presence 
Where swept the stately Medicis of old— 
Still ’mid the pomp of all this courtly lustre, 
I cannot think that thou wilt all forget 
The pleasing fantasies that thickly cluster 
Around the walls of the old homestead yet! 


x 


* These lines are transferred to the columns of the Mes- 
senger, at the request of several friends, from that very ex- 
cellent paper, ‘‘ The Home Journal.” As a change is made 
in the signature attached to them, (the letter * E” having 
been erroneously substituted by the Journal’s compositor 
for the Greek £)—a liberty which could not be taken ex- 
cept upon the “best authority,”—the Editor of the Mes- 
senger thinks it not improper to state that he wrote them 
himself. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


The gentle Juliet would probably have never asked this 
question of her lover, had she lived within the jurisdiction 
of the English Court of Common Pleas, or, had she asked 





it, would have been furnished with a satisfactory answer 
| in the dictum of the Lord Chief Justice and his confreres 
of the long robe, in the case of Kimersley v. Knott. 
| £65 10s. it seems may be in a name even when expressed 
| only by the initial letter. We recollect, in the days of our 
catechism, to have seen the answer of ** M or N” to the 
simple question of * What is your name ?”—which would 
doubtless be held bad upon demurrer, since the judgment 
of the court in the case cited. However this may be, we 
feel satisfied that our readers will not quarrel with us, for 
laying before them the arguments of counsel and other pro- 
ceedings, in extenso, in Kimersley v. Knott, the more es- 
pecially as the ingenious and accomplished Talfourd is 
the chief speaker. The legal fraternity everywhere will ap- 
preciate the wit that has been thrown around this KnoTT-y 
question, nor will the best hits be ** caviare to the general.” 
It is not often that the stern countenance of Themis is re- 
laxed with such comicalities, or that Mr. Justice Maule 
assumes the cap and bells for the amusement of the public. 
[Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 


Court of Common Pleas.----Sittings in Banco. 


KIMERSLEY UV. KNOTT. 


A declaration against the indorser of a bill of exchange, 
in which the defendant is styled simply “‘ James M. Knott,” 
is bad, because the Christian name of the defendant is not 
properly set forth under stat. 4, William LV., ch. 42. 


In this case the plaintiff, as endorser of a bill 
of exchange of £65 10s., brought an action 
against the defendant as the acceptor, and de- 
clared against him by the name of “John M. 
Knott,” being that by which he had signed the 
note, but without stating in the declaration that 
the defendant had so signed it. To this declara- 
tion the defendant demurred specially, and as- 
signed as the ground of his demurrer, that the 
declaration had not properly set forth his Chris- 
tian name, nor assigned any reason under the 
statute, 3rd and 4th, Wm. IV., c. 42, for not 
doing so. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, on behalf of the de- 
fendant, said their lordships were often told that 
a case rested on a word, but here, it rested on a 
letter only. It was his duty to contend, both 
upon principle and precedent, that this was a 
good ground of demurrer. The court had deci- 
ded that the letter “I,” being a vowel, and ca- 
pable of pronunciation, might be taken to be a 
Christian name, but they had at the same time 
intimated, that such would not be the case with 
a consonant, which, as it could not be sounded 
alone, would be deemed to be not a name, but 
an initial letter only. Now, in this case, “M” 
was plainly an initial letter, for it could not be 





pronounced by itself. Standing by itself, there- 
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fore, it meant nothing. He was sure a very emi- 
nent authoress, (Miss Edgeworth,) whose loss 
they had recently had to lament, was of opinion, 
that all the letters of the alphabet, by the mode 
in which they were explained, were rendered 
little more, (to use judicial language,) than a 
‘mockery, a delusion, and a snare,”—that A B 
C D, &c., meant A B C D, &c., and nothing 
more; but even if it would avail him, he feared 
his friend could not rely upon such authority. 

The Lord Chief Justice: You say the “ M” 
means nothing—then let it mean nothing. Would 
a scratch be demurrable ? 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd: I say that “M,” by 
itself, cannot be pronounced, and means noth- 
ing; but here it does mean something. which 
something ought to have been stated or explain- 
ed under the statute. Suppose a person of the 
name of John Robbins, the court would surely 
hold a declaration bad, which described him by 
the word John and figures of the red-breast! In 
like manner the court would hold this declara- 
tion bad, because it either put a sign for one of 
the defendant’s names, or described it by the in- 
itial letter. A consonant by itself, was a mere 
sound without meaning. The letter H, indeed, 
by the custom of London and some other places, 
was no sound at all, [laughter] though elsewhere 
it often protruded itself on all occasions, [re- 
newed laughter. } 


Mr. Justice Maule: I had a policeman before 
me as a witness the other day, who told me he 
belonged to the “hen” division, and it was not 
until some farther stage in the cause, that I dis- 
covered it was not a division designated by the 
name of a bird, but by “N,” the alphabetical 
letter, [Great laughter.] 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd: It will probably be 
contended that this person might have been chris- 
tened in the manner the bill is signed, but I sub- 
mit that the court will not intend that. It is true 
we often hear of absurd Christian names, and I 
myself remember when many persons insisted 
upon having their children christened “ Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett.” 

Mr. Justice Maule: I remember a very learned 
and ingenious argument by Mr. Jardine when I 
sat in the court of exchequer, by which he pro- 
ved to the satisfaction of the court, that the 
Christian name is the real name, and the sur- 
name is only an addition; that in the case of 
John Stiles for instance, John is the real name, 
but Stiles was perhaps originally added only be- 
cause the ancestor lived near one. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd: Then having. I hope, 
convinced the court that “M” by itself cannot be 
a name, and means nothing, I submit it must be 
understood as an ‘initial, and therefore that it 


Mr. Justice Maule: Pleadings are in writing, 
therefore the law presumes that the court can 
read and know its letters. Vowels may be 
names, and in * Sully’s Memoirs” a Monsieur 
D’O. is spoken of; but consonants cannot be 
names alone, as they require in pronunciation the 
aid of vowels. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd: Yes, but in the case 
of consonants, they are taken to be but initials, 
when used alone both in law and in literature. 
Throughout the ponderous volumes of Richard- 
son’s novels, for instance, we find persons spo- 
ken of in this manner. In “Clarissa Harlowe,” 
for instance, * Lord M.” is mentioned throughout 
four volumes, but it could never be understood 
that this was the real name or any thing more 
than an initial. Again, an author well known to 
the lord chief justice (Charles Lamb) wrote a 
farce, entitled simply “Mr. H.,” but the whole 
turns upon this being the initial only of a name 
he wished to conceal. In his prologue to it, he 
humorously says: 


** When the dispensers of the public lash 

Soft penance give; a letter and a dash— 
When vice reduced in size shrinks to a failing, 
And loses half her progress by curtailing, 
Fauz pas are told in such a modest way, 

The affair of Colonel B—with Mrs. A—, 

You must forgive them ; for what is there, say, 
Which such a pliant Vowel must not grant, 

To such a very pressing consonant? 

Or who poetic justice dares dispute, 

When mildly melting at a lover's suit, 

The wife ’s a Liquid, her good man a Mute.” 


And he concludes by an appeal to the conse- 
quences of this “mincing fashion,” which (said 
the learned sergeant) I trust will have great 
weight with your lordships, for he adds— 


Oh, should this mincing fashion ever spread 

From names of living heroes to the dead: 

How would ambition sigh and hang the head, 

As each loved syllable should melt away, 

Her Alexander turned into great A, 

A single C, her Cesar to express, 

Her Scipio sunk into a Roman S— 

And nick’d and dock’d to those new modes of speech, 
Great Hannibal himself to Mr. H—.” 


The learned sergeant then cited and argued 
upon a variety of cases on his side of the ques- 
tion, and submitted that their lordships ought to 
decide in favor of his client. 

Mr. F. Robinson, on behalf of the plaintiff, 
said he did not deny the right of every English- 
man, to be called by every name given him at 
his baptism; but he submitted that before he 
claimed to be privileged on that account, he must 
show that his privilege has been invaded. Here 
it was assumed throughout, that the “ M” in the 
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he believed there were instances in which per- 
sons had been christened in this remarkable way 
in this country. He was told there was lately a 
bank director who was christened “ Edmund R. 
Robinson ;”’ but were it otherwise in this coun- 
try, did it follow, that in no other country, Jew, 
Turk, or heathen might not use such names? 
If, however, it were not an initial letter, why did 
not his friend apply to have the right name sub- 
stituted? If it were a misdescription, it was 
pleadable in abatement. Such a*name might 
originate from an error of the clergyman at the 
christening. 

The Lord Chief Justice : In the upper circles 
of society it is customary to hand in the namein 
writing, which prevents mistake. 

Mr. Justice Maule: The practice of the cir- 
cles with which I am conversant was, and I 
believe is, to give the name verbally. There 
was, however, a gentleman, the sheriff of one 
of the counties I went through on circuit, Mr. 
John Wanley Sawbridge Erle Drax, whose name 
was very probably handed in, [laughter. ] 

Mr. Robinson: There are many Scotch and 
French names, such as M’Donald, M’Taggart, 
D’Harcourt, D’Horsey—how are such names to 
be set out in the pleadings? Suppose, again, a 
man’s name were the name of a river, as X? 

Mr. Justice Maule: But that is not spelt so; it 
idem per idem, X for ex. Beer, I believe, is 
sometimes called X, but not water, [laughter. } 

Mr. Robinson: There are some of our names 
which are precisely those of letters ; as Gee, Jay, 
Kay, &c. 

Mr. Justice Maule: But here it is not sonans, 
only consonans, and cannot be sounded without 
other letters. 

Mr. Robinson: Their lordships should remem- 
ber the existence of a publication called the 
Fonetic Nuz, and unless they meant to give a 
“heavy blow and great discouragement” to that 
rising science, he hoped they would not decide 
against his client, [laughter.] But he had seri- 
ously to submit, that by demurring to this decla- 
ration the defendant admitted, according to legal 
principles, that his name was that which was 
stated in the declaration. 

Mr. Justice Cresswell referred to and distin- 
guished this case from the case of “ Roberts v. 
Moon,” in 5 Term Reports, where a plea in 
abatement of misnomer, beginning “and the 
said Richard, sued by the name of Robert,” was 
held bad. 

Mr. Justice Maule suggested that as £65 10s 
depended upon the question, it would be better 
for the plaintiff to amend. Mr. Robinson de- 
clined to do so, and contended no case could be 
cited directly in support of the demurrer, and 





therefore that the court should decide in favor of 
the plaintiff. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd having briefly replied, 

The Lord Chief Justice: The various stages 
in the argument in this case have been already 
discussed and decided. ‘The courts have decided 
that they will not assume that a consonant letter 
expresses a name, but they will assume it ex- 
presses an initial only; and they further decided, 
that the insertion of an initial letter instead of a 
name is a ground of demurrer, and is not merely 
an irregularity. In the case of Nash v. Collier, 
this court decided that a demurrer to the decla- 
ration which described the defendants’ name as 
William Henry W. Collier was not frivolous, and 
gave a strong intimation, which the plaintiff had 
the good sense to attend to, that he ought to 
amend his declaration. That decision was acted 
upon by the court of exchequer in the subse- 
quent case of Miller v. Hayes, and as it appears 
to me the case is precisely similar to the present; 
I think we must decide in favor of the demurrer. 

The other judges concurring. 

Judgment for the defendant. 





A PEEP INTO FUTURITY.* 


Michel rang the bell, ordered a sumptuous 
breakfast to be served up, of which, however, 
he alone partook, and among other things ex- 
pressed a wish to Asmodeus to know something 
of the condition of the world in future, say a 
hundred years hence, as he thought that the dis- 
covery of steam power and its application to the 
new inventions of the age, especially rail-roads, 
must necessarily create great changes. 

“Tf you wish,” said Asmodeus, “ directly after 
breakfast I will entertain you with some pictures 
of futurity.” 

“ Let the breakfast go to the d—,” exclaimed 
Michel springing up from his chair, “let me see 
them now, and then for Vienna.” 

Asmodeus struck with his stick upon a small 
table and it was instantaneously transformed 
into a large show-box in which nothing was as 
yet visible but the glass in which the spectator 
gazes. 

“‘ Now look in there,” said he, “ and I will ex- 
plain wherever it may be necessary.” 

Michel did not wait for him to repeat this invi- 
tation but stuck not only his nose but his whole 


* Extract from a late German work entitled Damonische 
Reisen in alle Welt, or A Journey with Asmodeus round 
the World. 
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visage into the aperture and stared with mouth 
and eyes wide open. 


“Mon Dieu! I ought to know this country,” 
exclaimed he, “is not that Maintz. Surely | 
see the Dome, the Eichelstein and our glorious 
Rhine! But how is this? I must be mistaken, for 
I see no fortifications and what does this mean ? 
Yonder lie the ruins of a rail-road ?” 


* Quite correct, but pay attention and it will ex- 
plain itself to you.” Michel looked and suddenly 
there appeared about two hundred yards above 
the earth two little air-ships which met directly 
over the city of Maintz. Each of them con- 
tained one solitary but most splendidly dressed 
passenger. When they arrived within a few 
paces of each other a mutual recognition seemed 
to take place, and by pressing on a spring they 
caused the wing-like wheels of their little vessels 
to pause while they remained stationary in the 
air. Michel who was not only all eye but also 
all ear, now plainly heard the following conver- 
sation which was held in the air. 


“Ah, my best compliments to you, Madame 
Tiltrina, whence come you so early in the 
morning !” was the address of a Berlin court- 
tailor to a court-williner from St. Petersburg, 
seated in the other little ship. 


“The Princes Y. has chased me thus early from 
my elastic hair-couch in order to procure in great 
haste a sylphide dress for her from Paris, as she 
wishes to attend a féte given at the court ef Con- 
stantinople thisevening. All the beau-monde from 
London, Paris, St. Petersburg, Berlin and Vi- 
enna will be there in high gala dress, and I must 
also, in my wanderings, obtain a pair of rattle- 
snake bracelets of the newest style, together 
with the celebrated “variations to God save the 
King,” composed by Adkinson Goddamounth, 
for the Princess H. Only a short half hour ago I 
left St. Petersburg. But allow me to ask in turn 
whence you come so early, honored Mr. Dinn- 
specht ?” 

“IT come from the place to which you are go- 
ing, most worthy lady; the same cause which 
takes you there has started me thus early. I had 
to procure from the steam factory of M. Toul- 
pret new dresses for two princes who will wear 
them to night at the festival of the Turkish em- 
peror. Only see how splendid they are, (Diinn- 
specht unfolded the dresses and showed them to 
the lady.) The Diné dansant will be in full cos- 
tume.” 


“I know it, and you will make your own profit 
by it not so dear, Mr. Diinnspecht ?” 

The artist-tailor laughed pleasantly. 

‘But tell me, dear sir, what ruins are those 
lying directly under us ?” 


last century which led from Frankfort to Maintz, 

and on which they used to travel before the dis- 

covery of our air-ships with their steam engines.” 

“Travelling must have been very tedious in 

those days.” 

“Certainly, my dear, only imagine, they searce- 

ly made four or five German miles in an hour, 

and our good ancestors thought it marvellous 

with what speed they travelled.” 

‘“* How very tiresome, a true snail-post. But 

when did the wise idea of air-navigation first 

originate ?”’ 

“Some fifty years ago; it was in the year 

1893 (about fifty-three years ago, as we are now 

in 1946) that an English mechanic discovered 

these useful air-machines which enable us to 

travel with so much more comfort and speed as 

well as so little expense. ‘They have been im- 

proved upon until they have attained their present 
state of perfection, going at the rate of fifty or 
more German miles an hour, and the wheels 
having the power of from 10 to 500 eagles’ 
wings. Indeed, by the most accurate accouuts, 
the great American war-ships, which carry twen- 
ty pieces of steam cannon and four steam mor- 
tars have a power equalling nearly 800 eagles’ 
wings.” 

“You astonish me, Mr. Dunnspecht! But, 
apropos! they speak of a war which has broken 
out between Nurth America and the empire of 
Japan?” 

“It is true, my best lady, Japan is the only 
state in which duties are still imposed, for they 
have been abolished for more than fifty years in 
all the other countries of the world as useless 
and disadvantageous to the States, inasmuch as 
the mercantile interests were soon balanced by 
the immense interchange of all the products of 
the world, and as the revenues of the different 
governments diminished by the loss of the duties 
were richly covered by the increase of direct 
taxes.” 

“Oh, that must have been a great plague! 
To see duties laid on one’s honestly acquired 
estate, or to have one’s little baggage rumpled 
and thrown about by good-for-nothing custom- 
house officers. But to return to the war with 
Japan. How did it turn out?” 

« After the Japanese had surprised, imprisoned 
the crew and confiscated the goods of an Ameri- 
can air-merchant ship which had come down in 
the night in the neighborhood of Jeddo and was 
endeavoring to smuggle her merchandise into 
the city, the news induced an imperial American 
air-fleet to weigh anchor, and some three days 
ago they flew to Japan, and this morning it was 
reported on the Exchange in Paris, that their 
Capital, Jeddo, had been utterly destroyed in a 
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spoil or prisoners, by a storm of fire bombs and 
rockets which the fleets discharged upon them 
from a height of 1000 feet.” 

‘“* Mon Dieu! that is very frightful! If it only 
does not injure our business, though I have had 
little to do with Japan as yet, still— But only 
look, Mr. Dunnspecht! yonder in the mist-like 
distance I perceive several specks, what may 
they be?” 

“Gracious Heavens! they are air-pirates; 
quick to the earth, my best lady, or we are lost.” 

They both hastily let themselves down till 
within a few yards of the earth. 

‘‘But where are we now, Mr. Dunnspecht! 
I do not recognise the country rightly.” 

** Just over the boulevards of Maintz; see they 
are still employed in levelling some places where 
the walls once stood. Since air-travelling has 
become general, all fortifications are as useless 
and impossible as duties are—everywhere they 
have been destroyed, and in Paris the last vesti- 
ges of those built in the time of Louis Philippe 
are fast disappearing.” 

“IT only wonder that they have not discovered 
and erected air-fortifications ere this!” 

“‘Oh they may come yet. But, my charming 
Madame Tiltrina, the pirates must have taken 
another direction, we have lost sight of them. 
How would it be as we are so near the earth if 
we were to take a slight breakfast? Allow me 
the pleasure of inviting you to partake of one. 
After travelling in the air one has always an 
appetite.” 

“You are too kind, Mr. Dunnspecht, but I ac- 
cept your invitation. Where shall we put up?” 

“] think in Frankfort, the second city in the 
kingdom of Hessia, in the China Hotel formerly 
known as the White Swan, we shall be excel- 
lently served. Mr. Kihner has always the fresh- 
est sea-lobsters and the most costly skiras.”’ 

“Just as you please, Mr. Dunnspecht.” 

And the two little ships peaceably descended 
together to Frankfort, which, since the last peace, 
had united itself for the kingdom of Hessia, for- 
merly a Grand Duchy, for its own welfare and 
benefit. They descended in the Comedien Platz 
and proceeded to the China Hotel. 

‘You have had enough for one time,” said the 
devil drawing a bolt over the glass, “ another time 
you shall see more.”” And with a stroke of his 
stick the box once more resumed its original shape 
of a table. 

 Thatis all well enough,” said Michel, ‘if you 
have not been deceiving me.” 

‘* By no means, you have seen nothing but the 
bare truth in the mirror.” 

“‘ Well then our successors will have it a hun- 
dred times better than we ourselves. But now 
for Vienna.” 





THE MARSEILLES HYMN. 
A TRANSLATION. 


BY J. E- LEIGH. 


In the following translation of the Marseilles Hymn the 
sense of the original has been adhered to with reasonable 
fidelity. Whenever the author has not given its very ideas, 
he has endeavored to preserve its spirit; and it will proba- 
bly be perceived that every departure from the conceptions 
of the original has been made by the substitution of senti- 
ments obviously suggested by the original ideas. This at- 
tempt at a translation of ‘* The Marseillaise” is certainly an 
act of temerity. The author does not flatter himself that it 
has been executed in the spirit of poetry, and would not 
offer it but for the fact that the lines generally received as 
a version of the Hymn, beginning 


“Ye sons of France, awake to glory! 

Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise !”’ 
are in no sense a translation. They constitute indeed an 
exceedingly spirit-stirring poem, and are not inferior in 
vigor to the Marseilles Hymn; but they are in truth an 
original poem. They do not convey the ideas and sentiments 
of the French of Rouget de Lisle. 


I. 


Ye sons of France, ho! now’s the hour! 
The day of glory dawns for you: 
See frowns of tyrants o’er you lower! 
Their blood-stained banner streams in view : 
Hark! hark! where’er that flag is floating, 
Exulting Slaughter’s shouts are heard! 
On comes the foe, at tyrants’ word 
Your children, wives, to death devoting. 
To arms! to arms! ye men! 
In serried ranks advance ! 
March on! march on! that tyrants’ blood 


May fertilize our France ! 


Il. 


This horde of slaves by traitors headed ! 
These banded kings, what is’t they seek 7 
For whom prepared these fetters dreaded ? 
For whom these chains so long they keep ? 
Ye men of France! for us intended ! 
What indignation should we feel, 
When tyrants thus their plans reveal, 
Renewing bondage which we ended ! 
To arms! to arms! ye men! 
In serried ranks advance ! 
March on! march on! that tyrants’ blood 
May fertilize our Fiance. 
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iif. 


Shall foreign troops for conquest banded, 
At our own hearth their law prescribe? 
Shall hirelings base, by gold commanded, 
Appal our warriors’ hearts of pride? 
Shall wretches in their chains exulting 
Impose on us their cherished yoke, 
Or tyrants with their vengeful stroke 
Cleave down our rights from God resulting ? 


To arms! to arms! ye men! 
In serried ranks advance ! 
March on! march on! that tyrants’ blood 
May fertilize our France. 


IV. 


Ye despots tremble! traitors tremble ! 
Ye scorned and spurned on ev’ry side! 
No longer now can ye dissemble, 
Nor from our wrath your treason hide: 
We'll seek you where the battle rages, 
And if we fall, our place supplied, 
A quenchless vengeance we’ll confide 
To those who follow, through all ages. 


To arms! to arms! ye men! 

In serried ranks advance ! 
March on! march on! that tyrants’ blood 

May fertilize our France. 


¥. 


Bold champions of a gen’rous people ! 
Know when to spare and where to strike ; 
O spare th’ unwilling foes and feeble, 
Who by constraint against you fight! 
Strike despots down, for blood contending ; 
Slay, slay the traitors to your cause, 
The fiends who, false to nature’s laws, 
Are seen their mother’s bosoms rending. 
To arms! to arms! ye men! 
In serried ranks advance ! 
March on! march on! that tyrant’s blood 
May fertilize our France ! 


VI. 


O Love of Country, flame most holy ! 
Our hand to vengeance now incite. 

O, Freedom, goddess, chiefest glory ! 
Now for thy vot'ries rule the fight, 

That vict'ry then thy form beholding, 
May seize and bear our flag on high, 
And ev’ry foe shall fall and die 

Beneath thy might, our cause upholding. 


To arms! to arms' ye men! 

In serried ranks advance! 
March oa! march on! that tyrant’s blood 

May fertilize our France. 
Memphis, Tenn. August, 1849. 


A few Reflections on the Conquest of Mexico 
by Cortez, 


In the search of the mind after greatness, no 
period of the world’s history will so much com- 
mand its attention as the sixteenth century. The 
era of Charles the Fifth, of Henry the Eighth, 
of Francis the First, of Leo the Tenth, is re- 
plete with knowledge and instruction to the stu- 
dent who desires to trace the development of all 
that is wonderful and fearful in man’s physical, 
moral and intellectual nature. 

Amid the various causes which aided in ren- 
dering this an age conspicuous for its energies of 
mind, are to be found that love of adventure and 
thirst for discovery, the offspring of that grand 
impuise given to the world by the genius and per- 
severance of Columbus. 

Spain stood preéminently renowned among 
the nations of Europe, and her chivalrous sons 
sought new arenas for the display of that valor 
which had rendered her fields classic, as the home 
of the knight and the birth-place of the trouba- 
dour. 

As the characteristic feature of the age, the 
power of the monarch rose superior to, and 
above the will of the people—the concentration 
of allauthority. Fostered and protected beneath 
the wings of this mighty influence, there sprung 
into existence as the fit instrument of its exercise, 
those vast and powerful monopolies, the scourge 
of humanity, and the demonstration of that des- 
potism which, seated in power, acts upon man 
as the subject of its fearful oppression. ‘Through 
the medium of these monopolies the reckless 
and daring, the fallen grandee, and the man of 
dissipated habits, were induced to seek a trial of 
their military prowess and reparation of their 
fortunes in those newly discovered regions which 
imagination had clothed as abounding in all the 
riches of the East—the splendid realization of 
the wildest fancy. The security, the rights, the 
possessions of nations which had hitherto enjoy- 
ed in innocence the blessings of Heaven, were 
trampled upon, while vast empires were utterly 
destroyed by the cruelty and oppression of these 
colonists. 

It was under circumstances such as these, and 
under patronage of such a character ,that one of 
the most remarkable men appeared to act in the 
grand drama of this century, a point conspicu- 
ous for the ability, the daring and the want of 
principle with which it was performed. This 
was the conqueror of Mexico—this was the man 
who, rearing for himself a monuiment upon the 





destruction of an ancient people and empire, has 
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handed down as a theme for universal detesta- 
tion the name of Hernando Cortez. 

Although there is within us a strange and mys- 
terious feeling which prompts us to look with 
something like mystic reverence upon those ex- 
hibitions of courage and devoted heroism where 
thousands “end their feverish dream of life,” 
and incites the imagination to roam with delight 
over those fields which have been rendered clas- 
sic by the loss of the brave and the great, yet it 
would be needless to pause and harrow up the 
nicer sensibilities of our nature by dwelling upon | 
the career of the actors of this conquest, traced 
as it is by blood, and marked by every thing re- 
volting to humanity. There would be no plea- 
sure in the retrospection—there would be no high 
and lofty exhibitions of the virtues of human na- 
ture—nothing would be presented but a violation 
of every principle of right resulting in the des- 
truction of an ancient empire, the execution of 
a noble monarch, the wilful murder of inoffen- 
sive inhabitants, the pillage and desecration of 
their temples of worship, and the slavery of a 
people who had enjoyed in undisturbed posses- 
sion the blessings of an independent government 
throughout many ages. And yet such is the 


enthusiasm which always attaches to deeds of 
conquest, such ihe captivating influence which 
history exerts as it unfolds in its pages of immor- 
tality feats of oppression and splendid daring, 


that the mind is bewitchingly enticed to lose | 


sight, in the contemplation of grand and brilliant 
achievements, of the dark and destructive means 
by which those achievements have been accom- 
plished. This disposition, to be deluded by the 
fictitious coloring which deeds of military renown 
throw over the principles of justice. is not con- 
fined to the illiterate and narrow-minded, but 
pervades all classes, and the man of enlightened 
judgment and lofty understanding, as he pores 
over the pages of the ancient chronicler of these 
startling events that so fearfully destroyed the 
hitherto unbroken silence and mystery of anewly 
discovered world, catches that feeling which ope- 
rated so powerfully upon the mind of our illus- 
trious historian, and is induced with him to turn 
to the defence of those who converted “ a happy 
and smiling country into a bloody sepulchre.” 
But experience will prove that while we should 
study and investigate the works of those great 
minds who have thrown rich floods of intellec- 
tual light over the darkness of history, or any 
other department of literature, they would by no | 
means be safe guides to follow when we come| 
to weigh the justice of men’s actions by the high 
standard of the present age. This conclusion is 
irresistibly forced upon the mind in a perusal of 
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Mr. Prescott's History of the Conquest of Mex- 
ico—and we feel compelled to agree with the 
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writer who remarks, “that the imagination of 
the author, caught and dazzled by the hero's 
fame and wonderful qualities, had mastered the 
calm judicial impartiality so material for the pur- 
poses of history.” 

Whilst therefore we would add our humble 
tribute to the tide of gratitude to him for having 
placed the literature of our country upon so no- 
ble and enduring a basis, we feel constrained 
respectfully to differ from the conclusions that he 
has drawn from the facts which he has recorded. 
But as the design and character of these brief 
reflections alike forbid that I should enter at 
large upon the objections to these conclusions 
which appear at the end of his work, I shall 
only notice his justification of Cortez and his 
measures, on the ground of his having intro- 
duced the christian religion—and also what the 
historian has set forth as the result of these mea- 
sures. 

We are told that Cortez, as he stood amid the 
vast and magnificent scenery of the new world 
and beheld the idolatry of those nations who had 
reared grand and massive temples to their Divin- 
ities, felt his soul moved by the desire to bring 
them to the knowledge of the Cross and make 
them subjects to the crown of Spain. We are 
even told that this desire for the extension of 
Christianity formed one of the leading objects of 
his life. But it must be confessed, after a care- 
ful investigation, in the most accredited histories 
of the day of the causes of his actions, from the 
time when buoyant with hope and filled with the 
love of adventure, he left his native country, to 
the day, when the riches and splendor of the In- 
dian empire lay unveiled before his eyes, we 
have been utterly unable to find any demonstra- 
tion of a particular religious sentiment, and the 
first expression that fell from his lips, upon land- 
ing in the New World, that **he came to get gold 
and not to till the soil like a peasant,” as well as 
the genera] character and habitudes of the man, 
would seem sufficiently to disprove it. 

Claiming as he and his associates did the Bible 
to be the standard of their actions, its holy pre- 
cepts and commandments based upon mankind 
as the subjects of universal philanthropy at once 
condemned them. 

The spotless integrity and singleness of pur- 
pose of those who first proclaimed the tidings of 
* Peace and good will” among men as they went 
forth poor and friendless wanderers upon the 
face of the earth, contrast strangely with the 
character of these conquerors who panoplied in 
power, acted upon the darkest and blackest of all 
maxims—*“ that the end justifies the means.” 

If then robbery, pillage and the exhibition of 
all the vilest passions of human nature are at 
variance with the Bible, it is evident that these 
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men cannot be justified by that standard—and to 
urge in their defence that they bore with them 
the word of Life is but to endeavor by the dra- 
pery of religion and virtue to cover those deeds 
of darkness and cruelty, at which the cheek of 
shame itself would blush. 

The result of the conquest has been set forth 
in defence of the motives which prompted it— 
and in order calmly to consider the effect of this 
reasoning we would briefly direct attention to the 
situation of Mexico before and after its subjuga- 
tion. 

Losing their origin in the antiquity of past 
ages, the Mexican people had risen in power 
and their empire had become the pride and glory 
of the western world. With a system of juris- 
prudence remarkable for its equity, and firm and 
decided in its execution. order and harmony were 
the characteristics of its government. The more 


the exemplification to mankind of moral and po- 
litical degradation for the last three centuries. 

Living as we do in the highest period of man’s 
civilization, with all the lights of the past around 
us, to direct us in our search for truth, we can 
learn a grand and impressive lesson, from the 
result of the two great events that have occurred 
upon the Western Continent—the Conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez, and the Landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers—the one accomplished through the 
auri sacra fames—the other effected in the fear 
of the Almighty, for the erection of a “ faith’s 
pure shrine’’—the one an illustration of the ef- 
fects of an indulgence of the viler passions of 
man’s nature—the other leading to the establish- 
ment of a powerful empire, the nursery of wise, 
and great, and gifted men. 

In regard to Mexico, the heart of the philan- 
thropist is grieved to discover that no bow of 





refined acquirements of Music, Poetry and Paint- | 
ing were cultivated to a great extent, but our 
minds are more deeply impressed with the solemn | 
grandeur and lofty conceptions of the Mexican 
Mythology. They reared to their Divinities grand 


‘promise has as yet appeared to gild the dark 
cloud of her national degradation or point him to 
her moral and political advancement. Ashe wan- 
ders amidst her vast solitudes and majestic moun- 
tains, he discovers the monumental vestiges of 


and magnificent temples, which still remain as a great people—they have been destroyed—but 
monuments of their architectural greatness, and casting his eyes over the scene presented to his 
living criticisms of the pigmy efforts of those by | view, he reads the solemn result of national tur- 
whom they were succeeded. The barbaric splen-' pitude and injustice—in a feeble and impotent 
dor, the dark and mysterious rites, the supersti-' government exercising its petty tyranny over 
tious reverence of their worship, fill us with awe those lands which were once ruled by the puis- 


and amazement. 


They had reached their gol-' sant and accomplished Montezuma—and feels 


den age, they had arrived at the climax of their his heart filled with sorrow at the destruction of 


greatness. 


Fearful was the responsibility of a mysterious and fearful race, as he stands amid 


those who removed from the nations of the the records of the past, where 
earth a people so numerous, the monuments of | 


whose genius, like those of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, still stand a problem and study for the in- 
vestigation of the man of science and the devo- | 

But the accomplishment of 


tee of literature. 


Some movldering shrine still consecrates the scene 
And tells that Glory’s footsteps there have been— 
There hath the spirit of the mighty passed 

Not without record, though the desert blast 

Borne on the wings of Time hath swept away, 


their destiny was at hand. Those men came,; The proud creations reared to brave decay. 


who seemed to have borrowed the thunder of | 
heaven and the lightning of the clouds, in order 
to effect the accomplishment of the dark pro- 
phecy which had been handed down from ear- 
liest antiquity, that “a race of men from the 
East should come and possess their country.” 


We read of revolutions and civil wars upon the 
page of history, and trace the exaltation of man 
and a higher advance in civilization to the con- 
flict of these elements—but here whole nations 
have been destroyed, and where is the grand 
result? where are the mighty blessings to be of- 
fered as a recompense for the effusion of’so much 
blood ? 

Opening the record, we read the result, as 
though by divine infliction, in the loss of power, 
of greatness, and position of the Spanish nation— 
we read it in their subjugated country—that land 





of revolution and chaos—the hot bed of faction— 





A SONNET OF MOXON, 


The cygnet crested on the purple water, 
The fawn at play beside its graceful dam ; 
On cowslip bank, in spring, the artless lamb ; 
The Hawthorn robed in white, May’s fragrant daughter ; 
The willow weeping o’er the silent stream ; 
The rich laburnum with its golden show ; 
The fairy vision of a poet’s dream ; 
On summer eve earth’s many-colour’d bow ; 
Diana at her bath ; Avrora bright; 
The dove that sits and singeth o’er her woes ; 
The star of eve ; the lily, child of light ; 
Fair Venus’ self, as from the sea she rose ! 
Imagine these, and I in truth will prove 
They are not half so fair as she | love. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS, 


Ottver GotpemitH: A Biography. By Washington Ir- 
ving. New York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 
London: John Murray. 1849. 


Poor Goldy has been fortunate in his biographers. First 
there came Prior, already known for his Life of Edmund 
Burke, an industrious student, who compiled two volumes 
of memoirs, most reliable and instructive, the facts gleaned 
by patient research from the best sources of information. 
It was the office of Prior to give to succeeding generations 
the first distinct idea of Goldsmith as a man, to resuscitate 
him, as it were, and cause him to pass before us bodily, and 
to disabuse the public mind of an impression which seems 
to have fastened upon it, that Goldsmith was at best but a 
bear with the reflective faculties, whom the patronage of 
Dr. Johnson, the ursa major, alone kept in social respecta- 
bility. A habit had become general to narrate the most ab- 
surd and ridiculous stories of his awkwardness, and Gar- 
rick, in the mildest of those satirical epitaphs which pro- 
voked the mirth of St. James’s Coffee House, had spoken 
of him, as one 


Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll. 


Most o¢ these popular legends were dissipated by the pains- 
taking investigations of Prior, whose work, though out of 
print, and in some measure superseded by later publica- 
tions, will long be regarded as a valuable collection of hia- 
torical materials. 

“The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith” from 
the pen of John Forster of the lnner Temple, was the next 
work on the same subject. From the habitually critical 
and inquiring mind of the Editor of the London Examiner, 
the public had a right to expect a work of graceful compo- 
sition and of philosophical acuteness. His former effort, 
“Lives of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth,” had 
heightened this expectation. Nor was the public disap- 
pointed. Taking the facts already gathered by Prior, and 
adding to them in a few instances, he produced a pictu- 
resque and discriminating biography, full of earnest sym- 
pathy with the subject, and subtle criticism upon his wri- 
tings. The work of Forster may be regarded as a fitting 
companion to the Vicar of Wakefield, tracing the career of 
Goldsmith through all its pathetic vicissitudes of light and 
shade, and while reproving all too gently the errors into 
which he fell, pleasing us with its spirit of charity, and in- 
structing us with the full exposition of the results of folly, 
even in the most gifted. 

Lastly, we have a Biography of Goldsmith, written by 
him, who of all others, more nearly resembles Goldsmith 
in the purity and freedom of his style— Washington Irving. 
The history of this work is succinctly told by Mr. Irving 
in the Preface. It was originally but a meagre sketch, 
written to accompany Baudry’s Paris edition of Goldsmith's 
Writings. In preparing for the press the complete series of 
his works now in course of publication by Mr. Putnam, he 
was induced to re-write and materially enlarge it, availing 
himself without stint, as he handsomely acknowledges, of 
the labors of both Prior and Forster. The result has been 
that we have now before us a biography of Goldsmith, 
which will be in every body’s hand; a genial, happy rep- 
resentation, in which the group around the board of the 
“Three Jolly Pigeons” relieves the dogmatism of Johnson 
and the impertinence of Boswell ; a book full of incident and 
anecdote narrated by the same delightful companion, who 
has hitherto led us over prairies and mountain solitudes to 
the far distant shores of the Pacific, who has directed our 





steps through the verdant windings of Sleepy Hollow, who 
** peopled the Alhambra and made eloquent its shadows,” 
and of whom it may be said with equal propriety as of Oli- 
ver himself, 


Qui nullum fere scribendi genus 
Non tetigit, 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit. 


This volume is the eleventh of the series of Mr. Put- 
nam’s new edition which we have had occasion so frequent- 
ly tocommend. We observe with pleasure, a notice from 
the publisher, that he designs very shortly to commence 
the publication of the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith,” in uniform style, which shall he the most com- 
plete and elegant edition ever issued. 

Irving’s Life of Goldsmith may be found at the store of 
Messrs. Nash and Woodhouse. 


LETTERS FROM THE ALLEGHANY Mountains. By Charles 
Lanman. New York. Geo P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 
1849. 


Mr. Lanman is well known to the readers of the Mes- 
senger as a pleasing and accurate writer, and they will not 
need our recommendation to induce them to purchase the 
present volume He excels in the very department of com- 
position of which these Letters constitute a specimen, the 
description of nature in mountain and flood and forest. - His 
** Summer in the Wilderness” met with large and well-de- 
served success, and his pictures of scerery in the Allegha- 
ny Mountains, can not fail to delight the appreciative reader. 
These letters having first appeared in the National Intelli- 
gencer, the volume is appropriately dedicated to Joseph 
Gales, Esq, 


Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse have it for sale. 


WHELER’s SouTHERN Montaiy MaGazine. C. L. 
Wheler, Editor and Proprietor, Athens, Georgia. 


Through inadvertence we failed to greet the first num- 
ber of this pleasing little monthly, which made its appear- 
ance in July last. We have now to make our acknowl- 
edgments to the Editor for two subsequent numbers, and to 
welcoine him cordially to the Literary Press of the South. 
He is supported in his undertaking by a corps of able con- 
tributors, and we shall look to him for substantial assis- 
tance in the good work of fostering a taste for letters in the 
Southern States. ; 


— —- 


Tue History oF Penpennis. His Fortunes and Mis- 
fortunes, His Friends and his greatest Enemy. By W. 
M. Thackeray. Author of ** Vanity Fair,” &c. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 


We have on our table the first two numbers of this new 
novel of Thackeray, in a beautiful reprint of the Harpers, 
which presents a close resemblance to the original London 
edition. Some of the wood-cuts are capital. They are 
designed, if we are not mistaken, by the author himself, 
and give therefore a much better idea of the persons and 
scenes that he depicts in the letter-press, than could be af- 
forded by the work of another person. 

Thackeray has an established position in English litera- 
ture. Vanity Fair gave itto him. The knowledge of the 
world exhibited in that biting satire upon fashionable life 
set him aparts distinctively from the rest of his cotempo- 
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raries. No one else seizes hold of a foible so readily or 
presents it in such a ridiculous light. Becky Sharp, in 
whom were united almost all those bad qualities over 
which the varnish of wealth throws a deceitful gloss, was 
therefore recognized at once as a type of character, some- 
what overdrawn, perhaps, but strongly marked for rémem- 
brance and illustration as Dugald Dalgetty or Miss Miggs. 
We do not see far enough into Pendennis as yet to enable 
us to determine whether it will come up to Vanity Fair. 
We conjecture simply that it does not aim so high. Yet 
we predict that it will be pleasanter reading. It seems so 
far to be a book of purely domestic life in town and coun- 
try, with some finely drawn characte:s and a slight infu- 
sion of goodness which Vanity Fair wanted. 


The book is for sale by A. Morris. 





Gotuic ARCHITECTURE, Applied to Modern Residences, 
&c., &c. By D.H. Arnot, Architect. New York: 1849. 
Nos. 5. and 6. D. Appleton & Co. 


The growing taste for ornamental country-houses through- 
out the United States, is gratifying to the lover of the grace- 
ful and beautiful. We are pleased to see it manifested 
very decidedly in Virginia in the erection of handsome 
cottages, and occasionally, more aspiring residences in a 
castellated style. The tasteful structures that adorn the 
banks of the Hudson and skirt the suburbs of Boston, strike 
the eye of the stranger with peculiar pleasure, and it will 
not be long we trust before the fine sites that one observes 
around our own city are occupied by similar edifices. One 
by one, the old family-seats in lower Virginia, erected in 
colonial days, with their queer dormer-windows and fan- 
tastic gables, are passing away. As long as they are capa- 
ple of repair, we would cling to them, as ancestral relics 
of a by-gone age. But accidents of fire or flood, or the 
progress of decay will remove them now and then, and 
huge piles of red-brick or stueco take their places. We 
could wish the designs of Mr. Arnot were followed in all 
such instances, as we conceive the Gothic style to be ad- 
mirably suited to our climate and our landscapes. Upon 
the savannahs of the far South, a more oriental style is 
preferable, such as is displayed in the vicinity of New 
Orleans and the chief ornament of which is the verandah. 
We have seen one or two fine specimens of the Gothic in 
Virginia of very striking effect. To all who feel an inter- 
est in the study of rural architecture, we commend this 
work, in connection with the excellent volumes of Mr. 
Downing. Mr. Arnot is an architect of distinction, and his 
work is very well printed by the Appletons. It may be 
obtained of Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse. 





A Seconp Visit to the United States of North America. 
By Sir Charles Lyell, F. R. S., &c., &c., &c. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 1849. 


Sir Charles Lyell has met with little favor at home, since 
he in no degree sympathises with the anti-slavery fanati- 
cism which manifests itself annually at Exeter Hall in un- 
measured denunciation of the Southern States of our 
Union. On the contrary, while it is evident that he con- 
siders slavery an evil in the abstract, he bears willing testi- 
mony to the happy condition of the slaves,—testimony, 
which will be most unacceptable to the Frederick- Douglass 
philanthropists of England. Sir Charles Lyell has also 
incorporated in his volumes a great deal of useful miscel- 
laneous knowledge with regard to America, which it would 
be well for Americans themselves to learn. 


The work has reached us through A. Morris. 





Tue Liserty or Rome: A History. With an Histori- 
cal Account of the Liberty of Ancient Nations. By 
Samuel Eliot. In Two Volumes. New York: George 
P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1849, 


These sumptuous octavos comprise a work of a high 
order of merit. The author seems to have been eminently 
fitted for the task he took upon himself, that of a philo- 
sophical inquiry into the genius of Roman Liberty, and he 
has executed it in the most satisfactory manner. Thor- 
oughly in love with his subject and imbued with the spirit 
of the classics he has made an elegant contribution to |it- 
erature, and rendered a real service to the cause of free- 
dom. Mr. Putnam has done well to reprint the work and 
the handsome appearance of the volumes is creditable to 
his taste and enterprise. 


For sale by Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse. 





Tue History or THE UNITED States OF AMERICA, 
From the Discovery of the Continent to the Organization 
of Government under the Federal Constitution. By 
Ricuarp Hitpretu. In Three Volumes. Vols. 1 & 2 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 
1849. 


We are disposed to award high praise to Mr. Hildreth 
for the faithful execution of this history. His style is re- 
markable for perspicuity and vigor, and he possesses very 
considerabie powers of generalization. The work has one 
rare merit, that of being unencumbered by wearisome re- 
flections on the part of the author, who is content to tell a 
simple story and leave to his readers the task of deducing 
the moral. From the two volumes before us we do not hes- 
itate to say that we consider the work reliable authority, on 
all matters of American history. It wants that picturesque- 
ness of detail which lends an irresistible charm to the vol- 
umes of Macaulay, and is not likely, we think, to become 
a favorite with the million. It will always be regarded, 
however, as an excellent historical treatise and as such we 
cheerfully commend it to the public. 


One feels a gratifying assurance, in the perusal ofthis book,| It is for sale by A. Morris. 


that he is reading the reflections of a gentleman, and not the 
recorded slanders of a vulgar cockney, who abuses Amer- 
ica to ensure a sale of his volume. Sir Charles Lyell, it 
is clear, belongs rather to the class of the Murrays and 
Morpeths, than to that of the Halls and Dickenses. A man 
distinguished for scientific attainment and travelling chiefly 
for geological observation, his attention has not been con- 
fined by any means to what lies beneath the earth’s surface, 
but he has carefully marked out and studied the strata of 
our social economy and acquainted himself with our for- 
mations, political and intellectual. His impressions are 
set forth in an easy and simple style of correct and flowing 





English, We are not surprised to learn that this work of 





Brack woon’s MaGazine and the Foreign Reviews. New 
York. Leonard Scott & Co. 79 Fulton Street. Rich- 
mond. Nash & Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 


The Dies Boreaces of Christopher North impart a new 
interest to Old Ebony, and make graceful amends for the 
heretical and absurd political doctrines of which it has long 
been the apostle. A recent number contains a clever dia- 
logue of a critical character, in which Gray's Elegy is torn 
into shreds,—no bad imitation of a style of review-writing 
much in vogue. 
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The Reviews for the summer quarter possess unusual jlike the typographical vagaries of Tristam Shandy—but it 
interest. There is an eloquent article in the Edinburgh, | often happens that the meaning of a passage is altogether 
from the pen of Lord Dover, on Macaulay’s History, wherein | changed, by the substituted letters going to make another 
Mr. Croker is made to appear in very diminutive propor- and very ludicrous version. During the Mexican War the 
tions, and full justice is awarded to the excellences of the | papers at one time gravely informed us that ‘Gen. Pillow 
great historian. The North British, among other things, ‘and seven of his men had been lost in a bottle,” and we all 
discusses Lieut. Lynch’s Narrative of the Expedition to| recollect the complaint of Miss Biddy Fudge of the blun- 
the Dead Sea, in rather a depreciating spirit. It contains | ders of the County Gazette— 
an article of interest on the “ Railway System of Great | 
Britain.” But ‘tis dreadful to think what provoking mistakes 
The vile country Press in one’s prosody makes. 

For you know, dear,—I may, without vanity hint— 

Tue Magic or Kinpness. Suchis the attractive title | Though an angel should write, still "tis derils must print; 
of avery pleasing volume published by Harper and Bro- | And you can’t think what havoc these demons sometimes 
thers. It is written by the brothers Mayhew; and is a| Choose to make of one’s sense, and what’s worse, of one’s 
handsome and ingenious allegorical—yet essentially true| rhymes. 
exposition of the beauty, wisdom and truth of genuine ™ a week or two since, in my Ode upon Spring, 


philanthropy. Which [ meant to have made a most beautiful thing, 
Where | talked of the ‘“‘dewdrops from freshly-blown roses,” 
The nasty things made it “ from freshly-hiown noses !” 


—_——— 
| 


History OF THE CoNSTITUENT AsseMBLY. The same | ; 
house have issued this very useful and interesting work | The Messenger is usually as free from typographical et- 
consisting of reliable portraits of prominent members of |'rS #8 @ Magazine can be, and when we consider the 
the French Assembly since the last revolution and accounts |‘ *™ ful’ MSS. from which it is sometimes printed, we have 
of the proceedings. | reason to congratulate ourselves on its accuracy. But in 
| our present number, we find several blunders of such a pro- 
| voking character, that we are constrained to pointthem out, 
Cutzp’s History or Rome ;—a very plensing and ju- | and say something in explanation of their occurrence, — 
chili neniabideti abla Chih quaint ane thine Bowell. | We shall mention only the prominent mistakes, leaving 

P “ - * | all minor blunders to the correction of the intelligent reader. 
whose “ Gertrude” and other domestic tales proves her fit- | : . 
: ; In the article on Moore’s Anacreon, p. 564, four notes 
ness to instruct as well as entertain the young. Published : 
by D. Appleton & Co. are marked in the text but not given. They were omitted 
in the MS. by an oversight of the author. The notes were 
most probably the Greek words employed in the Iliad. 

In Mr. Tuckerman’s article—Manzoni—p. 587, “ Cheer- 
byle” should be Cheeryble, p. 588 “* Albermarlett” should be 
Albemarle Street, p. 588, 2nd column “ Anderson’s” should 
A List or Errata. be Andersen’s, p. 590 ** dankness” should be darkness, p. 
591 the name of the Swedish novelist is again misprinted, 

Elia, in one of his Essays, speaks of a poor relation as | and Ware is transformed into a wave. 
the greatest annoyance of life, and employs a formidable | In ‘‘ A Bachelor's Reverie,” p. 604, for “ Evzeoir” read 
catalogue of similes in his description of the class, which | Elzevir and a few lines lower down, same column, for ave, 
we consider peculiarly applicable to another sort of petites | ave, read ace, ace,—p. 607 for *‘ martial” read Martial, and 
miseres—typographical errors. “A Poor Relation,” says |p. 609 for “ the sick nurse” read “the sick sense.” The er- 
he, among other things, is “a blot on your ’scutcheon—a | rors in this article, with the exception of the last, occur, 
rent in your garment—a death's head at your banquet— | however, in but a small portion of our edition. 
Agathocles’ pot—a Mordecai at your gate, a Lazarus at| Our list of errata is finished. We deem it due to our read- 
your door—a lion in your path—a frog in your chamber—a | ers, our contributors and ourselves to say how they came to 
fly in your ointment—a mote in your eye—a triumph to|be made. A short time during August and the early part of 
your enemy, an apology to your friends—the one thing not September the editor was absent from home, and the revi- 
needful—the hail in harvest—the ounce of sour in a pound | sal of sheets devolved on the proof-reader of the printing- 
of sweet.” office. Now it happens to be a maxim with the craft “ to 

All this to the sensitive author or editor is the typographi- | follow copy even should it go out of the window,” and we 
cal error. have found on recurring to the MSS. that in every case the 

It invadeth his repose, it destroyeth his peace of mind, | printer has strictly adhered to the characters as set down. 
it causeth him not unfrequently to utter maledictions upon} Our friend Mr. Tuckerman makes a legible and graceful 
innocent persons, it oppresseth him with a sense of an irre- | chirography, yet he sometimes abbreviates and writes two 
versible fate, from which there is no escape and for which | words together to the perplexity of the compositor, Thus 
no remedy can be supplied. The author, perhaps, has writ- | occurred the most awkward error in his article: ‘ Albe- 
ten an ingenious treatise upon the Homeric poems and looks | marle St.” written together having very much the appear- 
with interest for its appearance in print. He opens the | ance of * Albermariett.” 
magazine containing it, and finds it so full of blunders that} We have been not a little annoyed at these apparently 
it is indeed “ all Greek” to him. Thereupon he swears at | trivial matters, inasrouch as they subject us to unjust snub- 
the printer and writes down the editor an ass. The Editor, | bing at the hands of the critical reader. Not to know the 
beholding with dismay the sad work of his compositors, | home of John Murray, or the chorus of the Greek tragedy, 
must submit to the worst imputations upon his scholarship, | or the name of the most famous of printers, or that Martial 
or seek to repair “the wreck of matter” by inserting that | meant a man, would argue in us a melancholy want of fit- 
most awkward of all possible emendations, a list of errata. | ness for our position as editor of the Messenger. We cry 

It is well indeed if the blunders make simple nonsense | in this instance peccavimus and beg our correspondents in 
of the original. A page thrown into pi, or types out of | future to be carcful in the preparation of their MSS. for 
place, might Le taken as something bizarre or whimsical, ' the press. 




















